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Preface 


The present volume originally formed pari of toy ihesh entitled ‘Some Impor¬ 
tant Aspects of Mu glial Architecture' (with special reference U> the Monuments, 
of Agra) approved for the Degree of Ph.D. by the Agra University in !%<>. 
This is a study of the evolution of tomb in India and its perfection in the Taj 
Mahal Though the genesis of man's aspirations to perpetuate the memory of 
a departed soul through architectural works has been traced in a remote past, in 
essence it deals with the funereal structures of the Mughal Age, chiefly that 
wonder-structure of an and architecture which is known under the simple name 
of the Taj, 

The Mughal Mrjjukhres from Ihe tomh of Bumnyun ui Delhi ( A tJ. 
to the Taj Mahal al Agra (A.D. 143143) have been examined m the historical 
perspective with reference to the inspirations, constructional and ornamental, 
which they derived front various sources. Particular attention has been devoted 
to evaluate the contribution of the indigenous norms of art and architecture 
towards the formation of body-fabric of the Mnjbal tomb. The point has 
generally been ignored and, decisive as it is in many cases, iL warrants primary 
contemplation We wee the Kandariya Mahadcva temple at Khujuraho and we 
also study the Kuriir-texts (treatises on architecture) of the Hindus, prescribing 
principles of construction and ornamentation which brought about its form. It 
a surprising that while we sec the Taj Mahal, we meet with no Fwm-text of 
the MughaU, prescribing a code of the principles of building, or any other work 
on ttsc subject which can be said to have led the Mughal* to raise such a well- 
balanced and majestic structure! 

It is sot possible that the Mughats could have built such beautiful buildings 
without certain well-tried, set rules and norms. 1 have tried here to extricate 
thro rules and norms from near obscurity and to distinguish between fact and 
fiction which has so unscrupulously been mixed op with the History of l be 
Mughal monuments. Many unknown features regarding the Mughal tomb, c g.. 
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VIII 

the lomh of Akbar and the Taj Mahal, have coroe no light. Controversies have 
been examined in the miuuiest detail an attempt has been made to establish 
the maximum historical truth in each ease. Some new futures of great interest 
and importance have been added to the study. 

However, i do not claim to have said the last word on the subject’ (he most 
I can claim H to have opened up a new channel into which 'he scholars, now 
und in future, would find their snquisiteness flowing with profil. The study of 
history, us of nay other science, is a continuous growth, an accretion and an 
unending process*to which fresh facts and figures continuously add. My contri¬ 
bution to this study is a modest instalment, not the total sunt. 

I express my gratitude to my teacher Prof, G, L. Mukerjt for his father!) 
tiffed ion and learned guidance in pursuance of the study of Mughal Architecture 
I am deeply indebted to my friend Pundit M. K Sanswal for his affectionate hrip. 
learned guidance and very valuable iiiggpstions, Re is a great source of inspiration 
;;nd cncouticcmcnl. I thank Sn B,S. liwari. Prof. R.P- Shuklo, Ptofc5>or & 
Head of the Department of Drawing and Painting, Agra College. Dr N.S. 
Otauhan. Professor & Head of the Department of Psychology, Agnv College. 
Sri T R. SuyaJ, Sri G. A. Qnmar and Sri P t>. Jhamb of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, Sri S.M. Tripatbi, librarian. Central Library. Agra College, for their 
kind help and whole-hearted co-operation, 

1 thunk Mrs. and Rev. Reid Thomas, Professor of English. SI, John’s Col¬ 
lege. Agra, for their kind assistance in translating some valuable works from 
French to English, sometimes at their great inconvenience. They did it with a 
'.mile, which L vo characteristic of the English culture. 

i am obliged to my friend Sri Ayaz Ahmed for his constant help, parti¬ 
cularly in the collection of the illustrative data for this book. He has stood with 
me in all thicks and Ihins and his friendship b the most reliable asset to me 
for the Inst twenty years. My thanks are also due to Sri Raj Bahadur. Sn Ved 
prakash, Sri Satyuprakash and Sri Loker-h of Messrs. Priynlal and Sons, Photo¬ 
graphers ant! Sri ft.K Gupta for assistance in photographic work and typing 
respectively 

This hook is respectfully dedicated to the memory of my late father in token 
of the irrcpayahfc debt t owe to him. 

f must also acknowledge gratitude to my wife who has shared the difficult 
moments of a hard life without grumble. Without her devotion und wholesale 
sacrifice of at! her personal desires and ambitions, the harsh realities of this life 
would have drowned U»c to the fathomless bottom. I know this selfless devotion 
i* spontaneous anil part and panel of her life and hardly needs any recognition. 
Without her co-operation, however, ! must inscribe, this difficult work could noi 
have been undertaken and pursued. 

Fin ally, I thunk D.B, Tampere valu Sons & Co. Private Ltd., for their 
kindly publishing this research work and presenting it so impressively, 
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Introduction 


The utvsr lamentable aspect of Mughal 
history Is <liv neglect of its monument* by 
ctimemporury chroniclers. Even the detailed 
and accurate accounts of Babur lack an 
actual description gf the architectural pro 
jecls at Agru upon which he recorded to 
have employed 489 stone-cutters Historians 
of (he glorious age of Akbar, e g . Nizam* 
udtlin, Abul FswJ and Budaoni, suffer from 
the same defect They devoted attention 
chiefly to the Royal marches, ceremonies 
and functions, vrnrs and conquests, pro¬ 
motions. and sometimes religious discourses. 
The reference to monuments is regrettably 
casual. Abul Furl mentions upwards of 5tnJ 
buildings which Akbnr constructed in the 
fort at Agra but has taken no pains to des¬ 
cribe a single one! liven the magnificent 
Delhi Gale of this fort has not been men¬ 
tioned by him Beautiful palaces and ud- 
mirmimtjve buddings were constructed at 
Fntehpur Sikh before their eyes, but they 
haw made no mention of the so-called 
Bubal's Palace, Abul Fail's Palace, JodJi 
bai’s Palace »r the ednlrovcrsial Diwan-i- 
Khtu, They have nut described even the 
tomb of Sheikh Sulim CtishiL The Ibadat- 
K liana is still a mystery and in spite of o 


many suggestions it has not yet been traced 
Curiously, Badaoni used to enjoy the 
privilege of spending there hours together 
Jehangir has made a men!ion of the paluco 
be built near the rtunpuns in the fort of 
Agra. But his references to his father’s 
tomb at Sthantiara near Agra, built between 
A . D. 1605 and 1612 arc meagre and give 
no idea as to its exact planning or design. 
He even docs not allude to the prevision of 
a secret cenotaph—besides I he lowermost 
grave and (he uppermost sarcophagus— 
which was built ingeniously within the body 
of the fourth storey, unseen and unknown to 
the outside world. No contemporary record 
of any practical value exists regarding (tie 
tomb of hmad-utl’Danlah. The Ranch 
Mahal has not even been mentioned Abdul 
Hamid Lahauri, the court historian of Shah 
Jehan, was the first to idee up die subject: 
lit described at length the buildings of his 
patron in the forts of Agra and Delhi. Bui 
his accounts tut vague, without any order or 
arrangement, and lack a critical study of 
the prevalent architectural style. They arc 
full of cillogical commendations, so much 
so that almost every palace of his descrip¬ 
tion was loaded with gold and glittered more 
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glaringly than the sun and the immu and 
rose higher than the sky itself! 'Fhcir exact 
sites at the same tints cannot be located. 

Budding activity in the Mughal age, it 
appears, was a common feature and unless 
there was something unique which could 
evoke the medic vet sense of curiositv. it 
tailed to move the contemporary historian, 
who was generally not inclined to include 
architectural subjects in his precious 
accounts For him other Royal affairs of a 
political, military and ceremonial nature 
were of greater importance and hence 
occupied his whole attention. 

The foreign travellers who happened to 
be in India in the 16th and the 17th 
centuries have added some valuable infor¬ 
mation to these accounts. But they bad their 
own Umi unions. They had no access to the 
monuments until some powerful noble cho.-x 
to patronise them. They mixed with the 
people at large, and though they had no 
intention to suppress or to exaggerate, they 
were easily susceptible to rumours and 
hearsay. Their own business and pursuits 
often sometimes led them to ignore the 
monuments. Father Monsemrte doe* not 
give the necessary details of ihc Ibadjit- 
Khaim or the Fhwani-Khas at Fatefipur 
SikrL Hawkins is likewise deficient in l.is 
accounts of Akbar's tomb. Thomas Roe was 
several times with Jehangir in the MaMiuum* 
i-Shnhi or the ihu&nl-Khana* but bus never 
mentioned how the air-conditioning system 
was operated Peter Mundy's description of 
the wonderful buildings of Agra is equally 
meagre and imuQijrient. Tavernier person¬ 
ally weighed tlic diamonds of Shah khan 
but does not mention ihc secret apartment* 
where the Treasury was located, or iht 
Shisb Mahal or other palatial mansions in 
the Agra Fort. Fronds Bernier who was 
attached to the Tourt as a physician had 
access to the harem at limes, but he due* 
not describe the palaces. 

All this Itjs resulted in widespread nti.v 
conceptions ,-ind :it times, gross misrtpre 
sentatkm of the Mughal monuments. A* for 


ct ample. the to-caUed Palace ol Judlibai 
was not built Tor jodhbai, ihe queen of 
Jehangir, who later became the mother of 
Shah Jchan; J the so-called BirbaFs Palace 
was not built by Birbah the Diwun-j-Khas 
could never have beet) used as tlic Mali of 
Private Audience, as it is generally under 
stood. 1 Tile Amwslngh flute of Agra Fort 
was originally known ns Akbiir Dnrwiua 5 
and was renamed as such after A.f> 164-t 
when Amur .Singh Rathor, the elder brother 
of Raja Jaswarttstngli of Jodhpur, assassi¬ 
nated Mir Bukhsld lialubat Khun and was 
himself killed in the beret; battle which was 
fought, as it is likely, near this gate. 4 The 
so-called Mitmgiri Mahn! was originally 
the Palace of Ibrahim Lodi which was 
adopted and converted by Akbar for his 
own purpose. Ihc Mughal 'dhusal-Khanu' 
was not a bathroom hut the institution of 
the innermost, closely guarded, private 
council-house of the Emperor 1 The Cbiiii- 
ka-Rnuza has nothing Chinese in its form 
nor material: it is on the oilier hand one of 
the most brilliant examples of glared-tile 
decoration, the origin of which can syste¬ 
matically he I raved to undent Mcsopoia- 
mia. 6 The Slush Mahal likewise is the most 
glaring specimen in India of the interior 


). For ulcnriiiciiion of J<*i|hhji' «c juiliorh 
i si per, 'Mausoleum ot Miriam /attssoi at 
A*ra, J Quarterly Review nf Historical 
Slum, Calcutta. Vpi X. 3 , 

3. See author* paper 'Ciencdi of (he Diwun-i- 
Klias a| Fulehpur SUltL,’ Indite, Vui V, 
No t. March ms. 

3, VViliurn Finch hi» c.iiunM'v m.de ,i mention 
of iliii pule m ‘Aialvsi Ijfow.iae 1 , Ct Wit 
Thm f o-iter, f.nriy Trttveh in India (London, 
IMl|. p. (S3, 

-t. Abdul Humid latnmi, iiaJdMhnattuJ. Vol 
II lilib. tod.. Calculi*, IfUUli, pp. j»n.84; 
James Tod, Annait anti Antfautiut of 
RaftHshan. Vol II (London, J4 ?oj, p. 477; 
Ws Obnrvatlon ihm it w,-o nrifiinnftj called 
iioU»nn*T>a[c' (cf. ibid., p. 47B) U not uc- 
ccplahlc, Pi. Itfikedwi.ir N»}h Kcti. Gloria 
of Mnrutir n„J iht Gforiaui Rntham (Jodb 
p«r. ItMj), pi*. JH-S4. It P. iitytli. 
History rtf Stint, fiium cf Itrlhi, pp, 11617. 

5. See author* paper 'Mughal HamRsna .and 
the lot rii in ion of Chi ml Khan a.' I domic 
r„tt<trr. Hyderabad. Vol XLiV. N> 2 
(April. I "HD). 

*>. Sec autlior's mono;-: uph Crttanr Drtorotian 
in Xtuiihat Afrhitrrturt (Bombay, 1470 }, 
pp- 5 32 , 
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i> mami!miiti» n of glass-mosaic that (lie 
Romans ami then die By tan tines employed 
an a large scale. 

This unhistorica] popular nomenclature 
of the monuments owes a lot to the over 
zealous, over confident illiterate guides who 
coin such legendary association* find spread 
stories which wt rl. winders on the sense of 
curiosity and romance of visitors. Their 
stories, which belong more to the art of 
fiction than to the science of history, gra¬ 
dually settle and become established.’ This 
is how a considerable port of the history 
of Mughal architecture has been framed 
up! 

Right since Thornton's Gazetteer of the 
Fust India Company, which was published 
in Loudon in 1854. the British were anxious 
to record the monuments, Thants to James 
Fergus son’ ‘s pioneer efforts and Ales antler 
Cunningham's most enlightened Director 
Generalship of ihe Archaeological Survey 
of India, a preliminary study of the Mughal 
monuments was taken in hand. A.C.L. 
Car Hey to nude u detailed survey, collected 
the traditional stories, screened the legends 
and tried to provide a true history of Mughal 
architecture H .H. Cole, H .G. Keene. F B. 
H a veil, and others followed in his footsteps. 
F. T Atkinson and F. 11. Usher edited the 
accounts of Agra and Its monuments in 
volume VII of Statistical. Descriptive anil 
Historical Account of Northern Western 
Provinces of India, published at Allahabad 
in 1884. H. R Nevill compiled the available 
information in ills A$m: A Gazetteer in 
1905. E. W, Smith look up the task of 
making a detailed survey of the buildings 
of Fateh pur Siltri. AkbiuN tomb, and 
Chini-ka-Rauy.i He expended a great 
amount of labour and collected invaluable 
plans, diagrams, plates and other Illustra¬ 
tive material. The work was further pur- 

1. I inirutn Paje <rf, splmAmm of the Ena, 
p. 144) rtdillv cvrnni ruled on Inis aspect. 
'Many ef ihc buHdlMl nr* rum known by 
mtno which arc entirely arbitrary and have 
no jim ilk Atkin beyond the uw(i* at the local 


$ 

sited under the Director-Generalship of 
Sir John Marshall and the Vice royalty of 
Curzon. which is however inure noted for 
restoration and conservation of the monu¬ 
ments titan their correct interpretation from 
the historical point of view. Some Muslim 
scholars also shared the study and the 
names of Syed Muhammad Iauif, Moimid- 
din and Asitaraf Husain may be men ti otic J 
in particular. > 

But, except fur Fcrgussoti and I la veil, 
one and all described the monuments in a 
Stereotype manner; they either neglected the 
historical part or accepted the popular mis 
conceived notions They did not interpret 
tin- architectural style with reference to the 
structural and decorative details; they 
ignored the inspiration which had brought 
about these forms. No attempt was made 
to trace the historical background or the 
evolutionary process with respect to the 
phenomena which gave this architecture its 
distinctive character. Fergusson and It a veil 
have no doubt discussed some fundamentals 
as far as it was possible to do so in the 
second half of the 19th century and the rim 
quarter of the 20th century. As art-critics 
they laid the foundation but failed iu re¬ 
build the history of these monuments or to 
correct the misconceptions. Even in their 
capacity :ls pioneer scholars of architecture, 
they had their own drawbacks: while Fer- 
gusson was too occidental in his 3pproacb, 
1 fa veil maintained too oriental an outlook' 
Percy Brown tried to maintain an impar¬ 
tial altitude but tic had too va3t a field lor 
study—he took up the architectural styles 
of the whole of India from the earliest time 
to the modem day. An intensive study of 
this particular school of architecture was 
out of question, and be, therefore, could not 
do justice to it He did not dent with scores 
of represen tail ve buildings like the tomb 
of Rroz Khan, the tomb of Mariam 
Zamanl, Nandi Mahal, CTiinnka-Rauza. 
Slush Mahal and others. Out of the seventy- 
six intact monuments at Agra, he dealt only 
with the Agra Fort and some of its palaces, 
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and the Moti Masjid, AkbaA tomb, the 
tomb of Itmad-ud-Daulab, the Taj Mahal 
anti the Jatni MasjicL He did not make any 
mention of the very important Mughal in¬ 
stitution of Ham mum or Phansighar He 
dealt with only die masterpieces or Mughal 
architecture and then? too hi> accounts are 
often sketchy Me did nut challenge the 
fictitious stories, c,g., the one that Shah 
Ichan intended to build a second Taj on the 
other bank of the Jumuna With very 
limited time and space at his disposal, he 
did not aim to build a systematic history 
of Mughal architecture but deal only with 
its highlights 

These scholars are not to be blamed 
Their labours arc not to be underrated, 
nor should their foundational work be mb- 
judged So much of hearsay and romance 
had been mixed with ilie history of these 
monuments dial it was riot easy m winnow 
it all out Unless a long-drawn, persistent 
and a thoroughly detailed special study of 
their architectural style in each individual 
case could be made on the basis of the 
historical background and the evolution of 
each structural and ornamental aspect, such 
attempts are not likely to bear fruit either. 
If the documentary or inscription nl 
evidence is not forthcoming or is not reli¬ 
able. the legendary version only makes a 
mess of the whole thing; only u systematic 
and detailed study of its style can help us 
to extract die maximum truth to write a 
genuine history of Mughal architecture. 

Unfortunately, the study of architectural 
monuments as a branch of history Ittts 
generally been neglected in modem India 
Its value as the most perfect manifestation 
of cultural pursuits nf the past has rawly 
been real bed. It may be due to some cum¬ 
bersome technicalities which arc inevitably 
involved in the study of this aspect of 
history. Scholars study with interest the 
fierce batiks which Babur fought at Punipat 
and Kbimwa but remain unconcerned with 
hts Bngh GuM-Afshin (presently known m 
RumbagM at Agra where he introduced the 


Char-bagh phut, the terraced garden and 
the artificial arrangement of running water 
through channels, water-chutes and lily- 
ponds. 

No doubt the language of stone is diffi¬ 
cult to decipher but once understood, it 
may prove one of the most authentic 
sources of history. Monuments—the archi¬ 
tectural projects of the past—preserve the 
most faithful record of contemporary 
society: or the faith and beliefs, the aesthe¬ 
tic outlook and art capabilities of the con¬ 
temporary people. As Morgan defines it, 
'Architecture is (he printing press of all 
ages and gives a history of the state of 
Society in which it was erected.' The chro¬ 
nicles which are written in the stones of 
constructed structures provide a key to the 
habits, thoughts mid aspirations of the 
people who brought them to form. ‘The 
study of architecture opens up the enjoy¬ 
ment of contemplating buildings with an 
appreciation of their purpose, meaning and 
chnrnt ami every structure conjures up Ihc 
conditions of post ages. It is the one art 
with which we are all br mini it Into daily 
contact, for it shelters us from Ihc elements, 
gives us "Home'’ and enshrines the sacred 
symbols of ulE religions ,. Architecture is 
the mother of (he arts of Sculpture, Painting 
and the allied Decorative Crafts. . The 
History of Architecture b n record of 
coMmuoiu evolution . .Architecture, strid¬ 
ing down the ages, was evolved, moulded 
and adopted to meet the changing needs of 
nations in their religious, political and 
domestic development. A glance along the 
perspective of past ages reveals architecture 
a$ a lithic history of social conditions, 
progress, and religion and events which arc 
land-marks in the history uf mankind; for 
as architecture is in all periods intimately 
connected with national life the genius of 
fl nation unmistakably slumped on its 
archilcciiir.il monuments.. .throughout the 
history of the human race architecture, the 
mother of all arts, has supplied shrines for 
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rclieinn, homes for the living and JMonu¬ 
ments for the dettL^ 

Fergusson was fully conscious of Uil- 
nature of his work and largely relied on the 
definitions and interpretations which could 
be deduced from a study of the historical 
stones. Fie observed. 'Some men of great 
eminence and learning, more conversant 
with books than buildings have naturally 
drawn their knowledge and inferences from 
written authorities, none of which arc con¬ 
temporaneous with the events they relate 
and nil of which have been avowedly alter¬ 
ed and falsified in later times My authori¬ 
ties on the contrary have been mainly die 
imperishable records in the rocks or on 
sculptures and carvings which necessarily 
represented at the lime the faith and feel¬ 
ings or those who executed them, and 
which retain their original impress (o this 
day In such a country its India, the chhds 
of her sculptors arc, so far as I can judge, 
immeasurably more to be 1 rusted than the 
pens of her authors.*’ 

IV fin stave Ic Don. the eminent French 
archaeologist, thought along identical lines: 
"We talk with reason when we say that 
nothing Is more dearly written than what is 
written in stone; the History of India is 
traced us dearly as possible upon its 
monument*. These last unfortunately are 
disappearing with regreliable rapidity,' 19 A 
proper study nr these monuments would 
no doubt add substantially to the informa¬ 
tion scholars are already in possession of, 
and would fill in a certain miserable 
vacuum. The spirit of the Mughal age is 
most faithfully reflected in their monuments 
and their study will give insight into the 
tastes and temperaments of their builders, A 
free use of the typically Hindu architectural 

*. Sir Ranhm Fbidmt, .4 Mb ton of Atvhi 
ireiuff (On the Cbm para (ire Method) 
It uiiJoti. 1956), Prelaw, p. X) and p. 4, 

‘*. lamet FLT$m*on, Ifmivv at fwlitm ansi 
Esttlttti A rfhitettuir [London. 18761, Pie 

r««*. p. viii. 

in. rf. J. Bufftes*. The Architectural Amiouf- 
lles or Northern finjiu.it. .1 .S.l . New lm- 
perjM Series Vet XXXIt (louden, 
p. 9j, 


features and forms in the buildings of 
Afcbnr, for c*ample, is representative of his 
libera! outlook and his generous patronage 
of indigenous artisans His inscriptions make 
no mention of Hazral Muhammad and 
demonstrate the emancipation of the State 
from die ecclesiastical control. Jehangir’s 
love of nature and a care-free artistic 
tempera mem is well reflected in his terraced 
gardens and garden-pa vilioos. Shah 
J chan's monuments, full of cshubcrancc 
and splendour, arc representative of hU 
golden age which is noted for prosperity. 
<<tiled institutions of polity, security and 
development of arts and crafts, 
r~*The Mughal art of building has generally 
been misunderstood as an offshoot of 
Saracenic architecture based nn Islamic tech¬ 
niques and forms. An intensive study of the 
monuments will however show on the other 
hand that it fs as much a product of Indian 
art conceprions as is the art of Gnndhara 
Though it liberally utilised Islamic inspi¬ 
rations, it evolved fundamentally on the 
lines which hod been prescribed by the 
undent Indian architectural norms. It is 
representative of the amazing capacity of the 
Indian artisan to adapt himself to changed 
conditions and to assimilate the inspirations 
with which he is introduced from time to 
time. The Mughals thus employed the 
structural expedients of the arcuate order, 
eg., the arch, the vault, die squinch and 
the dome, along with the tribe ate features nf 
typically Indian origin, like the pillnr. the 
bracket, the beam, the rhhftjjtt, ihe cor¬ 
belled pendenrive, the oriel window, the 
fmdmaktua and the kalasa finial. The 
constructional techniques, as well as the 
instruments of construction, i.c._ the ruf- 
iutrakam, remained essentially Indian. The 
lines on the horizontal axis and the propor¬ 
tions of the vertical sections were much guid- 
ded by the ancient I 'anu- Lexis. They also 
played a dominant part in planning and dis¬ 
posal of the details which had sometimes 
hide functional value and »w more guided 
by aesthetic consideration 
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A study of the different stages of the evo- 
luliou of the lorub will enable us to evaluate 
the amount of ins pi ration Hint was derived 
from indigenous sources and belter under¬ 
stand Ihe Taj Mahal at Agra as a culmination 
of the Mughal tnmb architecture. It will be 
seen, for example, that the Sarvatobhadfa 
plan of the ancient Hindus was suitably 
integrated with Babur's char-bach in die 
Mughal tomb. The Jlvmakutu guided the 
interior arrangement. The dome, along 
with the four kiosks on the skyline, 
represented the Pmch-ratng formula. 
As will be discussed in the following pages, 
(he Mughal tomb had a striking resemblance 
to the Buddhist stupa with regard to certain 
important fundamentals. 

Many other aspects of the Mughal tomb 
has-: not been brought to light Akbar's tomb 
at Sikandara, for example, has a third tomb¬ 
stone which has been placed carefully in a 
secret storey, A dome probably formed 
part or the original design to crown this 
unique structure. It has specimens of ail 
the prevalent schemes and styles of archi¬ 
tectural ornamentation, including (hose of 
incised painting and fully developed inlay. 
Such a great mon ume nt as the Taj MaluJ 
loo has not been viewed in the correct per¬ 
spective with respect to many obscure or 
controversial aspects, as for example, its 
origin, plan and design. That it is gradually 
sinking into the river has been confirmed by 
available data. 

The art of torub construction blossomed 
most ex huhera fitly in India under the Great 
Mugluth h wus during their prosperous 
rule and in their artistic age that some of 
the best and the most magnificent tombs of 
the world were produced. Unfortunately, 
their rigiitfn] place lias not yet been assigned 
to them. The Mughal style is widely mis¬ 
understood: it has generally been allotted, 
along with other Indian style-, Buddhist. 
Jainn and Brahmanical, a very inferior posi¬ 
tion in the non-his torica! class. 11 It fe 
remarked that these styles 'remained dclach- 
II. Cf. Pletefcct, op. c(t, fjf.rb cd,). p. KS0. 


cd from Western Art and exercised little 
direct influence on it.. . These noo-histo¬ 
rical style- can scarcely he as bltert-tiag :ls 
those of Europe, which have programed by 
the successive solution of constructive pro¬ 
blems resolutely met and overcome; for in 
the East decorative schemes seem generally 
to have outweighed all other considerations 
and in this would appear to lie the main 
essential differences between Historical and 
mm-Htstoricel arch i lecture/ 11 It is u nuiltcr 
to be seriously regret ted that the great inge¬ 
nuity and lucid skill of the Indian builder 
which enabled him to devise scores of struc¬ 
tural expedients has nut earned appreciation 
or even recognition. May be, the scholars 
did itot have lime or occasion to study inten¬ 
sively how marvellously the Indian builder 
has handled bulb die arcuate and (he tra- 
be ate systems simull.meoudy He evolved 
the arch in a variety of methods with scores 
of forms Ultimately with the use or two 
stone slabs designed as semi-arches, but 
which were ui a mutter of course the modi¬ 
fied form of bTiiekeiv lie dispensed with the 
arcuate method of construction and support¬ 
ed the load on easily manipulative hori¬ 
zontal beams. He devised a wide variety of 
flat ceilings at the fort of Agra. By dividing 
it into smaller compartments or by providing 
an inner rotating chhajjti supported bv 
brackets, he reduced Uie total span and with 
this device fie could provide flat horizontal 
ceilings for large halls without the use of 
pillars. He covered imlla of IS feel i 7 it 
metres) span with booms of I" feet {3.02 
metres) length without the use of pillar* or 
pilasters! He supported the compartment* 
of the flat ceiling in some esses on beauti¬ 
fully devised struts, mu! often combined the 
vault with (lie flat ceiling ,ind ihe arch with 
beam mid bracket 

The Indian builder worked on undent 
architectural traditions which >,pc:ik pri¬ 
marily of the tahMffla*ita —the rhythm of 
the level, rind of urdhvo-chhmda— the 

J2. Ibid,, p. gtut. 
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rhythm of the elevation, implying the most 
proportionate measure winch hnrtncmiou»!y 
connects the ground plan and the vertical 
wclion of a building. His llirec groups of 
lines, the pmmalta-xutra, the pta ytmt-WBH 
and the vlnyunyjtltrp, determined the 
most rhythmical disposition of the plan. Me 
expressed die hnrizonmJ parts in propor- 
1 run Lite measurement with reference to die 
vertical ones and vice-versa, which shows that 
he treated his creation as a three-dimensional 
unit interconnected In oil its parts. The 
perfectly evolved i-nsfa-canons have laid 
down precepts for the minutest details of the 
construction. 

The assumption that in India decorative 
scheme-; outweighed all other consideration* 
iv definitely based on meagre arid insufficient 
data; sitpu and chitra (sculpture and paint¬ 
ing t hnve always been treated in India as 
subsidiary and subordinate to V as fit (archi- 
teciurcl. fn the Mughal age, e see pi for a 
few examples, e g, the Oitnr-kfl-Roum nnd 
die Shish Mahal, the ornament lasts always 
been subordinated to the structure. It is the 
form a* % whole which predominates The 
Taj Miihstl and the Mod Mnsjtd stand ts the 
most brilliant examples of structure! that do 
not depend for their superbly graceful effect 
on any ornamentalinr>, bu! on the style of 
their architecture. Particularly in the Moil 
MiiyjiiJ, there is f radically no decinniitm. It 
is t.ir simpler than the Parthenon a( Athens, 
the ot nan rent at km of which—more than its 
s true tine—impressed Sir Banister and earn¬ 
ed his whole■-hearted applause r 'This 
miracle of .ire hi I centre, compact of glistening 
marble, marvellous sculpture and glowing 
colour* has thrown its glamour over men 
through all the ages and more than justifies 
the podfc description of Emerson— l< Earth 
proudly wears the Parti tenon .is the best gem 


upon her rone", 111 This partiality Is due to 
the fact Lhiit the Moti Masjid and the Taj 
are tiot properly understood, It is really 
shocking that ’ the grotesque Egyptian 
boulders, the ruined heaps of Assyria— 
sometimes even monuments which no longer 
exist—could claim for themselves a better 
place than the Taj Mahal and the Moti 
Masjtd in liic annuls of architecture. 

Beside* the Taj and the Moll Masjid. 
which need to be studied in detail and pre¬ 
sented in the correct perspective they 
deserve, there arc other representative 
buildings at Agra which occupy an im¬ 
portant position in the evolution of Mughal 
architecture. Agra was the capital of the 
Great Mugjials for nearly a century and saw 
some great day-, of prosperity and grandeur: 
it saw the Golden period of Muslim India. 
Delhi hid Balban. Allauddin Khaiji and 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq is its rulers, but 
in comparison to AKbar and Shah Ichan the 
create*! "J them nil and master-builders, they 
were pigmies. Delhi saw the initial conquest 
—the demdUkw and desecration of the 
temples, indiscriminate slaughter, heinous 
murders. Family feuds, struggles for the 
throne it saw tombs constructed in for¬ 
tresses. But Agra experienced a period of 
vccuriiy and real prosperity; its tomb;, arc 
built in bcauliful ehar-bagh gardens, adorned 
with waterways, tank; and fountains. The 
Muglml tombs and mosque* .ire (rprrsenia- 
live of the perfection of the an of building. 
Muslim rule flourished most magnificently 
at Agin. Perhaps no other medieval city of 
India had such luck Some of the building; 
constructed by the Moghuls at Agra arc the 
finest specimens of their style and deserve 
to be studied in particular to enable them 
to earn for themselves their rightful place in 
the cultural history of India. 

D, Cf, op. cit, fltth cd., l,°iufcm t«|j H 
P . 123- 
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Man JH.'Him fais dead and erected suitable 
sepulchral*, ir> perpetuate the memory from 
most ancient times, Du rial was chiefly 
guided by bis philosophical concepts. 
Ardent Egyptians strongly believed in a 
future state. They therefore carefully em¬ 
balmed and preserved the bodies of their 
Pharaohs and erected enduring and tre¬ 
mendous tomb-pyramids over them. Hie 
necessary articles of life were also stored 
almtg with the dead body. They believed 
that the soul will one day return, 1 and that 
the dwelling house was only a temporary- 
lodging and the tomb the permanent abode. 1 
Tombs were constructed in the ‘nuistaba* 
form, were excavated into the rocks and, 
most popularly, in the pyramid form. 
Pyramids were built with huge stone 
boulders in step-like tiers which were taler 
filled in with packing blocks on all sides, 
thus sloping towards the core at the desired 
angle, The pyramid was not an isolated 
structure but the parr of a complex of 

I Sir UjiHMcf Fletcher. A tfinori of Arrhittt* 
fwr. |7lh «1, fl oniivm, p. 2J, 

1 . 'll ‘hP.'ru ihe after life uni not il« preterit 
which JorrurtAici! Egyptian voniemtxHitaa,' 
Cf. ibid., p, 22 ; also p 15, 
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buildings which included the temples halls, 
si ores and other subsidiary structures, but 
it was undoubtedly the most important part. 

The Pharaohs built magnificent pyramids 
in their own lifetime - Great tomb activity 
spread from c 31100 B.C to 2130 B.C 
during which the famous pyramids of Cbh 
were built respectively by Cheops, Cheph- 
ren and Mykerinos. 

Ziggurats were sacred. artificial, tiered 
mountain-temples of ilic undent Mesopota¬ 
mians who did nw construct monumental 
tombs like the Egyptians, Excavations at 
I Jr, in southern Iraq, have however reveal¬ 
ed that the ancient Sumerians also buried 
their dead. And like the Egyptians they 
too deposited articles of daily necessities 
and personal belongings into Hie grave 
along whh the body 4 They also had n 
belief in some v>ft of future life Some 
Koval tombs contain bcxits^ in one case it 
is of silver, while others are of bitumen 
loaded with a air go of vessels for food and 
drink, probably to ferry the soul to the 
other world. 

3. Ibid,, p. 36 

+- Str Tennant Woollen, Enravatbuu at Hr 
iLoodoo, 1935), p J3, 
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A new era in lomb construction had 
dawned in Persia with the Adi lie men ids. 
Cyrii* It died in 529 B C. M Ftr&epdb. die 
new capital His body was brought back 
to Pasargad&e to be interned in the tomb 
which tie had constructed for the purpose. 1 
The successors of Cyrus also built magni¬ 
ficent tombs near Pcrsepolts, Darius I 
had his tomb excavated in the rock at 
Naqsfc-i-Rustam, near Pcrscpolto, in the 
beginning of the 5th century B.C 4 

The Greeks also erected beautiful memo¬ 
rials to their dead. The most famous was 
built for King Mausote (355*350 B, C.) at 
flaiicamassos. The word 'mausoleum' 

meaning a monumental tnmb or a funerary 
structure—has been derived from the same 
Greek tomb of king Mausdos/ The 
Greeks excavated tombs in the rocks also 
and examples of these ore found in North 
Africa and Asia Minor. They used beau¬ 
tifully sculptured sarcophagi in (heir 
tombs, the one at Chidos, dated c. 350 B.C , 
being among the most finely finished 
examples. 

The Romans carried further the tradition 
of erecting monumental tombs over the 
rcnuirts of their Royal personnel They 
practised cremation as well a* burial: 
some of their tomb* contain bodies while 
others preserve ashes* The tomb or 
Augustus (25 B.Cl and of Hadrian 
(A.D. 135) at Rome arc the most out¬ 
standing sepulchral* of the Romans 

Oiristjjin objection to cremation and 
preference for burial prevailed after the 
4th century Tomb-construction received a 
new impetus with burial coming io be 
practiced almost invariably. The Byzan¬ 
tines built grand mausoleums, The tomb 
of S, Constan/a. built at Rome by Cons tan- 
line for Itis daughter in A.D 330, the tomb of 
Gallia Pladdia at Ravenna, built in 
A.D 420. and of Thcodorie, also at 

?. Ando* ne/.mt, 7 (it i'i at Irtm it ondnn. 

IWi, p. IIW 

is jHd. p m 

7 . 7 if idler. Dp. ci(., p. 148 . 

8. Ibid,, pp, :i7, 2J». 221 


Ravenna, built in AT> 530. are among 
die best examples of this nature. The 
last one has ashes deposited in an urn.'' 

Excavations at Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa have revealed that the people of 
the Indus A’alley Civilisation disposed their 
dead in all the three ways: they buried the 
body as a whole, buried fractionally alter 
exposure and disappearance of the llcsh. 
and buried ashes after freni.ition in spe¬ 
cialty built urns,' 1 * Urns were buried within 
dwelling houses or in close proximity. As 
it seems, no structures were raised over the 
bodies even when buried completely except 
probably the earthen mound which could 
signify temporarily the site of the burial. 

Tlie Hindus buried their dead in the age 
of the Rig Veda and the Athnrva Veda. 
Later, post-cremation burial, and then only 
cremation, was practised/ 1 A Smasana tor 
cemetery) was provided for burning the 
dead. In cases of post-cremation burials, 
provision had been made to raise simple 
sepulchral mounds 12 over the pin into 
which the urn* containing the bones were 
deposited. 

Indian stupas were originally funeral 
mounds/' Tlie;. were m existence prior 
to the advent of Gautama Buddha/' irul 
were erected over the remains of the royal 
personnel a* well us saints 14 and thus repre- 

■». Ibid.. r , 2*7, 

10, A.D. Puulfcmr, Vedic Atte {Bombay. 1985), 

p. m. 

11. t> Ft. Sh-iAlri. Origin rind DrrslttpOtrtU a/ the 
ftitutdr of AnenWT Wotxhir in tntUa ECal* 
emu. 1963). pp. lo-it 

n. tbid.. p. 

13, Sir Joint Marshall, A Hunt.' to Vjj (Cal¬ 
cutta, p. 50. 

|4, Alexander CuMuBfhfcm. The BhtJjo Tape* 
(London. I &54>. p. It): li D, Ha* *11, Ancient 
inttl Medieval Atehiteelu/e nf India (London, 
|9I5). p 46; A.K. Cootimrsiwimiy, Hittan 
61 Indian and ttutdaeAun An (Dover «K. 
I^Al, p 30, S K. Sur,f.ta,M:i. 7Jir Ate of 
imperial Unity fRombai, I960), p 4S7 
15, Cunningham. p. |l: ‘"Ttfc" of "iumului 4 
wo* ihf common form of lOmtn at I ha I pe- 
(tad 1 . Beniamin Row bnil, The Ao anti Arcla- 
iniur* of India (London, W7) p 45; V S. 
Agnunafa, tndmn Art (Varahau, 

P 120; ‘In Prc-Huddki irujukw the stupa 
hml come to be accepted aa the moewmeal 
associated wilh the tlie of a Malvajmruiha/ 
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sent the oldest form of funereal structures. 
'the Jain to, too followed this tradition and 
erected stupas over the ashes of the I in as. 
c.g„ the one at Vttisitli f Basarti 1 was dedi¬ 
cated to Munisuvrata and another at 
Mathura to Siiparsvanntha ft flic Mathura 
stupa was said to Italic been repaired in the 
lime of ParsvanaLhit, c. 800 B.C 17 Four 
other Jaiim stupas seem to have existed at 
Mat hum about the same time; one accord¬ 
ing to an inscription dated A.D. 167 is 
designated as 'Dcvunirmiiit' and is record¬ 
ed as having been elected for Parevonalha 
in 777 B.CV Though origin ally a funereal 
structure, the stupa was adopted by the 
Jainas for worship prior to die practice of 
imago-worship. Some Joins sculptures 
recovered nt Mathura, particularly the 
ayttgapatas, unmislaJiably depict stupa- 
worship. 

However it was the Buddhists who popu¬ 
larised the use of the stupa.^ Gautama 
Buddha himself gave instructions to his 
disciple Anaruin that his rerun ins should he 
placed within stupas which should be erect¬ 
ed at the four cross-roads, like the Cfudtra- 
vnrtjs, 3 ’ He thus gave sanction I r> the 
popular belief, and the stupa became 
associated with Buddhist religious 
rituals. Emperor Asuka ordered the sur¬ 
viving bodily relies Of the Lord, e.g, teeth 
and bones, to be distributed and deposited 
into commemorairve stupas which were 
erected at all the important places of the 
Empire. Thus a devotional aspect was 

16, tJ-P- Shall, Studies fa Joint Aft fBanam, 
iWi. [i 'J; Sj :.!’*■■ ui, or- eit., p 4**’. 
n , stitth, p. t. 

IS Ihvl., PP 63-64. 

IV Sn&iwnU, up. til., p. 487: V. V .-V.'.iavtub. 
1 L*>litilnn nf Ihe Hindu Trmpie (V annual, 
1965), p. 23. 

20. V.S AKinwala, Snntlr* it i irnflm Art (Vq«- 

m»i, ISojj, p. #0, 


established: the stupa became a symbol of 
Bnddliist worship and was no more a fune¬ 
rary structure only It tnkht u;4 have been 
an elaborate structure in its early phases, 
but with the great importance Asoka 
attached to ils symbolism it became elabo¬ 
rate in plan and elevation. The stupa-farm 
received great impetus, developed and 
ultimately culminated Id Ltie world famous 
stupas of Saudii and 11 hitrimt. 

The stupu is the only funereal s line lure 
nf Ibe undent Hindus (Brahmanical. Jains 
and Buddhists] After Asolta it became a 
symbol and a place of worship, rather than 
u mausoleum pure and simple. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, the idea of the tomb does not 
lit in well in the Indian philosophical con¬ 
cept, The body is turn tin: if is compose d 
of live elements which disintegrate and 
return to their respective places after death 
The ultimate destination of the being Is 
ntQksha or nirvana. Even such extreme 
materialists and atheists as the Clurbakas 
did not attach any reality to the body: 
v«ff*jH=n qsrfiRsf fir: 1 (MOO 

this body is reduced lo ashes it will never 
Ire received again). This view thus differ¬ 
ed fundamentally from the undent Egyptian 
concept of a future life which led them to 
preserve the body with utmost euro and 
caution. The Hindus considered it only in 
teems of .i simple abode into which the 
Dima \ha of (he being resides temporarily. 
They, therefore, prat-lived cremation and 
did not normally care for Ihc idea of pre¬ 
serving the ashes Their architectural 
efforts were con cun tilled more on the pro¬ 
duction of the mogul[kem temple which is 
the prascnltr or the permanent House of the 
thids. Precisely Itunb-cont traction did not 
play uny pari in the pre-Muslim Hindu 
religions architecture. 



CHAPTER 


Early Islamic 
Tombs 


Islam commanded its followers to bury 
their dead; il stipulated that the dead body 
must be laid in the grave with the head to 
the north and llic feel to the south, the face 
being turned towards Mecca. It provided 
that only unburm brick? and earth should be 
used to close the grave l Arabic —.nmqbimv 
Persian— quhi). To build a tomb over the 
grave with stones, burnt bricks or mortar or 
to write a verse upon it is strictly forbidden 
in tiic I Imtlis.- J Hay nil Muhammad himself 
tv,is very particular in this respect and pray¬ 
ed that ’God would not allow his follower* 
to make hi$ totnh an objeci of idolatrous 
adoration According To Islamic mytho¬ 
logy the dead will wait In (heir graves for 
the Day of Resurrection when seventy-two 
pcrwuu will rise from each grave. It dearly 
indicates that the grave should be covered 
with eorih only so that during The course of 

21. T. I' 1 flights, I Meatman of t.ifam lion- 
dun. 1W5>. pp. 46, AN, 150, 6«; He iju&ir. 
fn.uu MhhUt tFkwfc V, Cfupicr Vf, Puri fj 
Ifw fciytn* of Jflhtr. AJthI Huiv.ij \\ Avnll 
Tatar and S-nt Urn Atn W iqnai; H W Smith. 
Thr Minimi ArchiiccHiiv of pjulehpui SiVrt. 
Purl 111.' A.\ i. N.l S. Vo I. XVlil i ,-Mh- 
Imbed. U 46 ). p 27 

22. Hueh«. op. ctt.. p !SJ, 


lime other dead bodies could be deposited 
in the came piece uf land Ttic erection of 
monumental man solemn* is thus explicitly 
ruled out. It is a cwritws compulsion of 
human ambition to perpetuate .i memory on 
the one hand and express love for the beauti¬ 
ful on tile other that in spite of this strict 
orthodox injunction, surprisingly splendid 
tombs were constructed by the Mohamme¬ 
dans for themselves and for iltcir dead. 

No tomb of Ihe Omuyyids has come down 
io us, which indicates thtil originally The 
Muslims were not particular about tombs 
The unsettled nature of lie limes was also 
responsible for this barren igc. Though a 
marked change was fell after the overthrow 
of the Omttyyids by the Abbitstds in 
A.f>. 750. the political turbulence continued 
to frighten the early Abbasid Caliphs. They 
did not wish the sites of their graves to be 
generally known for fear of iltcir being dug 
up and lunwl upside down by their v*ppe- 
nents When oJ-Mansur died, a hundred 
graves were dug to create confusion. 11 

The earliest monumental tomb of Islam is 

21, K V C CrtvvicIL Ettrl\ Muslim ArchUet- 
tutr <1. widen, I95S>, r ^20. 
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the Quhhar-as-Sulaibiya or the (omb of the 
Abbasid KhaJif al-Muntasir. on the west 
hank of the Tigris. His Cl reek mother 
erected ihis tomb over his body after his 
assassination in A*D. 862. Later, two more 
Khalifs, al-Mutaz?. and fll-Muhtadi, were 
also buried in it. ft is octagonal in plan 
with a square central hall with an 
octagonal ambulatory rotating on ;r!l 
’iitltv Hie tomb of Hulaku Mnragfa 
dated A D. 1260 is another example of the 
octagonal type. Its best example outside 
India is the mausoleum of Uljaitu Khutfa- 
barida. the Mongol Khan of Persia 
(A.D 1304-16) at Sultatiiya. The octagonal 
plan and its other associate features appear 
here in a fully developed stage. Particularly 
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noticeable are the triple arches on cadi of 
its octagonal sides. 34 

Among the most perfectly developed 
square tombs, the Gunbad-i-Surfch or die 
Red Tomb at Maraglta is Lite earliest. If 
was built in 542 H. (A.D. 1147), The 
square mortuary chamber was roofed with 
it dome resting on stalactite ;quinche>. It 
had been beautifully decorated with glared 
lDe> and brick work- Die Turks were thus 
acquainted with both square and octagonal 
types of tombs when they tbLi Wished them¬ 
selves in India in the tost decade of the 
12th century. 

24. 11. Saladin, Manuel D'An Muittlmon, Vol. 
1 (L'Architecture) i Patti. French edition, 
1907), p. 345. fig, 267. 


CHAPTER 


Pre-Mughal Tombs 

In India 


The Ti'fth s who established themselves in 
India did not have Islamic artisans with 
them. They were lighting against very 
heavy odds and except for a few unavoid¬ 
able mullas (priests) for religious guidance, 
their long trains consisted of soldiers only. 
The Hindu artisan who had to be employed 
unavoidably by these early Turkish rulers of 
(he Delhi Sultanate was a traditional master 
of stone-construction, lie built on the 
inibcate system mid spanned the >paces with 
horizontal beams which Jk supported on 
pillars with the help of brackets. He used 
the pendettlives and ingeniously invented 
the corbelling to provide a circular roof 
over the tmttdapa. I tc rarely used a cement- 
ftig agent as the huge boulders of lus con¬ 
struction could rest securely one over the 
other without it by llicir own weight. He 
had a thorough background of thousands of 
years in the treatment of stone which he 
could handle almost like wax. In his pro¬ 
fuse and exquisite carving work on stone, 
he could successfully and faithfully reflect 
life in its various forms and moods, ns is 
evident from the sculptures of the temples 
of Khajuraho for example. 


When tilled upon to work, he must have 
presented himself with his traditional hies 
und chisels. Jle was conversant with the 
construction of the cruciform temple with 
pyramidal curvilinear siUiara over a garbfm- 
griha, us was dictated by the individualistic 
form of religious worship. He mast have 
embarrassed his new employers who want¬ 
ed to build a mosque for congregational 
prayer or a spacious tomb with dome and 
arches. But wiih his amazing adaptability 
and capacity to learn new techniques und 
methods and to mould them hi his own way. 
he posed no serious problem. Necessary 
supervision which wo* best available from 
among the Muslim retinue was provided to 
guide the Hindu builder. Probably plans 
were drawn: model* of day or wood were 
prepared; inscriptions were designed on 
paper in actual si/e and the Hindu artisan 
sat to work. 

The Unit monumental Muslim tomb in 
India is the Sullan-ghari at Delhi, built by 
Shamsuddin lltutmjsh for his son Nasintddin 
Muhammad who died in A.D. 123!, The 
square courtyard has colonnade- on the cast 
ant! west side* and an octagonal platform 
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in its centre with a cry pi underneath with 
the grave. The pillars anil bracket-capital* 
arc essentially Hindu, and the construe Linn 
is trabeated. JTie corbelled ceiling- arc 
equally of Hindu extraction. Hie pillared 
construction of the Sultan-ghari had nothing 
to do with Islamic constructional tradition*; 
the architect borrowed it from the Hindu 
temples, obviously from those which were 
uppropi luted ami converted into the mosque 
at the Qutub. Whatever simple motifs have 
been used on the bases and capitals of Hie 
pillars u» are typically Hindu and demon¬ 
strate the total dependence of the early 
Turkish rulers of India on the indigenous 
builders of the country. 

The tomb of lliulmtsh who died in 
A. D, 1236 marks a slep for.vmd. The inte¬ 
rior of tins square tomb has been profusely 
carved in stone. Conventional Hindu motifs 
like llie hali-c/mui™, lotus and bell have been 
used httmtoolwisly with the essentially 
Islamic inscription;]! designs consisting of 
Kufic, Tughnr and Nastaliq characters. 
Bracket-stones and beautiful pilasters at the 
angles are Hindu, while (he false arches with 
their pointed or cuipcd shape. derived in¬ 
spiration from bfrunic sources Geometri¬ 
cal and conventional diaper patterns have 
also been used Lcierspersodly The inscrip- 
ijonal mural decoration of the hall ri of 
exceptionally fine quality. It again reflects 
the art of the itfuliliorul Hindu builder who 
was slowly adapting himself lo the require¬ 
ments of his new masters. Not only was 
Itc successful in relieving the monotony of 
the plain surface of the interior as gracefully 
as he did in the temple. but he also ably 
and harmoniously mixed his own decorative 
motifs with ihii'tf "i his muster: The fusion 
of the two types of designs is perfect and 
complete and represents the tucid skill of 
llir .’irlison and his capacity to master such 
varied arid fundamentally different motifs 
and to use them together with an undimi¬ 
nified effect. 

It b important to note that the arched 
shapes in ihe halt have been obtained with 


the help of overlapping courses, Lc„ with 
the cot belling out of every upper course. It 
is the traditional trabeate or the horbonlal 
system of construction of the Hindus which 
they had been using since ancient limes 
The Hindu artisan, under the guidance of 
his Muslim supervisor, however experiment¬ 
ed here for ihe first lime lo construct a dome 
on the arcuate system. The square chamber • 
was converted above into on octagon with 
the help of squinchcs constructed by over¬ 
lapping courses at the four angles. This 
was again converted into a 16-gon with die 
help of simple pendeniivcv supported on 
beautifully moulded bracket-stones Thus 
a suitable base for the circular dome lo rest 
upon was secured The technique was not 
indigenous but was apparently inspired. 
However, the credit of materialising the idea 
into actual form wilh a gran deal of success 
goes to Ihe indigenous artisan. It has no 
true vault and no true arch either. It 
once more represents the high level of 
adaptability of the native builder. 

No doubt, the experiment miscarried 
The dome should have risen to a greater 
1 origin lo be in proportion lo iht Space it 
roofed Only then could its weight have 
been distributed evenly. But this only 
experience could have taught The span of 
the chamber proved to be too much out of 
proportion for die maiden attempt and, at a 
later unknown date, the shallow dome col¬ 
lapsed. But the tomb of lUulmish undoubt¬ 
edly marks another stage in the development 
of Islamic architectural techniques in India 
as adhrpted and suitably modified by the 
Hindu master-craftsman in stone. He hud 
been building in the past u spherical suflil 
composed of beams and brackets supported 
on twelve julbrs on the corbelling system 
I fc added to his knowledge and in his skill 
by i.iking recourse to the squindt and the 
dome which lie learnt to manipulate in ti few 
centuries until he was able to produce the 
most perfect examples under the patronage 
of the Mughal*. 

Tile next important tomb was constructed 
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over the remain* of Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq 
(Ghft/i Tugblaql 25 about A D, 1525 in a 
pentagemni mjmature fortress, which origi¬ 
nally stood on a rocky Island in an artificial 
lake. 1; is built of red sandstone and 
marble, Though the interior is exactly iti 
plumb, its outer walls have a determined 
slope, technically known as batter, thus giv¬ 
ing it the appearance of a pyramid. Fxcept 
on the western side where there is a blind 
or decorative arch, the remaining three sides 
have ftrchways in their centre. Here in each 
archway a beam has been used along with 
the arch, thus combining for support both 
the systems, the Hindu rr.ibcatc and the 
Islamic area ate. It is another sincere at¬ 
tempt at a fusion of two essentially opposed 
techniques However unsuitable the :irch 
in done might have appeared to him, the 
Hindu artisan was not in u position to dis¬ 
pense with it; he could not have possibly 
over-ridden the directions of his Muslim 
overlord. But he could successfully con¬ 
vince him of the additional beauty and 
strength which a lintel could add to 
Lite tirch. 

In spimof thfe climatic requirement* of the 
count ry, the 1 Hndu builder was not allowed 
to introduce the I'hhajfo or the supporting 
brackets—fonportarn members of Hindu 
construction Bui be ingeniously suggested 
the idea of the bracket as a powerful support 
by using three projecting stones each on all 
Lhe eight angles above the squinches, thus 
c<mverting the octagon into a 16-gon, over 
which the single lofty dome tests. It is a 
well developed dome which beautifully 
, crowns the tomb. Instead of the untplc un- 
imptesMve metallic spike of Islamic origin, 
he in I red uced successfu lly the ettnaiakst and 
the "Jtnton, the traditional crowning features 
of Hie Hindu i ikhara or temple tower. These 
in nova l ions, which proved lo be suitable 
and appealed to the tnrtc of his patrons, 
were not only retained but also modified 

25 Mi tiyili rot himself a beautiful ort^vnal 
tomb Jl Mill Ian whkh h? Uier prevented in 
y»ikii HiiLn-iAl»m who now llw buried 
there. 


and developed and we come across tlfcir 
til most unavoidable use in later monuments 
of the Savyids, I odis and Stirs, and later on 
a more refined and elaborate scale in the 
Mughal buildings. 

The tomb of Firuz Tughlsq who died in 
A.D. 13S8 belongs technically to the class 
of Ihc tomb of tihiyasuddiii Tughlaq. It is 
situated in the Hauz-Khtts at Delhi. It is 
also square in plan with 45 feel (1.3,72 
metres) side externally. An arched with 
lintel entrance s imil ar to that in the to nib 
of dtiyasuddln Tnhglaq has been provided 
in the centre of the cast and south sides A 
shallow semi-circular dome rests on an 
octagonal'drum wSF a crested frieze 'Die 
dome has no crowning member, not even a 
metallic spike. Thu interior is u square 
dumber with squmchei to support the dome. 
The Mikrab as usual in Islamic religious 
structures has been sunk in the western 
wall. 

An orthodox point of view prevailed in 
the age of Ftroz Tughlaq and unlimited res¬ 
trictions seem to have been laid on the 
indigenous builder. He was not allowed in 
this tomb to take recourse to the dWio/Jb, 
amalaiff or ktiUtsa, He has, however, used 
brackets to support the lintck of entrance*. 
Another feature which he successfully 
introduced here for the First time is the 
stone railing on the south side platform. 11 
iv composed of uprights and two horizontal 
bars In essence it imitates the stone rail¬ 
ings erf the Jains and the Buddhists, parti¬ 
cularly those at Mathura and So neb i It is. 
however, plain and comparatively simple. 
The idea is undoubtedly indigenous, ft 
suggests, at in tlte czse of rite stupa, an en¬ 
closure for a sanctified place This is illuv- 
native of the great ingenuity of the Indijr 
builder who cleverly introduced this funda¬ 
mentally 1 lindu feature in the tomb of one 
of the most bigoted Muslim rulers of medio-1 
val India, 

Another feature of this tomb, which is 
typical of the Tughlaq i;m eta, is the slope 
or a determined batter of Its external 
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walls. 15 U was absolutely an un-Indian 
feature which seems so have been inspired 
by the Islamic constructional techniques 
Besides the fact that this slope on the exte¬ 
rior appeared unucsihciic, it presented an 
inexcusable disregard or ignorance of the 
lifchileclurai canons of India according to 
which the House of Worship was treated 
as VUrnumi or the one which is measured In 
parts. The greatest alt cut ion was devoted to 
the proportionate measurements {pro- 
mono) ami (he rhythm icfHindus), The 
rhythmical disposition of the plan was 
determined by three groups of lines. 
pramanosutra, paryaittihsutm and vinayuna- 
suira . ‘the method of expressing die pro¬ 
portionate measurements of the horizontal 
parts of the temple with reference to the 
vertical one and tire vertical with reference 
to the horizontal shows ibal the building was 
regarded as a lltree-dimcnsional urn: inlcr- 
' connected in all its parts.' 11 Even when 
buttresses were indispensable as in ihc caw 
of the curvilinear sikhara, they belonged la 
the tots! form, in comparison, the sloped 
features of the TughUiqian buildings, i.t, 
the batter of the external walls, conical 
bastions and tapering turrets, are the 
dismal remnants of inartistic and anaesthetic 
tendencies of u fanatical class of religious 
jurists, The slope in either ease is a foreign 
conception without concurrence or affinity 
with die Local traditions of art and architec¬ 
ture. It is so modi against the spirit of the 
Indian people who love beauty as much as 
they love ideas and do not worship mere 
unhewn stones that thews features remain os 
sad and ugly memories of an age which was 
noted for the ecclesiastical control and con¬ 
sequently the banishment of the art-sus¬ 
ceptibilities. Completely devoid of ihc 
plasticity of the l Emilti an they appear here 
on Ihb soil as belonging in an isolated 
movement without fulfilling any art purpose 

26- Hie fomb oi Kuln ; \!.uu at M til Cm loo hm 
tuner nn t.iTh of hi od^Cfa.il ride* nn ihc 
exterior, 

:: SicUi. Kranubch. T hr rtiWir ITtupfr, V,.t 
I (Cnkuiia, Wit. s ip 135-33. 2T J». 
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or without contributing anything to the 
evolution of Indian architect unit forms 
However before the tomb of Firo? was 
brought into form the m aster-craftsman of 
India lud rn.uk an innovation. Iflthcrto the 
tomb had been square in plan which neces¬ 
sarily involved the difficulty of superseding 
it with a circular dome. At the tomb of 
Klian-i-Jchan Telinganir 1 built after his 
death in 770 A.H. lA.D 1368-6^), near die 
tomb of Ni/amuddin Aufivn at Delhi, he 
made a first attempt to adopt an octagonal 
plan and from this standpoint the tomb of 
Tclingani occupies a very important place in 
the evolution of the tomb in India (Fig. I) 
Each side of the octagon, which hav a dia¬ 
meter or 74 feet (22.56 metres) contains 
three arches. Over them rotates a bnxid 
Mittfiu supported on simple bracket-dune* 
l ight cupolas have been arranged above the 
batilementcd parapet, one on each ndagoniij 
side around the dome. The dome is crowned 
by a beautiful finial which carries a massive 

2 S. i It wus a miivt tit idmf.in.i and eiiil'r-ieed 
Islam. He received tbt new an me Maqjbul 

jiitil (he title of (y.in.unu'l'MnlL itid ihc lief 

of Miilum during the reico nl Muhammad 
f>in Ti!sli|.ifj (A D. 1325 - 3 H. He win I.iier 
raked in ihe ciilkd position of Ntiih U'suir. 
After the death of Muhuinmnil hin Titithisq, 
he uplifted thr cmu,‘f ul Ftrof and m a re¬ 
ward whwj ihc iiftice of ihe Wiujr and 
the liilr uf Khan j Jehuj] , 
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utnuluka, ITtc interior is v, imposed ol u 
single octagonal chamber enclosed by 11 
verandah on nil sides. The eotislroction is in 
rubble and mortar, which had been ade¬ 
quately plastered over. Dressed stone has 
also been used for strength as well as for 
emphasis 

Though the building is badly out of prrv 
portion and lack* effect, it undoubtedly 
marks, an important stage when greater 
liberty was allowed 10 the Hindu artisan He 
retained I he arch arid the dome but con¬ 
fidently muoduecd the bract vL-fonn. die 
(htmiUi and the tunulaka ITie fusion and 
blend big of the two techniques is harmo¬ 
nious. 

The plan seems to have been devt$«d by 
(lie arch Keel himself; the experimental 
trend is more than confirmed here by its 
ci ink and imperfea proportions fhuugh the 
Qubbat-al Sakhftl .it Jerusalem t also called 
■ | he I limit of the Rock nnd the Mosque 
of Omar who founded it in A.P 643) and 
the Qubbat-ul Sulaibiya. the former a mos¬ 
que cud die latter u tomb which Iws already 
been referred to above, ore octagmtul in 
plan, neither of these two can be linked with 
lit-: loinh of Tdmgsnj in Delhi, Three 
ftrehes on each octagonal side, a chhajfa sup¬ 
ported on bracket“5lone!-, cupolas on the 
terrace, and the crowning parts of the 
dome arc ':jine of the features which axe m»1 
met with in flu* curlier Islamic era triples 

The sepulchre ployed n very- important 
part in the development of the tomb archi¬ 
tecture in later ages. Percy Brown correct¬ 
ly believed ihm ’from r Hi * comparatively 
small ix- ginning were developed ihuse Surge 
and stately mtusolcuiitt id ^icliignaill con- 
fiirmatii'n which imparted nidi ,i distinctive 
chamcfrr to the xubscquenr architecture: of 
northern I mint and also elsewhere." 1 * ‘Hie 
magnificent tuiribx of Mubarak Sfult Savvjd 
and Muhammad Shull Siiyyid, of Sikumhu 
i.tidi and of Hasan KJtan Sur nnd Shcr Shah 
Sue, the first three in Delhi and the last two 

29 Pure} llt.fwn. Miivi ArtMttrisuf, l«L amk 
Poikid > HmriWiy, 196SV p, 25 . 


at Sasanini in Bihar, were constructed on 
ihc vame plan and design, duly modified, 
dntHiTiiiciJ and refined in each ease. The 
iamb nf TeJingam undoubtedly served a-, 
their prototype. Though square tombs con¬ 
tinued to Ire built, the archil eel now devoted 
himself whole-heartedly k> die perfection of 
the octagonal tonib before the advent of the 
MughaU The plan ultimately culminated 
in the splendid tomb of Shtr Shah at Susa- 
ram (A .I>. 1545) and hiroz Khan Khwaja- 
sarai ar Agra (A.D 16-17) 

Tltc tomb plan thus resolved itself into 
two distinct channel- die square and die 
octagonal. The ere alive and inventive 
Indian builder was not prepared to imitate 
an curlier example; every lime he made the 
best use of ihc experience he hud gained and 
refined and elaborated every new construe- 
lion He put Aesthetic norms to die hardest 
lest in each case Both types of ihc tomb 
thus evolved. under w ent tremendous 
changes in details, and were ffrudly per¬ 
fected 

While ihc octagonal plan of the tomb was 
reserved for Royal burials, the nobles 
,ind other persons of high rank were buried 
in square tombs, as a mutter of practice. 
The square plan was in vogue under ihc 
Sayyjds and tin- [calls during Ihc whole span 
of the 15lh century. Some important 
c.ramptcs have survived in Delhi, e.g,, ihc 
ttarak ban-feu-Gumbitd, the Chhuiakbao-ka- 
f in mb,ad, the Bara Cumibad, the Shish 
t iiimbad. the iomb of Taj Khan, the Dadi- 
ka-Gumbad and tltc Poll k.a-finitihad Most 
of litem arc isolated structures without 
gardens or wyier-drsiee 1 ,, enduing walls or 
any other subsidiary structure. 

The square romb is generally one-third 
smaller in plan Imt jibnui one-thud higher 
Hum Hie ogtagutud type. In all square 
examples Ihc interior conslvJv Of a single 
square hull which contains line- tombstone 
roofed by ,i massive, bmnd, high, mostly 
single, demur obtained by means of squmches. 
stskctilc or pendent ives Die western side 
is invariably closed with an arched! ntihm i 
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ll ts, however, ihc exterior which ha* very 
skilfully been (railed by the architect. In 
Mime cxiimptts, e.g, at the liar Lit han4.it 
Gumbad, each facade is composed of three 
false storeys or arcaded zones, having in the 
centre a rectangular projecting frame, con¬ 
taining again a false recessed archway in 
receding planer It occupies nearly the 
total height of the tomb almost to the para¬ 
pet which b slightly raised in the centre In 
some cases, eg., at Lite Ch hot a khan-ha 
Gumbad, only two false storeys have been 
provided The architect introduced these 
as a refined form of architectural decoration 
The enhance is almost invariably provided 
for by u lintel supported on brackets, or cor¬ 
belled stones. A> the plinth is sufttdemly 
raised, the entrance is made accessible 
through a comfortable flight of steps. The 
space above the [reheated entrance is titled 
in by one or two arched Window' openings 

The superstructure has been manipulated 
very 1, itfuih Jt consists of u brand mas¬ 
sive high dome Testing on a prominent drum, 
and crowned by lotus-petals f pattamakoMi), 
an vitwlaka and a kaiasa Uniat. It is flanked 
on each corner of the square mausoleum by 
a beautiful cJdtutrl, squaw or octagonal, as 
the space allowed. Besides, turrets rise 
magnificently above the skyline front every 
angle erf the structure as well as from the 
angles of the octagonal or the t6-gon drum. 
The greatest bulk of the dome towers cm- 
phflikally over these slender features, tire 
whole harmonious combination providing 
great aesthetic satisfaction 

As Percy Brown rightly pointed out the 
.Mini DttrwaEa at ihc Qutiih in Delhi, built 
about A D, i ? 11, served as the prototype 
of the square type of the tomb. It was there 
for the first tinic that the architect provided 
a single interior hall with two false storeys 
externally. 

The square tomb has no sloping members, 
neither buttresses at the angles as in Ihc 
octagonril lype nor tapering turrets or bat¬ 
tered walls as in Ihc mosques; of Ibe Fiiuzian 
era. AH ihc lines and planes of the square 


tomb are accurately vertical and in plumb. 
This type of tomb structure represents, ihc 
success of l he Indian mason to exclude from 
his crcalior the sloped features of an un¬ 
questionably uu- Indian origin. Slowly and 
gradually he was able to convince’ his patron 
of the uselessness of these features that in 
no way added to the strength or to the 
aesthetic character of the building. 

The octagonal tomb differs from the 
square type in dimensions and also in the 
deposit of the details. U Is one-storeyed 
exteriorly as well as m the interior which is 
composed of a single hall roofed by a single 
dome A verandah runs all round this mor¬ 
tuary chamber The entrance* in the hall 
are provided with arch- ond-bc inn openings, 
a feature which is characteristic of this age. 
Filch external side of the verandah has three 
pointed arehc*. the two on each side general¬ 
ly being slightly narrower than the central 
one, .An imposing ehhafja supported on 
bracket-si ones rotates above the aches on all 
sides. Tlic broad massive dome has typical I v 
Hindu crowning features like the lotus-pcLd, 
atnnhtka and Latwtt fialal which have been 
used so emphatically as to occupy a domi¬ 
nating place in the total effect of the super¬ 
structure. 

While all the lines of elevation are accu¬ 
rately vertical, curiously enough, the bul- 
ucsscs have been attached to all the right 
angle* of the octagonal structure. This h a 
typical feature of the octagonal tomb. The 
introduction of this sloped clement may 
have been dictated by the Muslim patron 
from the point of view of additional strength 
or added bcuuly However, It wis definite! v 
a belter and a more refined substitute for the 
battered walls which were introduced at the 
tombs «if Ghiyastiddin Tughhq and Vito/ 
Tughlaq in the 1 4th century, 

l! is the superstructure which plays; a 
predominant part in the total aesthetic 
elket uf a building, Hie architect, iherrinte, 
devoted the greatest attention to the raftne- 
ment of ihe superstructure along its elevnijon* 
nl as well as its horironiul axis The tomb uf 
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Mubarak Sayyid has a sunken' « ’presseti- 
dowiT appearance. Ibe architect improved 
the superstructure a I the tomb of Muham¬ 
mad Sayyid. He raised the drum of the 
dome and the kiosks around it The super' 
structure thus became sufficiently visible utid 
was not masked by the lower and projecting 
parts of the mausoleum. At the tomb 
of Sikandar Lodi, he raised it further. The 
tiihuiris were dispensed with in this case, 
and the turrets attached to the body of die 
dome. The ornamented drum thus stands 
well over the parapet and the broad massive 
dome above it is allowed to crown gracefully 
the whole structure. The proportions have 
thus been admirably refined. 

The dome of the tomb of Sikamkr Lodi 
is an accomplished example of the double- 
dome type, The single dome had already 
been raised too high and now it had become 
quite oat of proportion with the interior. 
Guided by the necessity of still raising die 
height of the dome, a double-dome was 
devised, first at ihc tomb of Taj Khan about 
A.D, 1501. This device provided space 
between the outer and inner shells of the 
dome structure. Thus, while it provided a 
->uiiiib]c and proportionate ceiling to the 
interior hall, at the same time it enabled the 
builder to raise the height of the dome as 
much as he desired in order to present a lofty 
arid an imposing exterior. The outer eleva¬ 
tion could now be controlled without dis¬ 
turbing the proportions of the interior. This 
was a significant achievement and much 
facilitated the wort of the architect. 

While the three arches on each octagonal 
side and rotating verandah round the 
tingle octagonal mortuary chamber have 
been retained in the tomb of Hasaci Khan 
Suf at Snsaram, the buttresses ai the angles, 
which were the most characteristic features 
of ihc earlier examples, have been dispensed 
with. The superstructure has been further 
elaborated. The drum has been elevated 
almost to the dimensions of a second storey. 
A ehhutri riles from each of Its eight angles, 
harmonising well with the cupolas on the 


lower storey The dome is extraordinarily 
massive and broad and is crowned by equally 
impsing lotus-petals, drniMa and liiual. 
The superstructure i* thus almost double in 
height in relation to the ground floor. 

The tomb of Sher Shah at Sasuram, built 
around A.D. 1545, is the most perfect and 
successful example of the octagonal type. 
To provide it with a beautiful selling it has 
been set in the centre of a lake and is con¬ 
nected with tlte loud by a causeway. Ms 
dimensions have been enlarged to a colossal 
size on the horizontal ns well as on the scr- 
lical axis. The comb is composed of five 
storeys including the stepped square base¬ 
ment rising directly out of the water and the 
square plinth on which the tomb proper 
stands. 

It retains nil lire fundamentals of the tomb 
of Hasan Khntt. But instead of the cupolas 
of the latter, here a beautiful octagonal 
chhairi rises from each corner. The drum 
resolves itself into an independent storey 
having on each angle a similar chliaJri. ft 
must be noted that only the combination of 
the chharris provides the necessary rhythm 
and harmony to the spltcrical dome and this 
feature could best be understood and utilised 
by the traditional r/i/turo-builderi. of Indio. 
The extra height of the drum gives a tower¬ 
ing and an imposing elevation to the dome 
which is high, broad and majestically super- 
imposed upon the whole structure It is 
crowned by a massive lotus-petal, atmfaka 
and grand fms.il This ts one of the largest 
domes in huh ; and is some 13 feet 
me ires) wider than the more famous dome 
of the Taj Muhal. 

The calm and stalely dignity of the tomb 
of Shcr Shah is very commendatory. The 
proportion* have been maintained harmo¬ 
niously in the transition from square to 
octagonal and from octagon to sphere. The 
whole impression is that of magnificence 
and grandeur. The chkatris and the crown¬ 
ing of the dome undoubtedly play a very im¬ 
portant port in the total aesthetic effect of 
the monument. 
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The provision of a miMive pillared pavi¬ 
lion at each angle of lhe mum plinth was 
an innovation ingeniously devised by the 
Indian builder. The feature was undoubted¬ 
ly a fore-iuuncr of the minors later adopted 
as attached or detached by the Mug]mis to 
supplement their tomb structures. It marks 
an important, stage when such subsidiary 
constructions were considered to be neces¬ 
sary to present the main structure in a more 
beautiful perspective. The tomb was no 
more a solitary and isolated construction 
but was properly and suitably Hanked on all 
sides This added consider ably to the over¬ 
all aesthetic clfcci and Inter this feature, fur- 
iher refined and elaborated, was unavoidably 
maintained. 

Thi* tomb of fsa Khan, built in A. D J547. 
and that of Adham Khan who died in 
A.D. 1561. both in Delhi, betting fa the 
same octagonal type. The Inter is not the 
last example of this type as is generally pre¬ 
sumed. Two very important examples, both 
at Agra, have come down to u$. One is the 
tomb of Sadiq Khan. h is situated in the 
suburb of Sii.aoL.Mrj in ihc neighbourhood 
of the tomb oF Salabet Khan, and was built 
near the end of the 16th century for Ivsdiq 
Khan, one of the spiritual guides of Ah bar 
A very high plinth, n portal with an engrail¬ 
ed arch on each of its eight sides instead of 
ihe usual three, a narrow whispering gallery 
above the portals overhanging and rotating 
around the upper pari of the cent ml hall, an 
extremely projecting thhai/a supported on 
brackets going round the building, pinnacles 
at the Jingles, and the spini) Rulings of the 
double-do me which splendi dly crowns the 
tomb are some of its characteristic features. 

The tomb or Piroz Khan at Agra (Fig. 2), 
situated oo die Gwalior Road in the village 
TjF f-tttt Khan* is the hist specimen of the 
octagon.il type of tomb. It was built for 
Firo/ Khan Kbwajosam, the superintendent 
of the female apartments, around A,D, 1647. 
This is u magnificent mausoleum, built 
entirely of red sandstone, and has a unique 
plan. The gateway Inn been incorporated 
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Unit iff the ta m b of Firoz Khtin at Attn 

on dk eastern side of the octagonal tomb 
Instead of ait archway leading direct inlet 
the mausoleum, a broad high Stairway leads 
above to the terrace or the upper storey; 
the ground Floor has thus becit reduced In 
the status of a subsidiary stmey. (n-plrmion 
for Utis device has obviously been derived 
from the Hindu temple where an :itinched 
porch or liigh staimay often plays the same 
significant role in the whole construction 
Among Other characteristic features of this 
totnb may bo counted its typically un- 
makhed dome, highly sophisticated and con¬ 
ventionalized patterns in a sculpturesque 
decor, sml the complete absence of Arabic 
imcriptkms. This is the only building of 
its type and by comparison is only inferior to 
masterpieces like the Taj, if* tombs of 
Akb,-r and Jimnd-ttd-Dauliih. the Moti 
Masjrd and the while marble pavilions of 
Agra and Delhi fort*. 

t-ven before the advent of the Mughal*, 
n cnniprnmiJie had been arrived at between 
ihc square and the ociagona! types. h „ wn _ 
sequcuce of which the octagmudhed-squan, 
plan had been invented us is most faith- 
ully reflected in ihc Lodi tomb at Agra, 
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plan < 1 / Lodi tomb m ,4vna 

built between A-D. I5P and 1526 
(Rg. 3). While the plan of this tomb 
remains essentially square, its angles have 
been chamfered so as to give it an octagonal 
appearance. The interim arrangement loo 
lias been modified accordingly. This is a 
perfect specimen of its type at Agra. reprt' 


scntmjvc of a style prevalent in the pre- 
Mughal days, the characteristic features o( 
which were die typical four-centred f’athan 
arches, the chhajjit supported on typical 
brackets, and rubble and brick construction 
with excessive mortar and piaster-work 
applied sometimes on stone surfaces with 
very sparing use of painting {Fig. 4). I: 
seems that some feat tire?, of this tomb such 
ns the detached chhatrls, the chamfered plan 
and the interior arrangement, served as 
guiding factors to the architect of the Taj 
Mahal, 
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CHAPTER 


The Mughal Age of 
Magnificent Mausoleums 


Except for a few examples of ihc octagonal 
typo, the tomb plan during the whole span 
of the Mughal rule remained essentially 
square, Of course it is not always the exact 
square plan which the Mughals adopted; in 
almost every case it has been modified 
according to aesthetic considerations. For 
example, a porch lias been attached to the 
square plan at the tomb of Salim Chid n i at 
Fateh pur Sikri. Towers have been intro¬ 
duced sc the angles at the tombs of Muham¬ 
mad Chaus, Akbar. tlmad-ud-Dauloh. and 
Jehangir. Attached or detached corner 
kiosks have Ixen used with the square plan 
at the tombs of Mariam Zamant. Itibart 
Khan, and Snlnbat Khan. And finally there 
ait the octagonalised square tombs, c.g, the 
tombs of Humayun, Abdur-Rahim Khan-i- 
Khanan , and the Taj Mahal 
When Babur came to Agra in May 1536, 
he was much troubled by its excessive heat, 
hot winds and dust. 30 There were few 
gardens and no matting water which could 
have relieved the tortures of the bluing 

JO. He obMTvn, ■Three thing* oppreeud u» in 
HinilusUui—in heal, iu vloleni urjntli ,mj 
dial. 1 t'f. Bahurmma (He bridge) < London, 
5921), Vol. If, f*. SJ3- 


su miner days erf this region. He was utterly 
disgusted with the dry face of the earth and 
recorded his reproaches in his memoirs *’ 

For all practical purposes there was little 
or no arrangement for artificial running 
water. He lamentably, and no doubt faith- 
fully, recorded this drawback ’The grcatci 
part of the Hindustan country is situated on 
level land. Many ihcmgh its (owns and cul¬ 
tivated lands are. it nowhere has running 
waters. Even where, as for some towns, it 
is practicable to convey water by digging 
channels, this Is not done.’ 

Babur laid nut gardens systematically 
and provided them with running water 
ill different beautiful ways. He used the 
‘reham’ system to ensure a continuous 
supply of wo ter in the channels which fed 
lily-poods, water-chutes, waterfalls and other 
enchanting devices, (1 was in the midst of 
such beautifully laid gardens that lie built 
Iris pleasure pavilions and palatial mansions 
Babur in this manner made an epoch-making 
innovation: he gave the medieval .1 ref) i lecture 
a new direction and undoubtedly an unpre¬ 
cedented new definition and impressiveness 

n, IhR, pp. «7, 531-31. 
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This way he associated urchiteelure with 
gardens and wa ter-devices. The great inno¬ 
vation—the introduction of these features— 
brought about a fundamental change in the 
planning of tombs and palatial apartments. 
Henceforth, it was. not die architect alone 
who planned; die garden-designer and the 
water-engineer collaborated with liim in the 
fundamentals as well as in details, with the 
object of co-ordinating each element to pro¬ 
duce a unified composition. 

Babur rcvolulionized the whole art of 
building Hitherto the tombs were isolated 
structures Except for the tomb of Shcr 
Shah at Sasaram which stood in the centre 
of a lake, pre-Mugh«l tombs were solitary 
constructions contained sometimes within 
miniature fortifications with no selling or 
garden planning, Tlic features which Babur 
introduced gave new colour and character 
to the medieval architecture of India. The 
Mughal tomb did not siattd in stem isolation, 
but was impressively presented in a charm¬ 
ing setting, through the garden, the stone- 
paved water-channels. stone tanks, and 
water-elm its—all arranged symmetrically as 
part of the whole scheme. 

This was an important landmark in the 
history of Indian architecture. Previously 
u/chjtcture was rarely associated with 
gardens and water-devices in the way the 
Mughal* did The beautiful garden and 
provision for miming water now could give 
the st me lure an impressiveness which was 
hitherto unknown. The credit for this 
master-stroke in (he an of building un¬ 
doubtedly goes to Babur who gave expres¬ 
sion to his appreciation of the beautiful in 
un impressive way. He was much moved 
by ihc ethereal effect of the cha r-bng.fi o» 
the traditional four-quartered garden of 
Persia with which he was fairly well 
acquainted during bis turbulent career and 
of which hr Imd read in Persian poetry, 
particularly itt the poems of Firdausi, Sadi. 
) I aft/, Khayyam and Nizami, The garden- 
craft as Babur founded it in Indin was based 
on Ihc fundamental principle of planning a 
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house, palace or tomb in harmonious rela¬ 
tion with watcr-devk cl ■ cwnflK, tanks, 
water-chutes and fountains—and in un 
equally harmonious relation with tree* 
avenues and flower-beds. 

Babur's Lnoovalion was ably followed by 
his descendants and they carried it Hill fur¬ 
ther to splendid heights. They designed 
their tombs invariably on the char-hagh 
plan, the tomb structure occupying the 
central, and thus the mosi important place, 
in the whole project (Ftg. 5). The garden 
and its .ivsocialed water devices formed an 
integral part of ihcir lomb-aichitcctuic. T h® 
Mughal tomb, from llumayun’s grand 
mausoleum to ihc magnificent Taj Mahal, 
owes much of its grace to its gardcn-sctling. 

TOMB OF HUMAYUN 
The tomb of lfumayun Is the first great 
monument of the Mughnlj lit which the idea 
of the char* bash has been vktlfuHy incorpo¬ 
rated The tomb-structure occupies the 
central position in the enclosed area which 
is divided into four quarters, each separated 
from the other by causeways with sunk 
water-channels and lily-ptmds at regular 
intervals, Tire garden b made up of 
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numerous little channels, with raised paths 
on either side, ultimately leading to the 
central point. Small tonics with cusped and 
trefoiled borders intemitttetiily ornament 
the pathways. Tiny watcr-chulcs or 
chador* have been used effectively in the 
channels down which the water softly rip* 
pies. This is a characteristic feature of the 
garden of Humayun's tomb. The rhythmic 
flow »i water into the channels, mired with 
Lhe gurgling splash of the fountains and tire 
sweet rippling of these waterfalls, infuses 
life into the adjoining cypress-avenuc-s, the 
pergolas and the beautiful Rower-beds The 
garden surrounds lire main building on all 
sides, and with its flower-parterres and 
avenues all carefully designed and propor¬ 
tioned. provides it with a perfect setting. 
The tomb Is set beautifully amid a number 
of environ menial cues like the garden and 
the associated water-devices which thus 
form an integral part of the architectural 
composition. 

Each silk of the enclosed arm has a gate¬ 
way in the middle, that on the western side 
being the mosi Imposing and monumental as 
it was intended to be the main entrance. 
The tenth occupies the central position on 
o wide and spacious plinth of 22 feet (6.71 
metres 1 height whose sides are arcaded and 
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have vaulted rcurnis which support the 
superstructure. The real grave seems to 
have originally been in the central Jeep and 
dark room under this terrace. The tomb it¬ 
self is square with 156 feet (47.54 metres) 
side, its angles being chamfered, thus giving 
it an ocbignnaliscd- square pi Lin. Each 
facade of the tomb is composed of a central 
rectangular fronton containing the great 
mw tarched portal) crowned above the 
parapet with a beautiful square dihairi and 
a turret on either side. The iwatt is flanked 
by wings, each wing again having a central 
arch or a smaller iwan having on either side 
two small arched alcoves one over the 
other, 12 The amount or chamfer on each 
corner of the tomb is repeated on boLh 
sides of the central great mvm, thus giving 
it certain beautiful angular projections. Hie 
angles of each facade are relieved by pjjas- 
ters which are crowned by slender pinnacles 
above the parapet. Above all is the grand 
bulbous dome, 140 feet (42.67 metres) 
high. Hanked on all Ihc four sides by four 
dthatris. It has no lotus-petals, amahka or 
kcilasa finial and only the Persian spike— 
a bit adjusted to the Indian requirement* — 
has been used to crown the dome, The in¬ 
terior consists of a central octagonal kill 
with four octagonal chambers at the comers 
and four side rooms, all interconnected by 
means of passages. 

There is no doubt that the idea of the 
chnr-bagh, a four-quartered garden sur- 
nouruling the tomb-structure on ait four 
sides was introduced into India by Babur 
The square plan of ihc main structure, 
approachable from all the four sides, was 
however known to the Indian builder since 
ancient times. Particular mention may He 
made in this connection t>f the Snrvato- 
bhadra temple (Fig, 6), which has a square 
plan and has been dealt with in detail in 

3: rtwse Wines cannot be idenliited m nltaeh 
ed lowcn -u Cunningham ind Ciir Su-phen 
Cf. thr Arrttai&fafr ami \it»nu 
Bgmdki i*/ ftsthi fOkini*. Wt*) m 
P 2(] \ filmed \&T% of ihc 

niiufl bunding and are ri&t =il uib*j 

diaty ttautmts. 
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the ancient h'artM-teitts of iJulta, e.g.. 
yijvakitrmapritkasft,- 3 HftitsyihPurarui, Sana* 
rcmgana-Sutradfuir J1 and Brhai~Santtdla, n 
VishnuiUiarmoftara is most explicit in this 
respect. The Samtobhadra has been in- 
Juried in itic eighth. group which comprise* 
the temples whose nuindapm formed essen¬ 
tially a part of I he plan, txcupying the Tour 
directions around the garbfut-griha™ with 
entrances at the four cardinal points, Na¬ 
turally. these cross-shaped temples had one 
central j itharo li e . over the garbtifrprtha) 
and four subsidiary sOJutruy on the four 
sides ti c.. over the four mtmdapas ) mate* 
riaiising the pmcJi-ratmt formula of archi¬ 
tectural symbolism ‘Hie Sarvatcbhadra 
temple belonged to this group and wax 
constructed on an elaborate and refined 
scale This temple was raised on a broad, 
square terrace (fagati), was enclosed by a 
rampart (pmkartj). and could be reached 
on the four aides by stairs. fttmkulM 
were provided at the corners of the terrace 
The main temple occupied the central posi¬ 
tion II had a square geifhlm-grilia sur¬ 
rounded on [lie four sides by mtmdapas and 
in the four corner* by iniall chambers 
'Tli is cross-shaped, cent rat and radiating 
building is surmounted hy cluster of nine 
tilharas corresponding to the four mandn- 
pas. the four small corner prasadus and 
central garbhu-grifia. The centr;ii sikhatu 
is higher and dominates the eight surround¬ 
ing sikhliras Around the central shrine 
beautiful tunics .ire laid out on the terrace.’ 31 

Tins description fundamentally corres¬ 
ponds to the plan of the tomb of ilumayun 
and ns there is no such prototype traceable 
in Persia or any other Islamic country it 
seems that the plan was adjusted to the 
idea of Babur's char-bngh by the Indian 
builder who could successfully transfer it 

JJ, VI-SB99. Cf. Stella Kt irrui-eli, The Hindu 
Trmpfs, Vol. II. n, 4IS. 

M. LVti31l2; XUX 107. CT. ibid 
35. 1 V-27. Cf Uiii it wa* lit* tu\i of il* 4 
room fiLiiltlins, ix.. hftvinif four winp 
(Cifcflftf„ Cl. 1 l£>( 

6. Krantriwh' op. cil.* p *116. 

57, Ibid h p -1t > 
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from n Hindu temple to a Muslim tomb. 
Though inLcrmediiir^ links. which could 
l>iivt provided examples of ihis pbm arc 
missing the art <nt India is a living art and 
no wonder die ancient Pujitf-esrunts could 
furnish the bmlikr with She necessary pre¬ 
scriptions which inspired the whole idea of 
this unique square plan. 

The tomb was con*! meted Ixtwccn V.D. 
1564 and 1570 and was financed by Haji 
Begum, 5 widow of Huttmyiut Percy 
Brown held the view that Haji Begum, 
while she was in Persia with her husband, 
'absorbed something of the artistic spirit of 
Persia.* Ha observes Ural artisans were 
procured from Persia for it* const ruction, 
the Arab Serai could have accommodated 
these Islamic builders, and thut its architect 
was ‘Mink Mira Ghiyas almost certainly 
of Persian origin. 1 He writes I hat ‘perhaps 
the nearest definition of the architectural 
style of this monument is that it represents 
an Indian interpretation of a Persian con¬ 
ception. ;i> while (here is much in its trtic- 
mre ihnt is indigenous, there is al ihc same 
tjmn much thut enn only he of Persian in¬ 
spiration.' He makes particular mention of 
three features of Persian origin: the grand 
bulbous dome, the greai arched alcove in 
each facade, and the complex of rooms and 
corridors forming the interior arrangement 

Brown over assesses ihc amount of Per¬ 
sian element in the concepMon of this tomb. 
Its bulbous double dome might have been 
inspired by the dome of tiur-i-Mir and 
other domes of Shuh-i-ZmtLi at Samarqund 
in Central Asia which shape— as resting on 
iim extraordinarily high drum — is evidently 
bulbous and is closer to the dome of IJuma- 
yim's tomb (and the dome of the Taj) than 
any other dome In Persia or elsewhere, flic 
meat arch is no doubt of Persian origin 
and con better be tlesignnted as the fwon 
The interior arrangement however owes 
n.’thing to Persia. We have almost an iden- 
lk:il disposal >f rooms ,ind passage* in the 
Lodi tomb ai Agra, built in the first quarter 
ol the same century !t seems to he only a 
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modified plan of Hie Itcmcikut:■ temple 
fFjg. 7), ihat had an ambulatory outside 
the wall of the gurbha-griba (coiled 
Aiidhakitrika or dork ambulatory) which 
was enclosed by the outer wall of the 
temple. 1 ' This was known to the Indian 
builder and *o the interior plan of the tomb 
probably owes Its origin to him rather than 
to Mir-ji Mirza Ghiyas or any other Islamic 
builder. Jt was the indigenous builder who 
introduced, as Percy Drown also notes, the 
fanciful kiosks with their elegant cupolas, 
and who produced the excellent masonry 
so artistically combined with marble. The 
dome with die four cupolas represents the 
mmch-rauui symbolism of ancient Indian 
architecture. The interior arrangement was 
Inspired by the plan of Flcmakutii temple 
and the square plan of the main tomb struc¬ 
ture by the Srirvatciblmdra. Babur's idea of 
char-bash with gardens, paved causeways, 
channels with running wafer and other 
beautifying accessories, provided it with .in 
exquisite setting. These fundamentals were 
followed inter at the Taj Mahal where [hey 
have been used on a still more refined and 
evolved scale. 

The tomb of Iftimayun is an outstanding 
landmark in the development of the Mughal 

ht. Knmriwh, Op. cU„ Vul. I. p. 22?. 


style. It is here for the first time that all the 
inspirations combined, magnificently fused 
•md adapted, mc with the oilier, k set out 
norms for the later tombs of the Mughalv 
Hiere is no doubt that the builder success¬ 
fully materialised his brilliant conception 
to make it one of the grandest sepulchral 
monuments in India. ‘The exceptionally 
satisfying appearance of thU building and 
the lucidity of its composition have been 
obtained by the skilful realization of id! 
those qualities essential in a great work of 
art. The structural relations of the plan to 
the design of both the exterior and interior 
arc manifestly logical, while die correct prin¬ 
ciples nf good building have been unfailingly 
obucrvcd throughout. These factors together 
with the finished amassment of the various 
parts, each one elegant in itself but rend¬ 
ered more so by die propriety of its position, 
are responsible of die superb effect of this 
monument Added to these are the perfec¬ 
tion of its proportions, the interplay of its 
Mirfare and planes, the shapes and judicious 
distribution of the voids, the graceful hut 
bold curves of the ruches and above all the 
grand volume of the dome.. .Not a little of 
the artistic result is due to the materials 
employed, the red sandstone ami white 
marble of which it is composed being 
admirably blended ' !¥ 

Thru the construction of a Muslim tomb 
could be undertaken on such a grand scale 
is an important point of study. It is not 
n mere embodiment of a funerary memorial 
but something mere than ih.it. The idea 
developed to extraordinary dimensions and 
in it were involved the efforts of not a few 
persons but a huge depart meat of building 
affairs, maintaining efficient architects and 
nitisiins and having & considerable part of 
the royal treasury ,u its disposal, It was no 
longer a private affair; on the other hand 
the whole nation and its cultural heritage 
could effectively participate in its under¬ 
taking. Hie Mughal tomb owes much to 
the wealth and power of the Eimpire and to 

39, Brown, op. eh., p. 90 
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the relatively settled conditions, which 
always give the greatest impetus to the cul¬ 
ture, art and crafts of a country. It owes a 
great dc>d also to the proverbial aesthetic 
nature of the Muglials anil their love of art 
and architecture. They took keen personal 
interest in such building works and libe¬ 
rally patronised the artists and craftsmen 

TOMB OF MUHAMMAD GHAUS 

Hie tomb of the famous Saint Muhammad 
Ghana at Gwalior (Fig. ft) vras built al¬ 
most contemporaneously with the tomb of 
Hiimayun. though with different materials, 
using different techniques and forces of in¬ 
spiration. It is a square building with 
100 feet (30-48 metres) side. It has 
a single square mortuary hall 43 feet (13.11 
metres) side which is covered by a dome 
resting on squinch arches. A lofty ve¬ 
randah 23 feet (7.01 metres) wide, 
apparently of a circumambulator} nature 
rotates round it. Exteriorly it ‘is en¬ 
closed on all sides by large stone lattices 
of the most intricate and elaborate pat- 
rems '-* 1 They have been panelled squarely, 
rectangularly and ardiedly and contain 
/offer (lattices of geometrical and floral de¬ 
signs) This is the first employment of the 
jaties on such a refined and large scale in a 
Mughal monument antedating a similar use 
in the tombs of Htsmayun and Salim Chishti 
They seem to have been worked out by 
Gujarati artisans who were particularlv con¬ 
versant with their use anti who produced 
magnificent works of this kind in the I5ih 
and the early I frit century, under the patro¬ 
nage of the Ahmedshahi rulers. An ex¬ 
tremely projecting chhajla protects them 
above on all sides. It ts supported on typi¬ 
cally Gujarati brackets. Brown aptly obser¬ 
ves that this budding embodied, ‘the struci- 
lure of the Lodi style with ornamental 
features derived from the architectural pro¬ 
ductions of Gujarat, a synthesis or the mode 
of the one and the treatment of the other 

40, Alexander Cunningham, A S.t Report. 

1862-65. Vol II iSimla, IfrHi. p, 364. 
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brought about by its geographical posi¬ 
tion,** 1 

This tomb has an attached hexagonal 
tower at each of its four comers. The lower 
itself is in three open storey s, the uppermost 
bonf; a clthalri rising above the efthaija, and 
has a cupola roof four square chhufri i 
with pyramidal roofs have also been atl ach¬ 
ed, one in the centre of each external side 
of Lite tomb, supported on a square exten¬ 
sion oi the verandah Four chhatri& have 
obo been provided above ihc mortuary 
chamber around the dome These arc very 
pleasing features and provide a rhythmic 
combination of solids and voids flic idea 
of comer towers and the attached chhatrh 
disposed :it regular intervals was later uti¬ 
lised in the tomb of Akbur at Agra on a far 
more refined and elaborate scale. There 
seems to be tin doubt that this mausoleum 
played an important part in ihc evolution 
of Mu glial sepulchral structures in later 
ages. 


TOMB OF SALIM cmsHTl 

The tomb of Salim ChtslUi m iuicbpur 
Sikri is square in plan (Fig, v>. measuring 
JH feet (14.63 melees) side, with a beauti¬ 
ful parch attached to its sou die m side. It 

41. Cf. op. dl„ p, 25. 
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/'JWi of the totnfr <rj Sciim Chtfhti at 
Ftimpur Sikfi 

M* j mortuary chamber of 16 feel (4 yx 
mdP»i ■iidc. rooted by a suitable dome It 
wi* built around A.D. (581 and contains 
the grave of the Soft saint Sheikh Salim 
Chishli who was held in high esteem by 
Akbar. Hie grave is enclosed within u pil¬ 
lared canopy of ebony, beautifully inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl, which is ,m exquisite 
pieee of art. The chamber is surrounded 
on all sides with a spacious and airy 
verandah which is roofed com part mentally 
by corbelled slabs supported on pillars ex¬ 
teriorly. in the true Hindu style. Except for 
the entrance on the south side, lire inter¬ 
spaces between the pillars are filkd with 
exquisite latticed screens in beautiful geo¬ 
metrical designs. They produce an atmos¬ 
phere nf ethereal beauty inside the verandah 
which Is more of a drctimanibulaiory nature 
An extremely projecting chlut}ja rotates 
on all sides of the tomb, and is supported 
on gracefully designed struts of an unmistak¬ 
able Gujarati origin Each si mi consists 
"of a serpentine volute with (he spaces 
between the curves filled in with perforated 
foliations with a moulded pendent m the 
lower end and n half-c/wira on the crown; 


it hits ‘more the up pc a ranee of carved ivory 
than chiselled marble.* 1 The struts spring 
from about the middle of the shaft of each 
pillar, which is chevron-patterned and has a 
kirtinuikha base and 3 stalactite capital. 
The struts have little structural value; Percy 
Brown, again, nplly notes that 'they arc 
almost entirely decorative and produce an 
effect more fantastic than beautiful, suggest¬ 
ing the unrestrained imagination of the 
temple-builder rather than the rationality 
and reserve of Jslrun.* 0 
The provision of struts supporting (he 
siiintitig rhfmjja a the nuw important 
characteristic of the tomb. It produces a 
beautiful shadow which is in wonderful 
harmony with ihe julics of die circumanibti Id¬ 
iot y path There can be little doubt that 
Ihl.; feature was introduced here by the arti¬ 
sans. of Gujarat who commonly used it 
in Hindu and i.uim temples of the region 
The tomb owev its magnificent effect also 
to (he pillared porch which introduces it to 
the visitor. Its varied outlines with vertical 
pillars, slanting struts and the horizontal 
lines of the thhnjja give j! an appearance of 
exquisite beauty, such ns is only seen in 
Hindu temple ■entrances This feature also 
seems lo have been introduced here by the 
temple-builders of Gujarat. 

Except for the interior cote the entire 
composition it in white marble which seem* 
to have replaced the original fabric of red 
sandstone m a later date, probably during 
the last days nf Jehnngir's regime The 
original shape and character however seems 
in have been retained unchojtgcd. 

A KB ATI'S TOMB. SIKANDARA 

Akbar himself planned lib own tomb and 
selected n suitable site for it at Siltandara, 
9 suburb of Agra, which was henceforth 
renamed Hi hi sh tub ad-the Heavenly Abode. 
To construct a tomb in one's own lifetime 
seem* to be a curious phenomenon, though 
there could hardly be anything more realli- 

42. drown, op dt-, p, 98 

43. Ibid, p. 98. 
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lie. It was originally a Tartar custom which 
ihe Mughals fidihfoJty followed- 'The 
princes at Tartar races in carrying out their 
love of tombs made it the practice to build 
their own in their life lime, us ull people must 
who arc really desirous of sepulchral magni¬ 
ficence. . . t they) built Iheir sepulchres of 
such a character os to serve for places of 
enjoy mem for themselves and their friends 
during their lifetime and only when they 
could enjoy them no longer they became the 
solemn resting places of their mortal 
remains.. , During the life time of the 
founder, the central building is called 3 
Hurrah Du me or festal hall, and is used as 
a place of recreation and feasting by hurt 
and his friends.... At his death its dcsit- 
oatjon U changed—the founder's temains 
axe interred beneath the central dome.* 41 

<7 ardor o/ ,-fAfror.t Tomb The tomb 
stands in the centre of a vast garden 
which is enclosed by high walk on nil 
sides. In the middle of each enclosing 
wall is u monumental gateway, the main 

’- I James F-ogimon, Hti.vr. <»; imlum unti 
f'.^sitrn Ambitpettuf t’l otufon, ISIaj, j*p. 

■ <; t- v, smith. Mtar Tomb fSlLjm- 
<twrn.li." A.S.b ,Vn* intpfrUii Me fits, Vpf 
XXXV. )WA p. S : Brown, op. til., p, 89: 
'It was cmtomnrr for these fncniimcm* to 
he elected during the ruler'* lifetime' 
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gateway being on tlie south tide, while (he 
other three ate false and ornamental otUy 
t Fig. Iff) The tomb proper iti connected 
with the four gateways by four causeways 
or terraces of 75 feel (22,86 metres) 
breadth, which thus divide the whole garden 
into fuu i quarter, according to die char- 
high plait flash high terrace or broad 
raised path hits a narrow and shallow chan¬ 
nel running in its centre (Fig, 11). The ex¬ 
traordinary height of the terrace facilitated 
lhe provision of the ivatcr-chutes or the 
chadors at regular intervals, wills >tep- on 
both sides. The water descended below into 
lily ponds iiiuj ilten pTi>cecdcd further into 
the w^ter-courscs which originally Irrigated 
the garden. This demonstrates how pas¬ 
sionately the M ugh ills loved waterfalls which 
tliev used as early us at the Rambagh in 
A.D, 1526 and as late us in Pinjorc, about 
A.D. 1670. 

liadl terrace has a tank with a fountain 
in its centre. Pour tanks have also been 
provided in the centre of the four sides of 
the main platform on width (he munsoleum 
stands. They have nl.su fountain*, one each. 
These fount aim wen inlets, the outflow be¬ 
ing provided in each cave by the over-flow¬ 
ing of water into the channels. 
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Each quarter has a number of wells, some 
exclusively provided for gardening. Two 
huge wells, one in lire south-wot and the 
other in the north-west quarter, and a large 
stone btiok l step*well) in the south-east 
quarter were however reserved for supplying 
water to the fountains and the channels. 
Overhead tanks were built to ensure ade¬ 
quate pressure in the fountains; unfortu¬ 
nately only the set in the north-west quarter 
has survived The fountains were fed by 
underground earthen pipes leading from 
these overhead tanks. Channels drew their 
waiter from the tanks and any scarcity of 
water was supplemented by the aqueduct 
from the big well near Uw main gateway. 
The pur method was employed here in¬ 
variably instead of the reliant f Persian- 
wheel I of Fatchpur Siiri. Tile whole 
system worked efficiently and ensured a 
perfect supply of water to the platform and 
the terraces. The water was ultimately 
allowed to flow into the garden where it 
was used to irrigate the flower-beds and the 
avenues of fruit trees, which were the chief 
attraction of this garden. 

As it appeal* today, the garden has been 
distinctly separated from the main water¬ 
courses. There are no cypress-avenues or 
flower-beds rising just above the flowing 
channel* on the terrace; there itre no foun¬ 
tains in the wafer canals. The architect 
obviously wanted to give the mausoleum a 
character full of reserved dignity and 
sobriety, thoughtfulness and quiemude, in¬ 
stead of delicacy and gnittv. a wizard's 
charm and splendour. It was intended to 
be an elegy in its true sense rather than 
anything else It was in accordance with the 
personality of Akbar. one of tire greatest 
rulers of India and the real founder of the 
Mughal dynasty* that the architect planned 
the garden and its water-devices. 

The Gateways The northern gateway is in 
complete ruins, The assumption that it had 
never been finished b erroneous. The ruins 
adequately show that not only the structure 


had been completed, but also it had been 
stuccoed over and splendidly painted ia □ 
variety of designs Distinct traces of mosaic 
and inlaid patterns have also survived and 
these demonstrate unmistakably that this 
gateway had been finished like tlw other 
structures of this grand project and it is at 
some liter stage (hat it bad been demolish¬ 
ed. less by nature than by human agency. 

The gateways on the east and west side* 
are almost identical, measuring 39 ' v 47 ' 
127.13 X 14.33 metres) and ore 80 feet 
(24.38 metres) in height; each has a central 
iwem flanked on cither side by wings com¬ 
posed of two small arched alcoves, one over 
the other, and a beautiful ehhairi above them 
all. Two miniature chhatrix crown the pilas¬ 
ters which have been attached to the quoins 
of the facade, itoth gateways are scvcit- 
sloreyed mid have a complex of square, semi- 
oetagonuf, octagonal and rectangular rooms 
and radiating uml diagonal passages They 
have been decorated tastefully with stucco 
and painting, mosaic and intav and beautiful 
carving in which are depicted some of the 
typically Hindu motifs -iacli as elephants 
with upturned trunks supporting a fringe of 
lotus-buds, peacocks with outspread tails, 
geese and other birds, lotus and chakra and 
other floral and conventional patterns. They 
are in relief as well a* incised. Each 
gateway is a great monument in itself— 
complete and independent—and it is amaz¬ 
ing to note that such superbly conceived and 
grace lull y finished structures were only 
intended to serve a -uhvidiary role in the 
whole project! This demonstrates the 
greatly developed aesthetic sense of the 
Mughnls; it represents liow painstakinidy 
they devoted themselves even to the smiUkvt 
details of their creation. 

L-vuii these gateways recede into the back¬ 
ground when compared with the south nr 
tlx> mam gateway. It is in two storeys and 
measures 137'J" (43 91 metres! front cast 
to west, about 100 feet ( 3 CMS metres) from 
north 10 south, and is 75 feel (22. 8 f> metres) 
in height. Its north and soulh sides are 
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identical, each having u colossal mvin 61 
feet 1 11^.59 metres) in height and 44' y 
(I3.4K metres} in width in the centre and 
two arched alcoves one over the other on 
its sides The central portion rises well over 
the terrace and has two beautiful chhatris. 
The whole entcrji >r 1ms exquisite mosaic and 
inlay work in coloured stones, chiefly in 
geometrical patterns. Hie spandrels have 
particularly imposing arabesque scrolls. 
Carved inscriptions occupy the plane around 
the central arched entrance. 

The gateway hah is octagonal and b 
about 42 feet (12.SO metres) in diameter 
and is 6(1 feet (18.29 metres) in height 
Suites of rooms have been disposed on its 
cast and west sides in two storeys. Persian 
inscriptions in relief ornament the frieze and 
part of the soffit which has otherwise been 
profusely painted. 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
this gateway is the introduction of four 
beautiful minarets of white marble which 
rise from the corners of the terrace 43 Each 
minaret is j n four storeys, the fourth being 
the chhatri which crowns it majestically 
Each mjnarel is circular and tapers as it 
rises. The lowest storey lias curious ft tilings 
and similarly designed iolactitcs to topped 
die balcony The upper balconies on the 
i riher hand have bracket supports The 
ihhatrl has been most appropriately and 
harmoniously designed. 

The four minarets appear here for the first 
time, Hat their purpose was purely orna- 
mental can scarcely be doubled They 
occupy tlie angles of the gateway, which 
conventionally would have been filled with 
kiosks, and rise gracefully high into the sky 
seemingly carrying the whole body of the 
gateway with them. They stand predomi- 
nantly and lower magnificentt) over their 
stinpumlmgs Their appearance in such a 
fully developed slate marks an important 
slope in M nphnl archilecture, “flic architect 
had now learnt Jtow vifectively he could 

45. Key here moored Murshnll on original 
I Inca 1402 amt IW. 
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replace the aitached towers of the main 
building with such minarets, as he did ut the 
tomb of lehangir. 'The idea was a great 
innovation and b representative of the innate 
genius of the Indian builder. 

The Tomb Proper The main tomb has a 
unique design, unparalleled by any other 
building in the world, h is square in plan 
and U in live receding storeys. The ground 
Hoot has spacious cloisters on oil die four 
sides except in. ihe centre of the south side 
(Fig. 12). “Hie drillers ate divided into 
numerous bays by massive piers and arches, 
each bay measuring 22 fee! (6,71 metres) 
square The centre of the south side is 
occupied hv a vestibule which has very pro¬ 
fusely been ornamented with cuciustii: paint¬ 
ing and fine incised stucco in floral, conven¬ 
tionalized and inscription:d designs 4 * Alt 
inclined and descending passage, if*5 feet 
(32.00 metres) long and 6 feet fl,K3 
metres) in width leads from this vestibule to 
the mortuary chamber which is a square ol 
40 feel i ll, 19 metres) side and is over £0 
feet (18,29 metres) in height || has been 
provided with four ventilators which open 

4ti. Quranic tens in gi>M upon a rich hlue bnck- 
I'Toitnd reproduce the whole of Chapter 
LXVII. wrir 5<. .4 XXXU1. ini the Lit 
three vers* of XXXV If 
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onto die third Morey. Originally it was 
also painted. The tombstone has been 
placed in the centre of this room. It is of 
brick nod mortar. 

Each facade of (he mam structure has a 
central iv. un containing a colossal portal, the 
oblong panels around which have dense 
mosaic work The pitoMm at the quoins 
arc surmounted by lire pinnacles while the 
portal is superimposed above die parapet by 
an oblong K -pillJared fhliotri of white marble 
with a pyramidal roof. The two features 
combine together harmoniously. The semi- 
soffit of the portal lias painting work on iu 
Double staircases have been provided on the 
sides of cueh portal. An oclagonal lower is 
attached to each corner erf the main building, 
surmounted by a massive broad K-ptllnrcd 
chiHitfi with on imposing cupola roof and 
kiihisa finiul 

Hie second storey measures I si' 6* 155.62 
metres) square and has an arcaded verandah 
on each side. Co mp o s ed of twenty-three bays 
(Fig, !3), Some bays break forward to sup¬ 
port the third storey kiosk' I Jic provision 
of the kiosks attached to each side exteriorly, 
almost in Hie sums style in which they arc 
employed .it ihc tomb of Muhammad Ghauts 
at Gwalior, is its most important feature. 
It U apparent that the inspiration for these 
attached kiosks come from the Gwalior 
example. Of course, in this case the kiosks 
have been used far more elaborately, abun¬ 
dantly and with a far better perspective. 
The cluster of these kiosks engulfs rise main 
IhhI> of ihe tomb most artistically. A better 
and a more detailed Use erf the chhatri could 
hardly he contemplated. Some have cupolas 
while others have pyramid id roofs of white 
marble They harmonise well with tlw pil¬ 
lared arcade am! produce a very' pleasing 
effect. It is this feature which give* the 
tomb of Akbar its unique character, 

The third storey again diminishes in sire 
being only 103' 9' (31.62 metres) side 
(Fig. 14). fi has similar arcades and cluster 
of kiosks on cadi side. In each of the four 
corners is a small room 9 feet (2.74 metres) 
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square, to which nr» special purpose can be 
assigned The fourth storey is 'till smaller, 
measuring only 89* ] * (£7. 1 6 metres) aide, 
and with identical arrangement of arches 
supported on pillars and chhatris attached 
exteriorly to each facade (Fig 15) 
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A secret storey exists within die main 
hotly of die tomb on this floor (Fig 16) 
It is accessible only through a small narrow 
window 6 feet (l .83 metres) high, above 
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Plan of the fourth stouy of Abbot's h>mt> 
ol Siktiiuhirtt 

the pavement of the verandah on ihe south 
side uni it can be entered only by iru r aiw. 
of j. ladder. lu interior is composed of five 
low and narrow corridors from east to west 
and an equal number of them running from 
nnrili to south, bisecting each other at right 
angles. Muss tve piers support Lbi- huge 
stone beams. The ceiling is hardly 5 6 * 
(J.(j 7 metres) high, Ihe construction is 
curiously in brick and plaster A tombstone 
tit mortar and brick occupies tire central 
space in the chamber. Ihe purpose of litis 
tombstone, hi id in this unknown chamber 
so secretly. is yet lo lx- ascertained. 

The fifth and the topmost storey is entirely 
in white marble as against ihv lower storeys 
which are finished in red sandstone. It has 
a central square court 70 feci (21,34 metres} 
side which is open to the sky and which is 
surrounded by cloisters on all the four sides 
(Fig 17). Each cloister measures 89' I" 
<27, Its metres) exteriorly, being equal to 
the fourth siorcy. U is 9 12.74 metres) 
wide and is divided into eleven buys on each 
side by slender piers and arches. There arc 
thus forty bays altogether Lath bay has 
the Hindu irnbcatc ceiling, '.punned with Ihe 
help a' diagonal dab* Tire marble work 
seems to have originally been painted 

Each bay is enclosed on the outside by 


white mantle trellis screens each having 
twelve monolithic panels. They have beauti¬ 
ful geometrical patterns m varied designs 
T he variety as well as the quality of the jali 
work « superior to thai at die tomb of 
Muhammad Chaus at Gwalior or that of 
the tomb of Salim Chishti at Fatehpur Silcri 
and marks a step forward in the develop¬ 
ment of this art which finally culminated at 
the tomb of Itmad-ud-Daulali and at the 
Taj MahaL 
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Han of tile secret storey of A/ti er's tomb 
at Sikanifota 
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Han of the fifth storey cf Altar's tomb 
tit Siluitdara 
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'i"hc cloisters. are protected above by a 
totaling chhajja and have a plain frieze A 
slender square marble chhatn has been built 
mi each comer above the cloisters. The 
central court lias a square platform which 
has been bevdied to throw off the rain-water, 
A white marble monolithic cenotaph has 
beat placed in its middle; it has been carved 
mosi profusely with floral, arabesque and 
conventional motifs, with 99 names of God 
on the top and sides, and UMt-hu ikbar 
and Jalle JalaUhu, the customary mode of 
salutation in Akbar's Din- Haiti, inscribed in 
opposite directions Chinese dm id- forms 
appear in two cases. Butterflies have also 
been depicted liberally At the head of die 
cenotaph, i,c. on its north side is an octa¬ 
gonal marble pedestal 2' 9* (0,84 metres) 
in height, resting cm a square base. It has 
also been very profusely carved It is gene¬ 
rally believed to have held lamps on cere¬ 
monial nights. 

A Secret Tombstone Akbars tomb Jins 
thus three tombstones, one on the grave in 
the lowest mortuary chamber, and wo 
cenotaphs, one each on the fourth and the 
fifth storey. The custom of providing ceno¬ 
taphs or replicas seems to be an old one. 
t-vea the earliest Muslim tombs in Indio, 
c.g,, that of SuUnjighnri and of Htutmish 
have cenotaphs above ihc origins} graves 
It may be traced as fur back as the ancient 
Egyptian burial practices when one person 
could have two tombs, one for real burial 
and a cenotaph, situated not <snc over the 
other but at a long distance from each other, 
as am met with in the Mnstaba tombs. v 
Hie Islamic theology adopted the custom 
in its own way. As h generally pre¬ 
sumed, the real grave was made 
underground in which the dead person 
could wait till (he flay of Resurrection. 
Greatest sanctity was attached to this grave 
and it was normally kept dosed A replica 
was provided on the ground level or near 
it for friends and relatives who come to offer 

47 Pktthcr. tap. til., p. 25. 


fufUtai and pray for die departed soul. A 
third could be provided on the uppermost 
storey, generally open to the sky, to keep it 
in contact with Heaven and in direct com¬ 
munion with the visiting Fcrishlas (angels)- 
Hie tomb of Sadiq Khan is an earlier 
example at Agra where iliree tombstones 
have been provided one over the other, the 
true grave Itself being in the crypt, a ceno¬ 
taph in the main hall and another cm the 
upper floor in the dame. The uppermost 
cenotaph is however not open to the sky. 
though it is open adequately on ail sides to 
be accessible to the Perish tas. os may be 
believed. 

Ai the tomb of Akbar the functions 
greatly differ. The lowest tombstone is 
meant for visitors, friends and relatives 
and no attempt has been made by 
the architect to keep it secret or even 
closely guarded Tlie second tombstone 
on the other hand has been placed in a 
secretly devised storey and its existence was 
so far unknown to the Department of 
Archaeology itself. Obviously, jt was not 
meant to be seen; the ingenuity with which 
it has been devised within the body of the 
structure and tile great cate and skill with 
which It has been dosed on all sides indi¬ 
cate lb.it it was mx even meant to be known 
What necessitated this extraordinary pre¬ 
caution is a matter of conjecture, as records 
are lamentably silent on this point. There 
could have been some curious, eccentric 
purpose for this secret cenotaph It is 
probable that it wu constructed by the 
arioant themselves without the supervision 
of Jehangtr who was busy with the rebel 
Kiiuiro and it was this that I chan fir Later 
objected to, as he himself mentions, and as 
will be discussed later. However, while a 
secret underground mortuary chamber is a 
common feature c4 tom Ik. a seem storey 
on Ihc fourth floor is an unparalleled pheno¬ 
menon in ihc whole history of tomb con¬ 
struction in India. 

The Design of the Tomb The design tA 
the tomb is unique and is not met with in any 
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of the earlier sepulchral structures (f-'jg 18), 
It warrants a detailed investigation and an 
intensive study of the inspiration which 
brought about this ciirnordiuary design" 
Akbnr himself planned :s:id designed it rule) 
inaugurated its construction. But lie died 
when only the lower storey uf (lie main tomb 
was nearing completion and it was left to 
Jehangir to finish ir. Jahangir, mimed in tdy 
nfter his accession, had to face an tmha fuss¬ 
ing situation particularly created by the 
rebellion of his son Khusro, His most 
urgent concern w;ts thus to settle the affairs 
of the Empire and to uproot defiant and 
rebellious nobles and a few years passed 
before he could pay any attention to his 
father's tomb. 

Jefmngir visited die mausoleum on 
Monday, the 17th Rajah 1017 AH (17th 
October f 6081 .** He records that he went 

48. Thk undy n;n publhhcit tit the form of a 
research [Hiper in Mfcn, Voi, 4. No. 2. 
.September PW7. 

49. It, Utodimsnn, Aibars Tomb a! Slian- 
ilim,* f’rotrtJittxi ,>f the H-tftr/fc Soctn? of 
flrrtjt.it, 187-1, r 213; H.iitm Maulvl Ah 
Abmed, Turn* fr.lumglri Vtd* (Toni. I2W 
AH), p. 168; Marshall’s equivalent (cf, 
d.SJ. Annual Xepan Tor ilic year I9W-J, 
p. 20) si Sututay, August 160S U erroneous. 


on foot. When he saw the building which 
hud been constructed over the grave of his 
father, he was pm satisfied it was not to 
his liking. Vl He narrates that 'while the 
work was in progress, in consequence of lire 
rebellious conduct of the unfortunate 
Khusro. I wns obliged to ni.uch towards 
t uhoit The builders had built it according 
to their own taste and had altered the 


original design at ihcii discretion, r « This 
shows beyond doubt that l!h; construction 


was not carried out according to the original 
plan mid the masons had buiil as they liked. 
The original plan was not adhered to and 
it was this that Jehangir objected to. This 
might Have happened because of the tack 
of supervision, Jehunpr £urilier records: 
Tito whole money had been thus c a ponded 
and the work had occupied three or four 
years t ordered dial clever architects, act* 


50, HlochmiiTin: "When 1 entered j saw no build¬ 

ing over the lomb vud) -a I nculd j [inmvc 
°f <[» 2151: Watisi (Eliioi and Etowsoa, 
Vol. VJ. p. -I did not find it to my 

IiIhir; I unit f fleteti-tiie). Vol ] (London, 
19M), p. 152: 'll did not twin- up u> nij 
Idea 1*1 whai it might lo bc....‘ 

51. Billot. p. 119; Beverklje, p, 152, ’the srdii- 
le-tl* had built if aficr s design of ihdr own'; 
JttMiinuiii), p. 214, Tile architects tn Uw 
inewiime J-tnt on hiiitdin# ifitr their cwi*.’ 



loci. IB £irvatidn o) Jkbaj'i iamb at S&mdm with CQfijtaumt dotnr* 
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in® in concert with some intelligent per«»s 
should put down Ihc objectionable purl 
which 1 pointed out/ 46 Only those portions 
were disapproved by him and were subse¬ 
quently ordered to be dismantled which 
were against or riot in accordance with the 
provisions of the original design arid which 
were committed by the masons at their own, 
sweet will. Thai the original plan of Akbar 
was substantially altered by Jchnrsgir, as is 
generally supposed, has not been anywhere 
recorded. Instead, as appears from hi$ 
Memoirs, he rigidly followed the original 
plan and directed only those parts U> be 
rebuilt whkh had violated it. 

Percy Brown held the view that only the 
ground or the foundational storey had been 
built during A k bar's reign and according to 
■he original plan; I he composition of the 
subsequent construction is light and Caud- 
(id and out of place; it lacks weight and 
firmness and probably it wus- 'rebuilt nu'« 
in accordance with this monarch’s 
fJdtangir’i) architectural ideals." 1 Such 
architect oral ideals Jehangir had none! He 
was a connoisseur of painting ami loved 
gardens and wine. He was least interested in 
architecture We do not come across any 
building of note bearing his brand. There 
is no doubt a marked difference between the 
spirit of construction of the ground storey 
which is extra strong, massive, heavily 
picrcd and sober and of tlic upper pavilion, 
which is light and delicate. But both parts 
of the structure unmistakably belong to die 
Akbari school. Tfie ground storey, the 
exterior of which was also veneered with 
red sandstone originally is composed: of 
broad arches and vaults supported on heavy 

52. Fillet, pp. 319-20, niochmanu. p. 23J. Beve 
ridge* p 153: MafihblL p. 3J. 

53. Cl, hutum Archiiftmrir < Mimic Period), 

pp. M;i*nhjtll (cf. i>p. dl. t p. 20i main- 

tiinttT n utfifli; opinion: ’ll It ju« ccnoriv 
ibl t from thU dcccum lhal AVImf b ut tinned 
a building which teh.mfcir did not approve 

of 4iid which ihe latter irnflodclLeJ, Uniuph 
hr ±etni« rrr hi^irnte arid nhwint* w me 
unit mrjijp-ciph: It * At imjr rale \%k to say 
that the t*iiri»r of the iTuddiflp if not Ihtir 
plan and foundutioro ii the work of Jriian 
Bb.* 


extra strong piers line construct Eon Ii 
similar to that of the facade of the sanctuary 
of the I ami Masjid. Turkish Sultana* bulbs, 
and Hakim's hath* at Fntdipur Sikri. The 
upper storeys arc composed of arcades, sup¬ 
ported on ij>l u mns and beautiful c/lhu/m 
with pyramidal or cupola roofs. This is a 
common mode of construct inn at Fatchpur 
Sikri; the archer resemble those of die 
colonnades of the Jami Masjid; the chhatru 
sire typically Afcbari Simply because the 
strong character of the ground storey has 
not been maintained above is not a proof 
that the original plan had been altered by 
Jehnngir It seems more correct that the 
original plan Was centrally adhered to. 

The uppermost storey has inscriptions of 
'Allahu-Akbur' and jalle-lalalhu' which was 
the mode of sulumUon under Akbar* Din- 
11 ahi Tlic Persian inscriptions on the wails 
of this storey also harmonize with the reli¬ 
gious views of Akbar There is no mention 
of the Prophet :i> has fore mostly been tonglu 
by [slam, 'I-ft ila/ta iUiUaft Muhammad resul- 
ii fkthJ Out of ! lie 3ii dislichs, tlac first 23 
me tn praise of Akbar, The remaining are 
rul] of philosophical observations which arc 
more akin lo Vedaplje mimothcistti. The 
tost distich is most explicit in this respect 
and mentions, ‘May his soul for ever rejoice 
in the Creator, May the world of holiness, 
brighten through him.'-'* The idea is not of 
the Islamic Day of Judgement but the Hindu 
conception of nltya-ntma which is freed 
from all bondages of birth and death ond 
rejoices with the Brahman dentally. These 
inscriptions ate more representative of 
Akbar’s view;; than thosi A Jehnngir So it 
seems dial they were chosen by A It bar 
himself to be used in his mausoleum and 
■he nrrnftj'cnicHt was not altered by Jelmngir 
It must be borne in mind Hint a super- 
cession of jehnngir by Ills, own sea Khusro 
Could be averted only wilh the support of 
the Ulemas, religious jurists and orthodox 
nohks who were not satisfied with the 

5*1 - 'DvMtih linjDuhi. ralu.j shot] bad. 
szu atom q&das nbad bad.’ 
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libcml policy of Atb;u Though Jchangir 
wu* nest bigoe^d # a tk Unite change was 
marked after his accc&mm; religious inter- 
ception was fdt more than ever in the 
Mugfud court. The uppearoncc of the 
svastika on the main gale way* not merely 
as a geometrical motil but certainly as an 
auspicious symbol on the entrance gate, 
the carving of elephant. lotus chakra, 
peacock, geese #nd other traditionally 
Hindu motifs—aJJ indicate the original 
scheme of decoration which was little alter' 
ed by Jchungjr, lie no doubt added his 
own pci motifs -the wtee-vasc and Persian 
arabesque, A determined advance can no 
doubt be seen in the schemes of the fljdii- 
ted ii ml omanTenlatirtfi—$lutxo, painting and 
mosaic. But as a whole Ibe original plan 
and scheme were generally followed. 

Ahhar*s tomb has an unconventional 
design. It h imposed of tkra one over 
ihc other, to ,i ictljil of Ike storeys, like the 
Assyrian Ziggum or the earlier stepped 
pyramids . 59 It is so unlike the tombs of 
the Stirs, the I..odfe« or the Sayyids, who 
preferred to bury tboir royal personnel in 
an octagon til structure having three arches 
cm each side tmd a rotating verandah, sur¬ 
mounted by a heavy massive dome. It is 
also noi like the tomb of Humayim which 
ts a square domed construction, with 
chamfered nudes, having 41 central arch- 


55- E's pyramidal form been tuned wish jrn=^T 
1 n 1 c r j *! hy pic European reveller* who 
oww to Aftm in rbt Ifou half at she I Tilt 
century. EdwimJ Terry (A V ay use to Eu*i 
hi 1 hit l&llJB, reprint frnm list edUiaa of 
lft55i p. S9II remark. 'thk most tumprutiim 
pile <jf nil 1 he MmauitV h p buiJi hi pa Ukc 
a pyramid/ In Peter Mutidyi opinion, cf . 
Tmvt'l.i of Ewer \ftmd? {ft, t\ Terrifile, 
J9I4, tful. It. pp 210-1 lip who i#w It in 
IAtI, its 'onrwnrd frnme immihhnh 1 he 
rruikiw-oln pictured amunji ihe feww vwidm 
hmer iqu^re U-rttningr towmid? the topn 
having several gallerfc* round niuiit.... 
tlxiSi plletlrv JurmUfl^t ntte froim another 
so the jopp ms which h n iquafe 111 Jit omC 
Ore drawn** sin hit Pints 14 however mh 
reprr^cnit Akhflit'fi fomh und «enis to have 
Iseen prtmnd Inter only From a vnyut 
niETnnry of the outline* Is 1 * thown herein 
aimod like a ritpfnt unifLimsh receding 
Ma^t hi whKh h nor the cnw. ^ wiR 

he tlicnrn tiler. 


way t.'ii each of its sidev and tour chhmrii 
around the bulbous diunc. Ferguson IjcUcv- 
cd dial il:-. design had been borrowed from 
a Buddhist ftitxJel w He observes: *It is 
a direct imitation of some such building as 
the old Buddhist Vihares,* 11 He compares 
its design with that of the Great Rulh of 
Mahavcllipore reproduced in his woodcut 
fifi and 1ft!, Rut this idea does not seem 
to be bused on a ontreei analysis or the facts. 
Except that both are comp 'scd of receding 
tiers of diminishing sires. there is no essen¬ 
tial similarity between the tomb of Akbar 
and the Great Ruth of MobateUipore. His 
observation that 'the number and propor¬ 
tions of the storeys is the same’ M is erro¬ 
neous. The Rath has four while Akbar's 
tomb has five storeys. The proportions 
also differ greatly: in the Great Rsiih die 
size of each successive tier diminishes 
uniformly whil e at the lomh of At bar the 
si^c of the second storey is ahmpily reduced 
in comparison t<l the ground floor and the 
fourth .ind fifth storeys arc ef equal sire 
Tims the measurements are as follows: 


GraunU Joicy 
Second ilorey 
Third storey 
Foenh Morey 
Fifth norey 


— ?41l«tjiJc - 30 f«i heichi 
(103 ^TTKlrev— *.<* 14 metres I 

— I«.ft — fs 

f33-63 liietretj — (* 57 mootsi 

— 103.9 _ IS 

(3t. &( metres! — (4 47 mdrret 

— **1 — rs 

(.27. 1S nictml — (4.57 mttrm 

— *9-t -IS 

— (27, l J mdmi —(4,57 metres} 


Making coo Cessions for slight variations, 
the round figures which had originally 
guided the workmen will come to: 


Oftund ilarey — I l{k giir udD 

-SctimiJ *T«rcy — 60 

Ttiitrf KfOfev — 

Vtmnh Morey — 10 

Fifth ttorcy — 30 


ty |i/ high 

5 

S 

S 


The open pillared chhutrii of Akbar's 
lombi which are distinctly attached to the 
main body, cannot be compared with the 
cells of the Great Rath; their prototype is 
at Fetch pur Sikri and at the lomb of 
Muhammad t.turns at Gwalior Tlicy ctiti- 


. Gf. I hum . o) Indian t|jv/ ft ,|ft/uV 

inrv* (Lomlon. I*'ivt. n. 5S3. 

57. Ibid., r-. JS4. 

*# IbkL, p. 5*5 
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nor directly be associated with those purely 
decorative features of a trobeaic order. 

Tim design of the lomb of Akbar can be 
better compared with the Vmtunlha Peruuial 
Temple at Coonjecvcrani <KnndiipuranO. 
This is in five storeys and the iters in this 
case also do not recede uniformly The 
comoors resemble. The temple has a 
domed superstructure which could have 
stood comparison with ihe proposed dome 
of Akbar’s tomb. But it k merely co-acci- 
dem.il that die two ere so alike in appear- 
a nee. As a matter of fad, Ihe architect 
of Akbar never derived any inspire I ion 
from the Vaikuntha PerumnJ prasm/a 
Ins lead, as it appears more probable, the 
inspiration of its design was taken from the 
tomb of lliMl&yrin, the tomb of Muhammad 
Crhims and the Punch Mahal at Fatchpur 
Sikri, The tomb of HumByun rests on an 
arcaded plinlh 71 feet (f> 71 metres) in 
height, and has an arched porta] in the 
centre of each of its sides; these two 
features have been incorporated judiciously 
on a dtffcreni scale in Akbar’s tomb; here 
ihe arcaded ground door has a stupendous 
arched portal in the centre of each of its 
sides, duty surmounted by an eight-pillared 
oblong chimri which had been very com¬ 
monly used by Akbar at Fatchpur Sikri and 
which here proved to be a very suitable 
addition. An attached tower appears on 
each of its angles, surmounted by a volu¬ 
minous eight-pillared chhitrl with a 
beautiful cupola. It was an innovation as 
beautiful and impressive as was the intro¬ 
duction of the four monumental minarets 
over its southern gateway. 

The foundational storey is thus merely n 
plinlh to give n grand elevation to ihe upper 
structure It is 22 feet rA .71 metres) high 
at the tomb of Humavun. but here it he* 
been raised to s height of 30 feet (d.14 
metres) aiul oilier details have also been 
greatly enlarged This accounts for ihe 
change of spirit In the construction of the 
ground storey arid the superstructure over it. 
Had a dome crowned the superstructure the 


two would have distinctly been co-ordinat¬ 
ed: the ground storey would then have 
served as the plinth or the base of the main 
domed tomb coni posed of four storeys. 

These upper storeys were inspired by the 
Punch Mahal which is a tiered building of 
five storeys.** Instead of its beam-and- 
hmckel system, here at Akbur's tomb the 
arches of the Jami Masjjid haw been imitat¬ 
ed on a reduced scale. They hove been 
supported on columns The attached 
chhuirls were without doubt inspired by the 
tomb of Muhammad Chaus; here they 
have most rhythmically been disposed at 
regular intcmils on each storey. One 
feature accommodates the other harmoni¬ 
ously and picasingh; the combined effect 
works wonder* mi the aesthetic sense 

A Proposal Pome The uppermost or the 
fifth storey of the tomb appears: to be in¬ 
complete as it bus no dome like (hat of 
Humayuns tomb or even a pavilion with 
a pyramidal roof like that of the tomb 
of ftrnad-iid-Dauloh. This storey, which is 
all of white marble, has four square dthaieis 
at its angles and a raided platform in die 
centre of ific open courtyard, A profusely 
carved cenotaph and a pedestal have been 
placed on this platform. J. P, Thompson 
while considering ihe possibility of an upper 
pavilion over the tomb of Jchangir at 
Shnhdara in Lahore supposes that Ihe 
upjier cenotaph at the tomb of Akbar was 
deliberately left exposed to the sky* The 
building was thus considered to be com¬ 
plete without a dome Though Thompson 
admhted that the pin I form is supported rm 
massive piers otul arches he maintained 
Ifial Jehcimrir lived for irolher fifteen years 
and could have hardly left it incomplete A 1 
He farther observed that Jchangir took Ibc 
idea of an exposed cenotaph from hjs 

59. E. ft. (tn.veil, belli a similar view, Cf. Inrfittn 
/trthhrrftir? (l.cndofl, 1913), p, 176. 

60. Cf. The Tomb of the Rmpctor Jelunjilr. 
Mrmofrj of fhe ArtJfir fontty Of Bfnga}. 
Vot, V, No. 4. Pari I (Calcutta, 1916), 
(ft 1 . 23 1 

61. Ibid., p. 29. 
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tomb who had desired dial his own 
should be left open to the sty.® 1 Syed 
Mull-in int till Lai if agree 1 , with Thompson 
and on the support of a note in Amalrir- 
Salih of Muhammad Salih Kambo. concurs 
(hat Jehurigu in pursuance of the Sunni 
faith and following the example of his 
ancestor Babur had desired dial his tomb 
should be erected in the open air so that 
rain and the dew of heaven might fall on 
it" 

Babur's body was 'laid in the garden of 
his choice in a grave open to the sky with 
no building over it, no need of a door¬ 
keeper.’ w Tliis was done in. accordance 
with his will 65 which seems to have hecn 
inspired more by his love of nature and open 
air rather than an apprehension of the Day 
of Resurrection W H. Nicholls conducled 
intensive researches at The tomb of Jehangir 
and on [he support of the structural evi¬ 
dence which came to light after the removal 
erf the modem skytighi' concluded that (here 
was a domed diniubc-i on the terrace plat¬ 
form of the tomb of Jehangir.* 4 ’ He 
observes, ‘there can be no doubt that the 
building as it stands today is incomplete 
and that there was some structure upon the 
raised platform in I he cenirc of the flat 
roof..,. There arc tin indication? to war¬ 
rant the traditional domed structure or 
pavilion surmounting the raised platform ' <n 
He completely refutes the theory that the 
tomb of fchangir was left open to the sky: 
'(he structural evidence Mrongly indicate 
(hot ihc vault had no hole m its crown 
originally.. From the brol.cn edge of 
the brickwork it was .it once dear (hat 
the opening had not been part of the origi¬ 
nal construction but ihm it had been 
subsequently formed bv hacking through die 
brickwork of the vault.... At all even Is the 
pictru dura in the vaulted dumber bears 
SI. I fid. p. 22. 

S', Cf I ti/uitr i [ -ihOfr 1K9J}. p. 1^7, 

M Hahurniotta {Bcvprirfpc). Vof If. P. To* 

W, ifcid., p. 209 ; aim «r Appendix—V 
p. LXXX 

614, Cf. Annual R*f»n, 1906?, p 14. 

6? Jblil. p. 11. 
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little evidence of having been exposed tv* 
stem) and rain.' 6 ' Percy Blown also main¬ 
tains that there was a marble pavilion on the 
roof originally. 4 ** 

The view that the upper crawl sph at the 
tomb of Akhar was deliberately left ex¬ 
posed to (he sky is hardly convincing. 
Akbar did not desire that his tomb should 
be left open in this way. And if he had 
expressed any such wish, il was not obeyed 
as the real grave is in the mortuary chamber 
or the crypt in the ground floor with a solid 
ceiling over It and it is only a cenotaph, or 
the replica of the real tomb, that has been 
left open on the fifth storey. Akbar did 
not care much for the Sunni tenets; he wire 
gorgeous clothes: sometime* drank, en¬ 
couraged animate sculpture and painting, 
instituted Jhawkha-darshan, Tula-dan and 
rffo*-and did all these things, so much 
against the Canon Low. Thai he wanted to 
be a truer rnussgltttiin nflcr his death than he 
wh-v in hts life i'. not acceptable. 

We have evidence, historical and architec¬ 
tural, which convinces us that a suitable 
superstructure was part of the original plan. 
William Finch, who was at Agra between 
A. D. 1608 .uid 1611 remarked that there was 
a ’rich lent with ihc Somme over the tomb. 
But it is to be marched over the most curi¬ 
ous while and speckled marble and lo be 
seeled oil within with pure gold richly 
inwrought'The topmost storey was not 
intended to be left open to ihc sky. Fer- 
gus«<m justly held the view dial a domical 
chamber was part of the original design. 
He observes: ‘Mo such royal tomb remains 
exposed to the air in any Indian mauso¬ 
leum: the raised platform in the centre of 
the upper cloister 3ft' square looks so like 
its foundation that I cannot hdp believing 

** Ibid., pp. 12 II. 

(59. Cf. op. dr.. jt MO, 

7ft, William FoUer. Ear Si trairh m India 
1 1 onJnri, 19211. p. IB7: Purdm.-,. Mi Pit* 
trims. VnL I, p 440: Flitch obvttve* that 
by IM time of hit departure fin 161 n the 
cenotaph w.ti qoi finished jh it ‘lay in the 
maimer of a coffin covered wtih a while ihect 
tnierwroupht with gold lUmin.' (Cf, I 7 Oder, 
pp. 1*6-87). 
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it was totendcd for this purpose. A« the 
monument now stands the pyramid had a 
truncated and unm canine aspect Tlur total 
height of the building now is a little more 
than IOC) to the top of the angle pavilions; 
and a central dome 3(1 or 40 feel higher 
which is the proportion that the base gives, 
seems just what is wanted to make this 
in mb as beautiful in outline and proportion 
as it ts in detail, n! E 8. Has ell held a 
similar opinion; ‘Such a canopy is just what 
is required by aesthetic: considerations to 
complete the curiously truncated appearance 

of the top storey.’ 71 He was positively 

sure of such a ‘traditional domed canopy 
on the t. hp storey* which ‘was cither omit¬ 
ted hy ieh.ingir who was not pleased with 
the original design or it has fallen into 
ruin,"” The centra! dome had aim been 
omitted on the Diwofl-i-Khos at Faiehpur 
S'kri where 'the vaulted roof constructed 
with none rihs took (lit; place of the custo¬ 
mary dome so ns to provide for u terraced 
promenade over it. According to the strict 
Hindu tradition, (lie roof should hove had 
its “five-jewel" domes: the absence of the 
central dome in ibis instance {at Akbar*s 
tomb. Sikaadiira] makes the four kiosks at 
Ihc comers seem too large for the build¬ 
ing” 

The dome was a logical necessity u> 
provide a suitable apex to the pyramidal 
elevation and also to protect the exquisite 
carving work of the cenotaph and the 
pedestal. The building us it presently stands 
appears to he incomplete; something Is 
kmumrabty lacking and the eye searches 
limglngiy foe that 'something’ over the fifth 
storey If a dome is substituted, it would 
magnificently till ibis vacuum and give the 

71, Fergittwn, op.di., p„ 3«S- Kit wwdcni No 
JM (hows ihe scciion of lhe tomb with a 
dome; the til turn lion faithfully rtfxrscnit 
rhe muh in hr* itmionienl. 

72 , Cf, .4 Handbook to Akw K .dcitlla, I0J2), 
pi top, 

73, Cf, Indian Anhlitcturw. h t Ptythofagy, 

Structure ami Hiltary (London, 19131. 
p. 174. 

74. IbUL, p. *70, 


building a complete and a far more beauti¬ 
ful appearance. E. W Smith arrived at 
ike same conclusion after careful examina¬ 
tion 11 In his opinion the platform w:u. 
designed to support a chamber crow tied by 
a tight dome ‘The side of this chamber 
would have probably been composed of 
trellis-screcm set between piers after the 
style of those forming the sides of Use 
room surmounting Itmnd-ud-Dnuluh’s tomb 
Which was built a little later than Akbnrs 
tomb,’'* The platform is supported on 
extra strong massive piers and huge stone 
boulders b the secret storey which could 
have adequately supported such n dome, As 
it stands the platform appears to be super¬ 
fluous as there Km? It* be nr. sense in 
providing sue!: additional And extraordinary 
strength it* the piers unless a dome was 
intended to be built subsequently and a load 
was expected to rest over them. A light 
platform would need no ex Ira sup|>orL A 
comparison between phifs 9A and 9H 
would >how that the building h incomplete 
as at present and its overall aesthetic effect 
—the true quality of an architecture - is 
enhanced If a suitable dome is placed over 
Hie fifth storey platform. It seems all the 
more necessary from the point of view d 
providing a suitable superstructure in which 
could gracefully culminate the pyramidal 
effect of ihc whole building It is also 
desirable in order to counteract the upwind 
trend of die centra! portals; the inches 
together can only be presented Impressively 
if superimposed by a dome. Besides it 
does not seem logical that the exquisite 
carving work of the cenotaph and the 
Pedestal which ivj* intended for standing 
burning tempt or oindlev could be left 
open to the sky .quite at (he mercy of dust, 
heat, lir. the sun ;ind r.iin of Agr.i! 

Why Mich a dome, if it really formed part 
of the original plan, could not be or was 
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’*■ b'M,, p, 14; hii Ptwe IX shows Ike leelJen 
wiiK 4t conjectural dome, 
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lint built ih only a matter of conjecture. 
Some constructional difficulty might have 
arisen in the long run and the idea had to 
Ik gjvcn up. May be, the cloisters of the 
hlth storey with its exquisite ] nuke- work 
had been built by the masons before the 
construction of the central dome could 
mature and when Jehongir noticed thiSj it 
might not have been considered worthwhile 
to demolish a side of it to facilitate the 
central construction. No doubt, as Jduingir 
rettsds and a* lias already been mentioned, 
the architects built according to their own 
taste before Jdmngir could direct them. 
Or, there is a great probability that the 
proposed dome was finally considered to be 
superfluous and the idea was dropped. As 
Thompson observes. J chan fir lived for 
xinolfier fifteen years and ohiIJ not have 
left the tomb of his august father Incomplete 
Unli ss (here Were convincing rmtsoris for 
doing so. .Some other facts need to be 
home in mind: that Jehongir generally 
resided outside Agra either in camps near 
the sites of hi? military campaigns, fur 
ex ample, at Me war and J>recan or at 
Lahore and in Kashmir for personal 
reasons: that after his marriage with Nur- 
Jehun in A D, Ifil 1 he completely gave 
himself up to her: the period that followed 
is noted for her ascendency in the court and 
it may also be surmised that Nur-Jehan for 
one reason or the other chose to leave the 
tomb us it presently stands. Whatever the 
reason may be, a dome is a logical and 
architectural necessity and would have given 
this tomb a more complete and a more 
perfect appearance. 

The tomb of Akbar is a great monument; 
it is undoubtedly one of the greatest master¬ 
pieces of the Grand Mnghuls. With its four 
minarets, its beautiful garden setting, the 
most graceful disposal of cfUmiris with 
cupolas and pyramidal roofs on the super¬ 
structure and their harmonious correspond¬ 
ence with the arcades, the beiiuiifut colour 
schemes on the exterior as wdf as in the 
interior in a wide variety of patterns, ibis 
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gigantic mausoleum marks an important 
stage in the development of the tomb in 
India. 

That Percy Brown maintained a dilkrtnt 
view is simply unfortunate He observes; 

' A k bar's mausoleum is an architectural 
retrogression ... [uj is deficient in the 
essentials of coherence and mass.... 
although a superb effort the result is archi¬ 
tecturally inelfeclive as it locks substance 
and volume as well as the qualities of unity 
and definition . 171 Percy Brown mode an 
extensive study of the various schools of 
Indian architecture from the earliest time* 
to practically the 19th century, spread over 
such a vast country as India from Kashmir to 
Kany.jkumori and from Saurashlra (t> Bengal 
lie Is therefore not to be blamed; his 
scholarship is not to be doubted It was 
not probable or practicable for him to go 
into the deeper detail', with an intensive 
approach to such delicate issues pertaining 
to individual structures Evidently he win 
misled by the extraordinary height of the 
ground floor which was to serve only its the 
plinth of the main tomb Greater deception 
was created by the vacuum over the super¬ 
structure which could have been reconciled 
by a dome. No doubt, the architect aimed 
at producing nn original composition, but it 
was not intended to depart from the con¬ 
ventional domed structure Instead, he 
wished to utilize indigenous architectural 
inspiration to the fullest extent to present 
this tomb in a way which would be befitting 
to the fame of the person whose remains if 
enshrines Pie attempt could never have 
kidcd in Brown’s estimation to bring about a 
homogeneous, unified and coherent creation, 
had only the plan to construct a dome over 
it matured Jchungir cannot be blamed for 
its defects, just as lie cannot be credited for 
its merits lie seems lo have simply carried 
out the plan which undoubtedly originated 
and was finalised during bis august father s 
lifetime, 

77. Cl op.cii.. p. W-100. 
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TOMB OF MIRZA GHIYA5 BEG 

The iamb of Mirai Ghiy»is Beg. entitled 
ltfoad-Lfd-Daulah, 7# was constructed by his 
daughter Nur-Jehan between A,D. 1622 and 
1926 on the left bank of the river Jam unit at 
Agra. The garden of the tomb of Itniad-ud- 
DauMi has also been Juki out on the char- 
hiigii plan, the matisotcum occupying Lhe 
centre as usual fFig. 19)„ It marks the stage 
where the architect, the landscape garde nor 
and the wB[cr-c*pcit ico-opc rated most suc¬ 
cessfully and worked out a perfectly unified 
composition. Of course, lhe small area of 
die undertaking must have greatly facdllaJ:- 
ctl Lheir work. The smaller dimensions 
ultowed the plan to be simplified and refined 
Hie water was drawn by purs from the two 
wdk situated on the riverside on the north 
and south respectively. Each branch had 
tin overhead tank above and jl storage well 
below. Each werhead tank supplied water 
to the two fcnjniuiuv of the tanka m the 
plinth of die mausoleum on its respective 
side, through underground earthen pipes. 
Pipes measure 6* (0*15 metres) in diameter 
ynd are glazed inside. They are sunk 
2 feet (0.61 mclres) bdow the garden 
level 

The Office wells supplied water to the 
shallow water-channel, which runs on all 
sides of the garden as well as around the 
mausoleum. Sunk in the middle of the 

■7* ANU Fail d. Akrl-Akbart, Vol l 
^UluchmJitmj (Gdcuit*, IIF73), pp. 508*9. 
inlioiktc* Mina Uhl vat Eta# 0 | 

Khw'-ija Muhammad Sharif who Vtudr 
of Khumma and then of Yard After Jil* 
father 4 * death, dew to poljtiail turmoil Jw 
flrej from Perak and cmao to Irtdk Jtnd wm 
introilucei to Mch&r Mr Malik Maitid 
fie win an jiHc nmti »ind rent higlt by Dm 
< hw trim of hit irarit*. Altar nreurmted 
him io u nnm»h of ifWO and arrximtcd him 
iiL^iun i-Buyutji^ After tht m^nkgt of hi* 
daughter with khartgir m A. D. 1611 bfc 
wm made uimm under uf 6000 m and WOO 
tunwzr m the later chronicle* ■ rrdaUi n g the 
Memoir* of tht Rmperur neronL Ht hr Jit 
the lick of llmntnJT>aubih or the Lord 
Trcaiurer of the Empire. 
mcKtiurii his death in 1031 A,H tA.D. 
1622) three month* lihI 70 days after the 
de_ith of hh wife Awrmt Begum whom be 
dearly Jpverf 
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Piatt of fht garden ur.A tomb of %tlrz& GWjnU Ba. 
at Agra 

raised stone-paved pathways and associat¬ 
ed hyJtttonioiisly with lotus-pond^ and 
watcr-chulcs, Ibis citrcmdy shallow channel 
pmei to be ;t very befitting dement of the 
whole garden compel lion. The pathways 
;>re only slightly raised from the partem-s 
which helps to maintain unity ns well ns 
the harmony of the iamb-garden. The 
parterres could conveniently be converted 
into symmetrical flower-beds full of roses, 
tulips, iris and other flowers of typical 
Persian brand. Space for larger plants and 
fruit trees was allotted adjoining the 
enclosing walls, leaving the mausoleum fully 
open to view from aU angles It is surpris¬ 
ing and equally commendatory that no 
separate arrangement was made to irrigate 
the garden: water which over-flowed the 
channels automatically irrigated the flower¬ 
beds and the tree-belts, This shows 
l he lucid ingenuity of the garden-planner on 
the one hand, who could associate garden¬ 
ing with the water-devices, so inseparably, 
and the architect on the other who utilised 
both these features for the enhancement of 
beauty of his architectural creation. 

The tnnio entrance, which is on die west 
in the tomb of Humayun and on the south 
In the tomb of Akbar, b on the cast side in 
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this tomb. '17)1^ directional change seems 
to have been conditioned by its situation on 
the riverside. False gateways, which may 
be appropriately called water-pavilions, 
have been constructed on the north and 
south. The west side has in its middle a 
multi-storeyed and multt-apartmental pavi¬ 
lion It overhangs the river and is so open 
and abundantly airy that it could have serv¬ 
ed the purpose of a pleasure pavilion. 

The white marble tomb stands on a plinth 
of ted sands!one, Having m the centre of 
each side, opposite the central arch, a tank 
with fountain. It is square in plan, with 
octagonal towers attached to the comers. 
These Lowers attain a circular form above 
the icmtee and arc surmounted by circular 
chfuttriJ, which have been peculiarly design¬ 
ed und lack proportion. The Persian ele¬ 
ment is distinctly perceptible In this tomb, 
and it scenic as if a definite attempt has 
been made lie re to Persianhrc this essentially 
Indian feature The effect has been saved 
from disaster by the use of a lower ciUmjja 
supported on beautiful brackets and by flic 
lotus-petals and kaiota fin kits over the 
cupolas. 

The tomb has three arches on each of its 
four sides, the central one being the 
entrance; the other two on the sides arc 
dosed with beautiful perforated screens, 
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Each side is protected above by a cte#3 
and a jotted limited) balustrade. The 
chatja is supported again on very imposing 
brackets, which along with the balustrade 
produce an exceedingly charming play of 
light and Shade. There is nothing particular 
in ihe interior arrange mem or the lower 
storey, the plan having been borrowed evi¬ 
dently from the Chaulmrj, an earlier con¬ 
struction situated some few hundred yards to 
the cast of it (Figs. 20 and 21). The upper 
pavilion however is unique as it does not 
have a conventional dome but has instead a 
pyramidal roof crowned by a huge fmdnta* 
kostt and Four katam ftnlpls at the four 
angles. It is square and has three arched 
openings in end) side which arc closed, ex¬ 
cept for ihosc in the centre of the north and 
south sides, by .crecus of lltc finest marble 
tracery. 'Cornices on brackets and a wide 
citvc to the upper portion provide borltxmial 
lines and shadows emphasizing ihe sense of 
quiet peacefultic<s which pervades lire con¬ 
ception as a whole,’ 79 ’Ihe IJoor has a beauti¬ 
ful pal tern of coloured and rare stones in 
mosaic with two yellow porphery cenotaphs, 
The whole exterior of the tomb is in white 
marble with very profuse ornamentation in 
mosaic and inTnld patterns. It is the deco- 

79. tirtwii. oji.di, p, IPS. 
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ra rive aspect which apjicars to predominate 
in this tomb: it is the mosaic of coloured 
stones which attracts the eye at first glance; 
the architect seems to have provided only 
the surfaces for the inlay er and (he mosnicist 
to work upon, having all the lime the oma- 
mentation in view. The profuse colour em¬ 
bellishment easily leads one to presuppose 
that the decorative value-, have superseded 
tire structure m the tomb of Itmad-ud- 
Djudrth- But although elaborately ornn- 
men led, sis a matter of fact, its Brown aptly 
cottUflCitts. ‘the embellishmerit ihiwughmit 
has been carefully subordinated to the orebi* 
tectura! effects, there is little relief work, 
most of the surface being delicately coloured 
by means of inlaid stones. The result of 
such treatment is that any undue brilliance 
of the while marble is subdued by (he subtle 
I mi-. of the inlay which spins its fine fila¬ 
ments over every portion, often in painted 
patterns, only excelled by those of a butter¬ 
fly's Vvihg.‘ T 

Hie tomb of Itmad-ud-Dauloh marks the 
stage of transition from red sandstone to 
white marble and consequent to this n 
revolutionary change in all aesthetic 
norms. The ornamentation is chicfiy 
in mosaic and inlay, the associated form of 
decoration on marble surfaces Carving has 
been used on a very small scale. Beautiful 
jail-work can be seen in the screens. Parti¬ 
cularly noticeable are the carved soffits o( 
the arches on nil sides. The art resembles 
the best ivory work. A floral design has 
been associated with the stalactite, both of 
unmistakable Persian origin. The delicacy 
and grace of the incised work demonstrates 
the skill of the Indian carver who could use 
hjs stone almost like was or ivory, The 
extremely delicate design must have been 
inspired by some needlework, probably some 
Persian embroidery, but it was only in the 
hands of the Indian artisan that it could so 
faithfully be reproduced on stone. It is 
one of the best examples of curving on 
rouble and (he best in Its own class, 
in. Nd . p, toj 


With the adoption of white marble as the 
constructional material, new aesthetic values 
came into force. Norms of architecture 
changed, and the struct unit and decorative 
forms were diverted into new channels. 
The architect learnt here at the tomb of 
hrnad-ud-Dtmlah that ornamentation on 
marble surface has to be very judiciously 
applied with adequately large plain surfaces, 
otherwise it tends to become confused and 
ineffective. Hold geometrical motifs and 
densely spread conventionalized patients 
were used successfully on red sandstone, 
but neither of these is suitable for use on 
white marble, which for a really aesthetic 
prcsentatiofl requires delicate floral designs 
in subtle varied tints, executed exquisitely 
with the precision of a jeweller, with large 
plain undecorated surfaces for emphasis. 
The adoption of while marble as the chief 
building material consequently brought 
about a revolutionary change in the style of 
architectural decoration. 

Many Persian motifs, such ns wine-vases, 
nips and dishes, the cypres* and narcissus, 
base been freely depicted at (his tomb. They 
are representative of the mounting Persian 
influence on the Mughal court, subsequent 
to the marriage of Mur Jetton with Jehangir. 

Though thb is a small lomb in com* 
pnmon to some of the earlier examples, it 
occupies an important place in the evolution 
of Mughal sepulchral monuments. It fully 
justifies the proverbial saving (bat the 
Mughals began like Titans and finished like 
jewellers. 'Surrounded by a formal scheme 
of lawns. parterres, flagged pathways, tanks 
and fountains' which the architect devised, 
'the tomb building in flawless white marble 
reptwes tike a gem within its casket* which 
the jeweller.artist finished 

The real graves seem to have once rested 
in the underground crypt accessible from the 
riverside. It has now been completely 
blocked, the ground floor mortuary chant 
Iter ami the upper pavilion contain live ceno¬ 
taphs of Asmat Begum, mother id Nur 
Johan, and of Mir/.a 0 Iliyas, one set of each 
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< Figs, 12 and 23), The cenotaph’, in each 
caw: have been placed irregularly. Thus, 
while the sarcophagus of Asniat Begun) is 
in the exact centre of the hall on the 
ground floor as well as in the upper storey, 
that of Mirra Ghlyar occupies an unsyinmc- 
tricitl position to its, right The square ceno¬ 
taph chamber m the ground Moor measures 
11' 1" (6.7ft metres 1 side and the cenohipit 
of Asmut Begum is at a instance of *f' 9" 
(2,97 metres) from the eastern wall, while 
the cenotaph of Mirzn Ghiyas is only T 
(2.13 metres) htti tltc western wall. The 
distance’. in the upper hall axe II' 1* (3.35 
metres) and 8' 4 (2.54 metres) respective¬ 
ly. This is an important point in the sense 
that n is not easily noticeable at the tomb 
of f i mad-urf-Da ui ah as the cenotaphs here 
are not enclosed within a screen, while at 
the Taj Mahal (he pov-iyc within the enclos¬ 
ing toted screen is practically obstructed 
by the cenotaph of Shah Jehan and thus im¬ 
mediately attracts one's attention. In both 
eases the wife preceded the husband to her 
heavenly abode, and in both places she lies 
buried in the duel centre The bodies 
accenting in id an lie law are buried with 
their faces inwards Mecca and the legs 
towards the south, and the husband is placed 
on the tight hand of his wife. 


,4 
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In list tomb of Jtntad-ud-Duiilkih the lowers 
have distinctly and unmistakably been 
attached to the angles at ground level. 
Those at the tomb of Jchwigir .occupy a far 
more dominaul position in the whole con¬ 
ception as the\ fisc fout storeys above the 
main building, but they arc still attached to 
the main structure. The stage was then 
ready to detach and place them suitably at 
the corners of the plinth us hits been planned 
at the Taj Mahal. 

THE TOMB OF JEHANGIR. 
LAHORE 

Jchangir. like his great-grundfalhci Babur, 
greatly loved natural beauty He loved 
Mowers and fheir soothing cWdarfulncss 
developed in him an appreciation of paint¬ 
ing with such floral motifs Many gardens 
which rank among tin; best during the whole 
span of Indian history owe their origin to 
Jahangir’* reign. Particular mcniion may be 
made of the Nishui and Ihc Shnlitnur of 
Kashmir and the Dilkusha Bach at Lahore. 
He spent raosi of the later period of his life 
at ihc garden pavilions of Lahore and 
Kashmir and it w:it on liis way buck to 
f ah ore from there that he died. 

Ir seems he gave special a 'lent ion ro the 
Diikusha Bach. or the Garden of Delight 
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popularly known s& Shahdtnu. the 

kovi {it Lahore, where he intended to have 
his tomb constructed. Jt is one of the 
largest gardens in India, and is also an 
elaborate version of Hie charbagh pirn 
The immense area is square and is enclosed 
Oh all sides by high walls with a gateway in 
ihe middle of each side. The garden b divid¬ 
ed into 16 equal square parterres, each sepa- 
rated from the other by means of paved 
causeways, with a lily-pond and a fountain at 
each intersection. The mausoleum is thus 
surrounded on all sides by a scries of raised 
fountain-tanks, with water-chutes, water 
cascades and watcr-dunmfc ail bordered 
by lung cypress avenues and flower-beds. 
Sometimes separate plots were allotted to a 
single flower, like tulips, violets, roses, 
poppies, lilies, anemones titui red cyclamen. 
Tl» great flower worshipper that Jehangjr 
was. the landscape gardener in this way paid 
a high tribute to the sod of his departed 
Lord, as did the 2 re hi leu by representing 
the same flowers in inlay in all the mural 
decorations of his tomb. The flash ami 
sparkle of water rippling poetically from the 
water-chutes running through the channels 
gives this tomb-garden a charm which would 
certainly have delighted Jchangir in his life. 
The deep unending shadows of the cypresses 
in the symmetrically laid avenues and the 
rose hushes and other flowers in different 
iwrtcrres bordering the raised walks, provide 
a most colourful setting to the tomb which 
s«ms to have been completed after 
Jchangir’i death. 

This tomb L * ingle-storeyed and square 
in plan with 325 feet (9‘> 1 06 metres) tidr. 
Each side has eleven archways uf equal 
dimensions, the central one being in an 
oblong structure which projects forward 
upon the wings. Four octagonal minarets 
have been attached to the corners. Each 
minaret is in four storeys, separated by 
rotating eJihaJjtu and the whole surmounted 
by a beautiful chtwtri. The minaret, which 
rise?, to a height of 100 fact (30.48 metres) 
abt*v ground level, is the tomb's most im¬ 


posing feature and predominates over the 
whole structure. The marble pavilion thal 
originally adorned the centre of the terrace 
exists no more.' 1 The interior consists of a 
mortuary chamber surrounded, on all sides 
by a reties of rooms and corridors. 

The mausoleum has been ornamented 
very profusely and contains some significant 
examples of mosaic, inlay and glazed-tiling. 
The interior has specimens of stucco and 
painting work as weiL The designs are 
mostly floral with some conventional wine- 
vases and other motifs. This decoration 
once more deninnsi rales Jdintigjr's Jove o! 
flowers, wiih which its builders must have 
been too well acquainicd- 
lt is its marvellous retting which detains 
the observer and gives ihc tomb an astonish¬ 
ingly beautiful character. This is what 
Percy Brown noticed: 'Viewed as a whole 
there is in its spaciousness and its retting 
something of the character of the nature-lov¬ 
ing monarch whose remains it enshrines, his 
preference for wide-terraced gardens glowing 
with flowers and brilliant colouring generally, 
recalling similar qualities in his famous 
ancestor Babur, l*oth of whom seem to 
have been as much interested in the works 
of nature as in those of man, 1c 


TOMB OF ABTH'R-RAHIM 
KIIAN-I-KHANAN 

The tomb of Abdur-Raliim Kh.m-i-Klin nan, 
who was an important courtier of Akbar and 
Jchangir nnd who died in A D 1626-27, 
belongs >0 the group of octagonal tomb}. 
Unfortunately, it has been denuded of 
almost all its exterior stone and marble 
casing and iv today in a very dilapidated 
condition. ITiv tomb glands on .1 plinth 
14 feet {4.27 metres) high and 166 feet 
(50.5*1 metres) square. It is double- 
storeyed, with a central archway on each 
side, flanked by subsidiary arches It has 
chamfered angles and Him h 85 feet (25.91 
metres) in diameter. The superstructure 


aIe *»<ly b«n vUjouwJ »W* fn 
ojniweiinn with the iteiifn of Akbar'v tomb. 
K. Percy Brown, op.ciL p, 100. 
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consists I.f a bulbous double dome and four 
chhairis at the comers. Thus the design 
as well as tiie plan is fundamental!) similar 
la dial of the tomb of Hnnmyrm.. However, 
a great innovation was made in this tomb. 
It rises higher in proportion to its breadth, 
so much so that the elevation supersedes the 
ground plan This way ihc architect re¬ 
moved the defect which was inherent in its 
prototype—the tomb of Humayun. 1 he 
cfshatris which Hank the dome have been 
brought closer to the latter and so it presents 
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a more compact impression, there being no 
gap between the two architectural features 
This innovation makes it seem more harmo¬ 
nious and more rhythmically disposed. The 
stage was now set when the architect of the 
Taj Mahal could assemble these inspirations 
and innovations together and work out and 
evolve his own details proportionately The 
tomb of Khan-i-Kh;inan thus proved to be a 
stepping-stone 10 the Taj Mahal and hence 
holds an important place in the evolution of 
the Mughal tomb architecture. 





CHAPTER 


The Taj Mahal 


Tut Taj Mahal marts the stag* t*T pctfcc- 
lion in the evolution of the tomb, not only 
li Indio but also in the whole world. 
Among sqmkltral monuments it Is without 
doubt the most brilliant and the most 
successful stef)ieveme jil :i is litre that the 
ttrt cap abilities t if IJic Lodi an builder under 
ihe Mugiuils achieved the most beautiful 
eAprcsjiimi. The age of the Taj is the cub 
mutation of the art epoch winch £$ generally 
said to have begun with Babur, but which 
really derived its grculest inspiration from 
ancient Indian ardutectural traditions, which 
guided the aesthetic norms in all ages, whe¬ 
ther under Jains, Buddhi - 1 , Bralmunical or 
Muslim patronage. 

The unique plan and design of the Taj 
Mahal cannot be attributed to a single 
master-mind; instead, the various superb 
features of its construction can be traced 
systematically to earlier c*ample* during the 
whole evolutionary process, which ultimately 
brought about its un rival ted form, It was 
ptunited <n the river bank, at □ respectable 
distance from the hubbub of the capital, to 
provide it with a not Ural environment and a 
beautiful roman lie selling, It was purposely 
planned to stand just alwve ihc water so 
thal the huge mass of while marble rising t" 


a colossal height may tower niagnincanly 
and imposingly mcr its surroundings. The 
char-bagji plan was again suitably modified. 
1 he earlier Mughal sepulchres occupied the 
centre of the dwr-bugh: thus the tombs of 
Humayun, Akbar. Jtmad-ud-Duululi and 
Jehangir are centra] structures having a four- 
quartered garden surrounding tha tomb on 
all sides, At the Trtj Mahal a marvellous 
innovation was made. The square garden 
has no doubt been divided into four large 
panned by broad water-channels 
with fountains and double cn use ways on 
either side. But the central point of die 
char-bagh is not occupied by the tomb hut 
by li raised lotus-pond of white juurble, 
approached on ;ilf side*, by double steps, The 
lotnb stands to its north, majestically facing 
il. it is in this novel garden Milting that the 
grand mausoleum of Momtaz Mahcl is pre¬ 
sented to the wondering world (big. 24) 
Hnw gracefully its while outlines silhouette 
against the blank, blue sky when seen 
through the systematically laid garden with 
u cent ml WiOcr-chnnnd in which fountains 
play and in which the Taj with its prominent 
cemral fwim appears to flout in dreamlike 
and soft beauty I This garden selling is an 
important contribution to Its aesthetic charm. 
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lL* presentation in relation la the cues—or 
rhe environmental factors—and in relation 
to the gorgeously set distance has most in¬ 
geniously been conceived. 

The main gale of the Taj Mahal is as 
usual on the south side. It has been design¬ 
ed to phi} .) rucnumcmaJ and imposing 
entrance to the grand edifice. Octagonal 
towers are till ached to its comers which are 
surmounted fay broad impressive octagonal 
kiosks. 'Hhi central iwan is devised on j 
semi-octagonal plan, which burm noises well 
with the perspective view and (his the builder 
had fully experimented with in earlier tombs. 
White marble has been used on this gateway 
interspersed ly with red sandstone for tni- 
phtisis uml also to minimise the too sober and 
loo cLtisictil an appearance erf die red sand¬ 
stone. The most important feature of the 
gateway however is the introduction of a 
series of eleven attached chhatrix with marble 
cupola*, flanked by pinnacles, above the 
central portal on the north and south sides. 
They combine together harmoniously and 
break the dull skyline effectively, rising 
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higher than the corner trftftafris, thus proving 
to be the most suitable superstructure for 
the portal; they far outweigh in importance 
the oblong tfJiulris above the central portals 
of !he mum structure of Akbar's lamb. 

The lucid ingenuity of the builder and the 
nature of the innovations he made in the 
conception of the I'uj will be understood by 
yet another feature of its planning. The 
tomb of llumayuD has lake gateways in the 
middle of the north and south side?.. They 
arc on the cast and west sides at the tomb 
of Akbar, where ifao main gateway has been 
provided on the south. Again, these false 
structures arc constructed on the north and 
sou Li i at i he tomb of iimad-ud-Daulah as 
the entrance is through the cast ide. At the 
Taj Mahal the builder has substituted these 
false gateways wills beautiful water-pavilion* 
on the cast and west sides. e;tch rising at 
the eml of the broad water-canal with which 
the three arches of its second and the 
chhatri of its third storey react rhythmically. 
Though each is an independent structure, if 
forms an inseparable and indispensable part 
of the whole diar-bagh plan, it secure as 
if the water-channel was cspecialiy designed 
to provide a suitable setting for the water- 
pavilion 

The tomb-structure occupies the middle 
of n rectangular space along the river. Here 
too it docs not stand isolated but has a beau¬ 
tiful mosque on its west and an identical 
structure on as east, generally known as 
tlw Mehman-Khurm They arc in red sand¬ 
stone with a liberal use of while marble for 
emphasis and contraM, No doubt ihc 
mosque was u necessary feature in a lomb 
project such as the Taj, But the provision 
of its replica <>n the oust side indicates dear¬ 
ly that the builder intended to present the 
white marble tomb structure, properly 
Honked on both sides with apparently infe¬ 
rior constructions. Perhaps the builder lb its 
aimed lo focus die whole attention erf the 
visitor on the centra] structure only. 

The mausoleum stand* in the middle of a 
plinth 19 feet (S.W metres) high, with four 
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minarets at the four comers The important 
role which the plinth plays in ihc total effect 
can be traced back to the ancient Vasin- 
canons. The plinih formed one of the three 
main architectural parts of the praxada in 
the vertical section, the other two being the 
parbha-grihu ami the sUtkara respectively. 
The plinth of tile Hindu prasuda was com* 
posed of the iageti. the pHha or mlhixthutui 
and the vedika which was its lowermost part 
Each part was divided into many decorative 
horizontal mouldings, Sometimes an npw- 
pitha was also piled to add to the height. 
The plinth of die prasada has been dealt with 
in all vcu/H-tExls. in great detail. This shows 
that the Hindu architect attached as much 
importance to the plinth as lo the other 
parts of the structure. It was treated 
primarily in the vertical section and thus 
helped to give the building an imposing 
elevation. 

Tile pre-Mughal tombs Jack height. In 
;-omc casts the tomb structure rises direct¬ 
ly front the ground level The magnificent 
tomb of Shcr .Shah Sur at Sasaram is the 
first important example wherein a wide high 
plinth has been provided. This idea could 
hive been indigenous os the steps of the 
first terrace and tlm massive rhhtttn of the 
second suggest. The tomb of Humnyun has 
u plinth 22 feet ('6.71 metres) in height. It 
was raised to 50 Feet (9.14 metres) at the 
tomb of Akbar. almost converting the plinth 
into ati independent storey, as it is in fact 
generally supposed. Hi is height proved to 
be unworthy of the other members of the 
Mughal tomb and hence it was reduced to 
19 feet (5.79 metres) at ihe Taj Mahal to 
be tn perfect proportion with the super¬ 
structure. 

The detached minaret, which occupies 
each corner of ihe plinth of the Taj. was not 
an isolated phenomenon introduced here all 
of a sudden its a result of sortie miraculous 
inspiration: its cvolntinn too Can be sys¬ 
tematically traced. Detached comer kiosks 
were used first at ihe Lodi tomb al Agra as 
has been explained above Hie tomb of 


Shcr Skill lias similar detached kiosks on 
at) the four angles of the main plinth, tho 
tomb structure occupying its centre. Wo 
meet with attached ihrec-sltireyed towers at 
the Cliauburj at Agra Though its date has 
not been established it certainly belongs to 
pre-Akbar rimes An attached tower was 
used assertively first at the iamb of 
Muhammad Ghuus at Gwalior It Is 
hexagonal in plan und occupies each of the 
four angles. It is iti three open storeys, the 
uppermost being a chhatri rising above the 
t -hhajja. The tomb of Akbar at Agra also 
has attached towers. Four full-fledged 
minarets appear here for ihe first time on 
its main gateway, Each minaret is in four 
storeys, the fourth being the ch/mfri, which 
crowns It majestically. Each minaret is 
circular and tapers as it rises. That their 
purpose was purely ornamental can scarcely 
be doubted, Tlic?e minaret* occupy tho 
mgtes of the gateway, which conventionally 
would have been filled by kiosks. ]~hcy rise 
gracefully high into the skv seemingly carry¬ 
ing the whole body of the gateway with 
them, attaining predominance and towering 
magnificent] v over the surrou ndings Their 
appearance in such a fully developed stale 
marks an important stage in Mughal archi¬ 
tecture The architect learnt how effectively 
he could replace the attached tower of the 
main building with ihe attached minaret or 
in other words how the tower can assume 
a determined prominence to appear effective¬ 
ly in the whole architectural composition. 

This is what the Mughal builder actually 
did at the in mb of ltmnd-ud-Dauluh. Its 
towers, which arc attached to ihe corners, 
rise almost two storeys above the terrace, 
the uppermost being a c/ttuari in each care. 
The lower is octagonal r the base but attains 
a circular form above. 

'Hie lower continued to rise higher and 
became more prominent in course of lime: 
at ihe tomb of Jeh angle it four storeys 
above tlie main building :md has a distinct 
individuality of it* own. Ibis was a pre¬ 
lude to detachment and placement at a 
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suitable distance from the tomb. This has 
been achieved with brilliant success at the 
Taj Mahal where (he four minarets occupy 
the Tour comers of the plinth and beauti¬ 
fully flank the central structure. The way 
in which these minarets harmonize with the 
tomb proper is a masterstroke of art, more 
than anything else, it is its charming asso¬ 
ciation with so many other architectural 
features which give the Taj such an ethereal 
landing Hie tomb of Hutunyun stands iso¬ 
lated on its plinth without any flanking fea¬ 
tures; the architect of the Taj Mahal must 
have noticed this lacuna with regret. He, 
therefore, ingeniously evolved ill esc features 
—a pronounoed chamfer at each angle of 
the main building, counter-balanced by a 
majestic tapering minaret just opposite to it 
on the main plinth The detachment of 
minarets has brought about i unique har¬ 
mony anti balance in the whole composition. 
Otherwise the iomb would have lost most 
of its present charm and effectiveness. The 
central mausoleum h presented magnificently 
like a lotus flow er among a bunch of lotus- 
buds. rising above green glittering lotus 
leaves floating on crystal-clear water. The 
minarets are in perfect proportion with the 
main budding, a feature which is so badly 
lacking at the tomb of RabU-iKl-Dauraiii. 
popularly known as Bibi-ka-Mokbara. at 
Aurangabad. 

Thus, though the main tomb is essentially 
square, it assumes an octagonal shape 
because of the chamfer at the angles. This 
octBgonaliscd-square plan is also met with 
in earlier tombs, c.g,, that of Abdtrr-Ratdm 
Khan-i-Kfi.iF.au and of Humayun, The 
earliest Muslim tomb which has this unique 
plan exteriorly and the same disposal of 
room 4 anti corridor. In the interior is the 
Ijxii tomb at Agra (I ig. 3>. The inspiration 
for this plan could have originally been 
derived from that of the Hemakuta temple 
(Fig, ?) that had tin ambulatory outside ibe 
wall of the jtarbha-grifw (called tmdhakarika) 
and which Is enclosed by the outer wall of 
the temple as has been mentioned above. 
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Though the details at the Taj Mahal have 
been refined and perfected marvellously, the 
plan remains fundamentally the same 
(Fig. 25). This aspect of its conception too 
is, thus, a part of the whole evolution of the 
tomb building art and cannot be attributed 
to the genius of some one architect alone. 

The mortuary hall lias been conceived and 
finished most wonderfully It Is octagonaL 
The panels on iiv dados have beautiful floral 
patterns in high relief or c&rv&relievo with 
(he borders in inlaid conventionalized motifs, 
These bas-reliefs are unrivalled by any other 
specimen of its class. An exquisitely finish¬ 
ed marble trellis-work screen encloses the 
cenotaphs. The inlay work of its borders 
ami the grace of its iaiia have rightly earned 
for it the title of ‘chicf-d'ocuvre of elegance 
in Indian art.* 

"The hall is 80 feet (24.35 metres] high 
from the pavement to ihc soffit of the inte¬ 
rior dome, ft makes sound echo, which 
‘float- and soars overhead in a long delicious 
undulation, fading away so slowly that you 
hear it after it is rilem.' The arrangement 
of rooms and passages is on the other hand 
double-storeyed, the upper set exactly cor¬ 
responding to the lower one, i.e., four rec- 
i angular rooms on the sides and four octa¬ 
gonal small rooms at the comets, all inter¬ 
connected by means i»f passages. The main 
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hall is also connected with the cottier rooms 
through radiating corridors on the ground 
floor. But except for the entrance on the 
southern side, all die other sides have been 
dosed with screens divided into tiny com¬ 
partments tilled with glass pieces. This glass- 
work lias been repc:Ucd on all die external 
sides of the tomb as well as oil the upper 
storey. The glass pieces arc perfectly uni¬ 
form and have been very skilfully manufac¬ 
tured They ure slightly milky so that they 
ore translucent rather than transparent. 
Only Very subdued light passes through these 
glass-screens and this demonstrates the in¬ 
genuity of the builder who devised this fea¬ 
ture, which was logically required to temper 
the glare of white marble which would have 
been intolerable under the Indian sun. The 
semi-illuminated, softly lighted hall thus 
becomes at once a romantic abode for the 
departed souls; its chastened beauty uittJ 
almost ethereal atmosphere immediately and 
forcibly affects the visitor as soon as he 
enters the beautiful jet solemn hell. 

Each facade of the tomb is composed of 
a grand iwm in its centre,, occupying practi¬ 
cal iy the whole height upto the parapet 
which rises well over it to give prominence 
to the /wan, The semi-soffit of this entrance 
portal has a stalactite pattern, Tlw iwm is 
flanked on both sides by small double arches 
one over the other They are rectangular 
while the arched alcoves of equal sue at the 
angles of the tomb are senii-octagtmal. This 
demonstrates the great care with which the 
builder conceived and devised all the details, 
as rectangular alcoves in the from can be 
distinctly visible from afar, but those at the 
angles can only be seen in full if they are 
serai-octagonal. Thus, he never lost sight 
of the perspective view through which he 
proposed to present his creation so 
effectively. 

Each section in the facade is well demar¬ 
cated on both Sides by attached pilasters 
which rising from the plinth level or the 
tomb rise above the Mere and are crowned 
by beautiful pinnacles with lotus-bud* and 


iiniuls, These pilasters have a chevron pat¬ 
tern in black and yellow on a white marble 
background and are flanked at ihe base by 
ponds which have simitar borders They 
add splendidly to the whole effect; their pin¬ 
nacles gorgeously ornament the superstruc¬ 
ture and help along with the other features 
to break tht skyline gracefully 
A bulbous white double-dome with ,i 
broad palma-kinm and beautiful Aufora-tinial 
majestically crowns the Taj fhg. 26) Hie 
dome of the tomb of Sikandar Lodi at 
Delhi, dated A.D. 1517. is on early example 
or the double-dome type. The single dome 
bad already been raised too high and now/ 
it had become quite out of proportion with 
the interior. Guided by Ihe necessity of still 
raising the height of the dome a double- 
dome was devised first ui the tomb of Ta} 
Khan at Delhi, about A.D. 1501. ThU 
structural device provides space between the 
outer and timer shells of the dome Thus 
while it also provided a suitable and pro¬ 
portionate ceiling to the interior hall, at the 
same time it enabled the builder to raise the 
height of the dome os much as he desired 
in order to present a lofty and Imposing 
exterior. He wav thus guided solely by 
structural requirements. The space within 
is hollow and the inner cell reduces the 
weight of the dome and at die same time 
allows U to rise majestically high above into 
the sky to the desired height. Without such 
a device the main cluimbcr would nut have 
allowed, the superstructure to rise beyond 
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certain limits. The first surface roofed the 
hall bdnw while the second outlined the 
monument in space. It is the double-dome 
which proclaims the monument from afar. 

The earliest example of a doublc-donu: in 
India is I hi- brick temple of Bhitorguon of 
the Gupta period.* 5 -' I alcr brick temples >il 
Pftfauli .mJ Kurari in Uttar Pradesh and 
Sirpur and Pujaripali in Madhya Pradesh 
also have a double-dome device in their 
sikhorm. The Mohammedans in India, for 
the first three centuries of their rule, dtd not 
use it Tbs domes of the Khaljts. the Tugh- 
laqs and the Snyvids lire consequently of 
the singfe-dome type It accounts for their 
being too broad, massive and shallow The 
tomb of Humayun has a fully developed 
double-dome ami it seems that the architect 
of the Taj borrowed this double-dome idea 
from it. 

The bulbous dome of the Taj Mahal is 
most important from this point of view. It 
rests on an extraordinarily high drum and 
rises to a total height of 145' 8j" (44.40 
metres) from the base of the drum to the 
apex of the fatal It will at once be seen 
that such an extraordinary height has been 
given to the dome to allow it to tower over 
the lower structure. It is m the supreme 
elegance of the central dome that the beauty 
of the Taj culminate*. 

The dome is flanked an all the four angles 
by four very appropriate cfihutris, which 
though sufficiently detached, appear to be 
attached to it when viewed from all sides. 
The builder had learnt a tot by s he apparent 
mishandling of this feature at the tomb of 
Humuyun where the kiosks seem lo be too 
detnehed from the dome. At ihc Taj he 
calculated the distance between the twn fea¬ 
ture* for Ihc accurate relationship they were 
intended to present together. The dome is 
never presented alone, but always in terms 
of the chhtitris amid a cluster of pinnacles 
on nil sides It 1* I his panch-nttna plnn that 

Si* Set auihor * ini*nngMt»h cm The An and 
Architecture (if lire [trick Tcmnle of BhJ- 
larguM.' ,Vtrt- Vr Vol XXII, Ncv I r March 
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endows the Taj with such unprecedented 
impressiveness and pace. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE TAJ 
MAHAL 

There is no doubt that the idr.i of the Taj 
Mahal originated with Shah Jchan who was 
deeply bereaved by the loss of hi* queen 
Arjumand Banu Begum. entitled Mtuntaz 
Mahal, 'the Light of die Palace.' ihc daughter 
of Asafkhan and the grand-daughter of 
Mirza Ghiysi Beg. The shock was much ag¬ 
gravated by the irrevocable separation which 
Providence decreed for them at the moment, 
when after long suitering and struggles, the 
time had come to live a settled life in full 
comfort and splendour. Mum tar shared the 
misfortunes of her husband without a mur¬ 
mur, She was with him during the most try¬ 
ing and dangerous moments of their married 
life. She accompanied him to Rohtasgarh 
in Bihnr. as well as to Asirgarh in Dectaa. 
She bore ihe sheer excitement and the diffi¬ 
culties of lhose years without a grumble 
when her husband turned rebel against the 
authority of the Grand Mughal Emperor, It 
was naturally a colossal shock to the Em¬ 
peror that Ids beautiful queen died within 
three years or his accession to the if none 
He decided to perpetuate her memory for 
immortality; or in other words, he decided 
through this opportunity' to give vent to his 
taste fur architecture in which he was inttcr- 
cntlv interested from the days uf Ms youth 
Shah Jchan was busy dealing with the 
rebel Khan-i-lehim 1 odi and was camping 
at tlurhunpur If was there that Mumtar 
Malm) delivered tier fourteenth child and 
died, on Wednesday 17th of Ziqad 1040 
A.H. (A.D. 1630) 4’ Shall Jcluin wa« much 
grieved and wept bitterly; Ahdul Humid 
Lahmiri. the contemporary historian, records 
that prior to this tragedy lie did not have 
even twenty grey hair in his heard; but after 
this incident the majority of the hair in his 

83, DebsihI Khan coenpoynj a eeurfn which 
cuiuninod ihc citie of her 4tWh—'lay® Muni’ 
Juiuwibad.’ Cf, Abdut Hamid 
Ijihauri, Bnt!rtmhiuimii, (Bib. tndj, Vol, 1 
HCilcuti*. IWS-68), 9m I, p. 389. 
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beard turned grcy. w For two years he 
remained aloof from tasty dishes, gorgeous 
robes, music and merriment and other re- 
creations. The idea of the Taj thus grew? 
in sorrow amt it i 1 - rightly trailed a Monu¬ 
ment of Grief. At least this much of 
personal character it bears. 

Mumtaz's body was deposited temponsrily 
in the Zatmib id garden at Rtiriuinpur.-' 
Sin months after her death, die body was 
transferred to Dar-ul Khilafal Akbarsbad 
( Agra) accompanied by Shnh Shuja. Sati- 
un-nissa Khan am, the maid and a dose 
mote of the deceased queen, and Wszir 
Khan, the court physician* 4 A "piece of 
land (rdntfn) was selected for her burial at 
Affn.* 1 

The piece of land on which the Taj 
stands originally belonged to Raja Mansingh 
and was now owned by his grandson Raja 
Jnisingh " This plot was selected for burin! 
and the arrangement was gladly accepted 
by Raja f«l»in gh. p Lahatiri explicitly men¬ 
tions that another plot was given to him 
from the crown lands In exchange for this 
piece of Iflmj.® The work on the proposed 
project began from its very foundations in 

84 a. ibid., p. 380. 

85. Ibid. p. JSfin ba-nwn amaiut madr-hoon 
gardarfidotl,' That it wm laid I he re tempo- 
nuaty wiiti the erprew toiemion to remove 
it liter ii Kph confirmed by t-ahanri: 'ba 
uriqaye a my Hat nufipbooci bood.' Cfc ibid* 
p, 403. 

IMS. ibid., p. 405. , ^ ^ „ 

87. Ibid., p, 4t>3, Va jamio-c dar mhayaf nfat 
vn mmai tut Id juDoob ntya aan mfchra 

SB. B i\ 403 r 'v.i pnh axm trtanril Baja Man- 
siriph Wl—ra duii vatp hi Had Jiidfraft 
nihccrsye <30 taltnqdtti.' ’Maarfl’ literally 
ratuyi the halting |4 j« Here it dunijict 
itic Lmd whose Jt-iciipiinri ii .ontinsiinr^ li 
L^n run mid c.intiCM mem "Ab Ylmmt' tu 
tun wrongly, amt no doutil mbchfcvkJtidy, 
been initipfeted In Use Mothrr 1 rutin of 
February l%7. The word i* dndiicily .md 
LiTLiT.iit.i k.mly hj.-ifl* and nor 'flfff', 

80 , Ibid., p 403 , 'bsraye madphun nao bohaht 
mantiiii bar gnridati..agarehe Rain ltd- 
<tn#b hutuml dauht ra phnufre awem 
danisbl.’ 

W. Ibid. p. 403. 'dur ywi fcxcbMlee) aan nail 
mtnzU ar Ichalwytr (from Kliall-u—cniwrv 
biulij shatila Emu rttarahnmt phnrmutUnd' 
All thh hen tweo attested sml confirmed tty 
Muhammad Sltlih Kumhn, ^nW-kCaM 
f Bits. I ml,) (Calculb, 1925-39), VoL I, pp 
448-52. 


the beginning of the fifth year of accession. 91 
Under expert and efficient supervision, 
smgtwosh, mdokar, pachchikar. mmbltkar. 
kalasa*$aaz, tughnHUndt and other artisans 
set to work. The grand project took about 
seventeen years, during which more than 
zn.fKKl workers were certs fan Uy employed. 
Marble, red sandstone and other stones were 
supplied free by ihc vassal stales. The State 
treasury supplied other materials including 
40,0(10 tolas (466.550 kilograms) of pure 
gold which was valued at rupees six lacs (at 
tho rale of fifteen per tola between 
A.D. 1631 and 1647).^ Hard &di waschief¬ 
ly paid as wages lo the labourers ami the 
artisans, fn view of (he evidence from 
Persian sources and the accounts of foreign 
travellers, particularly Peter Muetdy, Taver¬ 
nier, Manuoci, and Bernier, reinforced by 
the unmistakable architectural evidence, the 
assumption that the Taj was originally a 
Rajput palace and was converted into a 
tomb as claimed by some, is completely 
absurd and without warrant. 

ITtc names of man y of the builders who 
participated in the construction of the Taj 
in different capacities have come down to us 
through Persian sources, w Amaiut Khan 


91. LaWi. VoJ. 11, pp, 322-25. 'dar ibtdnyv 
ui] pirtjum \Mlom i-tUci, vajhai cum* *xn 
hknn rafi ui bimi>.in. Vi onufisiraf t+l bar 
cfciriyi-B pm*; du nitbafi tLuncKHSftr b- 
tcianui myzm hftoj larah ttfsafuiafi 1 {JoiukU- 
[jcffl:* were bid |; *vft rtflriya-c maibftw 
Tiiafl m ihUSpdl aan jari ifibw hfdt OMmtda 
anuid'; va pas utmn ki t>efii£inui afiin^e dasi 
kml boru bijidkofi lamtun btt-afe n^.LiiiJin 
buTirsanan hiuU br ’va mchrti&mil M n- 

E il D^jtr &%&*. .... fa IjusAHa va 

mJk\ mnt^ttai rtsanni b,ir avwda m 
tMUiU 7*mm baribiir nkhttt f 
91 , mi,, Vnl. U t p. 32 ^- 

^ , E.iu, the mv enritlcd m pc**« 

the Deparimcnt uf AfebMOiOKy* 
Nfirthcm Zeoti A^fn (copied twm «ifAe 
oiifliiiiJ reibhle woik Jn 1S7B by Kfujbat 
Big); she mu, by S>td Hivui enKtiled 
MjJiiil" in of Asra Cdkgc. Agfa 

fa]*o EOpwd frocn other ortsteaS la 

19th ccnluryj; the m*, entitled H Diwan i 
AfriJi" in potation of the K hucUb^hib 
Library, f^mn* chkHy rditd upor hy Sir 
Judunaih Salw. d, Glimfun of Sfu&hal 
Archiftcturr (Calais r^, t AhduJ 

Htiqiid Lahauri. DuA.ihMhttzima ill Kb, lad). 
\oh I, IE (Gibtija ii^hS)s Muhwnmad 
Sallii kualsO'i Amcrf'hSakhi. (Bib, End.) 
vol i + (Calcutta i m m* 
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Shir.ui has unanimously been mentioned as 
the mgftrebmnis (calligrapher) and this fact 
Is attested on the Taj gateway where his 
name lias been inscribed at the end of the 
inscription, Ismail Khan served as the dome 
builder. 11 k name® of many Hindu inlayers 
have also been recorded. 

Some IPlh century works mention Uitad 
Isa Afandi as the designer of the Taj Mahal, 

It must again be emphasized that the design 
of the Taj Mahal cannot be ascribed to any 
single master-mind. Usiad or anybody 
else. The Taj is the culmination of an 
evolutionary process, the preceding stages 
of which, feature wise, can be traced systema¬ 
tically. It is the perfected stage in the 
development of Mughal architecture. May 
be, list ad Isa suggested the various details 
in the proposed plan he submitted for consi¬ 
deration. which were true to the traditions 
of the country—which were in strict accord¬ 
ance with the aesthetic values nurtured by 
the patrons of art® and architecture in India 
from times immemorial. May be. his plan 
served as a stepping stone to the wooden 
models in which the proportions of the 
mausoleum were evolved and finally per¬ 
fected. 

Some European scholars held the view 
that the Taj was designed by an Italian— 
(Jeronimo Veronco. This was first suggest¬ 
ed by Father M antique, nn Augustin!an 
Friar, who came to Agra in A.D. 1640 to 
secure the release of Father Anthony who 
had been imprisoned al Hughli by the 
Mughal®. He went to Lahore in die same 
connection and ultimately his request was 
acceded to, It was there that he met 
Fulher Joseph dr Caslro. the executor of 
Veronco who died at Lahore in A.D. I MO. 
Dc Castro gave him this information, which 
he recorded in liis Uinerario detox Misxioncs 
del India Oriental, Manrique notes, *E1 
arcliitecto dcatas fubriras fuc un Venednno 
por nombre geronimn Veronco quo passo 3 
aqudlas paries en las naves tie Portugal y 
murio cn la ciudad dc hoot pneo tiempo 
antes dc mi (legatin' (The architect or 


designer of these buildings was a Venetian 
by name CJeronimo Veronco who came in 
the Portuguese ships and died at Lahore 
shortly before my arrival). 

The view was shared by many scholars 
of note Particular mention may be made 
of Rev, H Hasten, S.J. who spoke of it 
very affirmatively, w Rut a scrutiny of the 
conte mp or ar y and later records docs not 
confirm the assumption Persian sources 
moke no such mention Veronco was seen 
by some trustworthy Europeans at Agra 
who have mentioned him as a jeweller. 
Peter Mundy was personally known to 
Veronco and received hint at the English 
House ai Agra He described him as a 
Venetian and a goldsmith.** R. C. Temple 
rightly notes I hat ‘It is noteworthy, however, 
that (hough this building [the Taj) was in 
course of construction while Mundy was in 
residence ;it Agra and though Veronco was 
personally known to him yet he says nothing 
of the Italian’s connection with the work 
Had Veronco really been the architect it is 
unlikely that so accurate a chronicler as 
Mundy would have failed to mention (he 
fact. He saw the work going on "with ex¬ 
cessive labour and cost and prosecuted with 
extraordinary diligence." ** There is no 
doubt that had Veronco been connected 
with the Taj which was then under construc¬ 
tion, such an accurate observer as Mundy 
would not have failed to mention it, as 
Temple maintains. English factory records 
also allude to him as an Italian jeweller," 
Tavernier, the French traveller who himself 
was connected wiih ihe Mughal court as a 
jeweller, also does not spc3k of him as the 
designer of the Taj MahaL, These Europeans 
would have recorded this feature without 
fail and not without a sense of pride, had it 
been a fact. They give a graphic descrip* 

SM. Cf. "Will* Fl,ifinal Ihe Taj?’ Journal **/ fftr 
Aiunk Society of Bmsal, June 19(0, (Vol. 
VJ, So. 6, Sew Scrtev), 

95. Cf. R, C. rumple, Tiat/eb of Peter Mundy 
(London 1914), Vol. II, p. 308, 

96. Ibid,, ImroJuctioB. 

97. Cf, W, Foster, fkr English Factories In 
indh (JWMJ), p 1J. 
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lioo of ibe Taj and would not have missed 
to mention its ardijEect had he really been 
Veroneo, particularly as he bdonged to ihetr 
own homeland. 

Most import am from this point of view 
is the dlusfcn of Father Fntuds Corn* S.J.. 
who hud intimate connections with the 
Europeans at Agra and Lahore, He men- 
lions Veroneo 'Que fembcUas moose 
boas abjli dadcs pafu/cr pezas curios de 
oro esmaltadas compedraria* fwho had fine 
hands and great skill for making curious 
pieces in gold set with precious stones). 
At the most he may have been employed 
on the gold work and the gilding by Jdiangjr 
and Shah Johan, Including the thrones, Lhc 
ceiling* of some residential apart men! s .m-.l 
the original gdden curtain around I he ceno¬ 
taphs at the Taj Mahal. In this capacity he 
must have served under Austin or Augustine 
ot Bordeaux at least uplo A D. 1632 when 
flic Utter died 

Father Boston tried to upheld Vetoneo's 
claim but he failed to outdo E, B Have!! 
who repudiated it in toto ** In the absence 
of any documentary evidence in its favour* 
and in the face of overwhelming records 
against it, the assumption seems to be too 
imaginative to be believed. Hasten** plea 
that the foreign travellers 'must not be ex¬ 
pected lo have recorded everything^ is 
hmxlly convincing. He seems to have at- 
iached too much credit to Father M antique's 
tUitemcnl. E. A. H. Blunt committed a 
similar mistake. 100 

Veroneo or any other European could not 
have been conversant with the traditional 
building techniques of India which have so 
successfully been represented at die Taj 
Mahal. Vcronco had not a past as an archi¬ 
tect either in India or Italy. Nor does he 
seem to have received any recognition later 
The Taj is nut irn isolated phenomenon; its 

9* r €1 -Vhi! T»j and its Datacm, 1 Simumh 
Century and After . 1904 PP 1039-49. 

99 Ct , op. rit.. p 2*7. 

100. Chri&tiwis Tvtnhs and Mowmttm (Alluhit- 

b*d* mih ft 4it. 


is not a meteoric idea! It marks the perfect 
stage in the evolution of the tomb in India. 
As E. B, ftavell defined it. *k was of a liv¬ 
ing organic growth burn or the Indian artis¬ 
tic consciousness The Taj is not an 
isolated phenomenon, the erratum of a 
single master-mind bm the glorious consum¬ 
mation ol a great epoch of art. 1 Percy 
Brown right!y comments; "And m an 
answer to die Jesuit Father's contention 
there is the standing testimony of the Taj 
Mahal itself which shows in all its aspects 
that it was lhc natural evolution of the style, 
true to tradition and entirely unaffected by 
occidental Influence.' 101 


THE GENESIS OF THE TAJ’S 
PERFECT PROPORTIONS 

The Tflj rises to a total height of 243" 6" 
(74.21 metres) up to the fmiul. lin The 
height ihus exceeds the breadth by more 
than 56 feet 07.07 metres)—which at once 
gives it ait imposing and a majestic op + 
peorance. Tire tomb of Huuiayun is too 

101. Cf, Cambridge History of htdk j p Vol TV 
(1957), p. 562. W K. Russell, iprciat cor- 
rc^purukm of ih* Tittm In India (cf + Afv 
Diary m India im-9, Vet, It, London, Itftd, 
pp, 265 66 j obwved: 'fl i* iJil the Tfcj 
muiu bo cf tr-ili-m euusumetion htn no one 
C-J.it iiy she idea b anything but oriental, h 
jh knjHMiblc ro ennedve for a momerri 
thui di£ Tni dcuf&ed! by *iri Italian- To 
my mmd me life a Mumped upon the build- 
inn b intensely M.ihuuicdj.1! orkntal, ,, . 
t ha sc no knowledge cf indiiiecturc bui I 
ran appreciate to a certain extent the ittflii 
cnee of cue mi I lints and form* uml it 
smke& mo that ghcre b frothing In Italy that 
I Hava like ihit mnirtckum it Afro; iw* 
there are in die ea*l many rdigamH or 
«tmI odificcn cogiute to it in etpre^ion«* .* 
It u idone in ik [ovdintvs— pure ran! cbflifr 
and graceful anion a atl the jirdiiteciural 
triumphs pf man. sir John MarshAll 
M- $- (i 4nmttd Report 1904-5 r pp. ^ 2) 
k\u> rejected the xiew; he wrote: 1 The wild 
improtaMhbtt involved in thin account h 
ijnujrrohiinitfJ. The fni U lypieal kr% 

every feature oi the bnirii of the Orient, of 
which It h shs hlfthc-u ^rprr^iof; 

and uhnve a]\ of the Imperial spirit of lhc 
aft of Sinkh Jebjj] when the Leyrmrci p( art 
w-trc pnoeful xtmpNc-sty ami elegance und 
when nurbJc everywhere Liking the 

plaw of etmtver rruit^rra]-i ...It k mcon- 
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broad in relation to its height and an aitempi 
wa& made w improve the effect at the tomb 
iff Khan-i-Khanan which belongs to the 
same class. As a matter of fact* it was the 
superstructure which always required the 
greatest manipulative skill and ingenuity of 
the builder F-xamplcs may be cited from 
the octagonal lombs The mausoleum of 
Mubarak Sayyid <A.D, 14341 lacked height 
and in the later tombs of this class £he archi- 
tccE attempted to raise the su per structure. 
He even went to the extent of elevating ibe 
drum of the dome to the dimensions tit an 
additional storey and created a perfect 
example in the tomb of Sher Shnh. It is the 
height which plays the predominant part in 
the total aesthetic effect of an aichitcaural 
work; provided it is in complete harmony 
with the ground plan. This is what the 
anctenE: Hindu precisely pre¬ 

scribe The tafachhtmthi. nr dip rhythm iff 
Lhe level* must be in proportion with the 
urdhviichh&tuia or the rhythm of ihe clcvu- 
uon, so that the two fundamentals of n 
building could he harmoniously intercon¬ 
nected. The Hindu pmsada, for example, 
was designated architecturally as i i-mana 
because it was built strictly in accordance 
with the Various proportionaie measure¬ 
ments or various standards iff proportionate 
measurement/ 101 Three group of lines 
determine the rhythmical dtqx^ilton of die 
plan- the pramiimhmtnh ihc piitymm-mtm 
and the vinyaHfrfUtni* This perfectly evolv¬ 
ed medhtt! iff expressing ihc proportionate 
measure menu or Ihc hori/onmJ parts of ihc 

erfvabk ih&i > European* like Vemneo, im¬ 
bued m bp mint hive bom «fh die bnuft- 
tfcm oF Ik Kmattwmce, ruuM have to 
complrscty diverted himiclf of therfe trndl 
Horn amt cwilU have mitred *o intimately 
into 3 ht ^pirir of an Alien ilylc &% m ere as c 
noi enly a rui^iorpirce In timt %iyic but one 

Uial w i me ic» it in every es-wntial detail/ 
LQ2< Gordon S&ntkruott, A+ S* l. Afmaul Rtpors 
/P/Mp p. lift ii ii nm ffjl (S7.IXI itterfen 
sm Brown fcf. up. eit,. p. 108) noted. 
fliulikftimtmiii Hod AfJrui botii vc> hi IuIaI 
height io ihc iup of ihc finiff ro he 107 
rinn=i£$ # 4 (3 feet), Ii fteftfere 

wnu (u have been manured front che river 
level. 

101 . KjBixEftafr, *pp dtp, p HJ. 


temple with reference to the vertical ones 
and vice 'show* linn Hie building was 

regarded to a ibrec-dimeasiomil unit inter¬ 
connected in all Us pftrtS/^ According to 
rhe Vfism-c&toQns, ihc height must exceed 
the width of the pniyuda; the Brhm-Samhihi 
and (he Mmsya-Parmu prescribe that the 
total height of I he temple must he twice the 
width of its square, L tbe width iff the 
ffr tha being 2 that of she prufaJa h 4 t this i* 
also its height; it b a perfect cube and from 
l t rises the sikhara to twice lhi% height: the 
wall Pleasuring 4 the rihharu has ft units In 
height/ 16 * There seems lo be no doubt that 
these rules were in the mind of the builder 
when he evolved the propdrtiotts of the Taj 
Mahal The proportion* of the octagonal 
mortuary hall, which measures 58 feel 
{17 m metres) in diameter, with the total 
height of the building. Lc, 24V <r H4.21 
metres) is roughly 2:8. The Hindu artisans 
who were pa iron bed by the Mugftab could 
have safety suggested Ihesc well-tried aesthe¬ 
tic norms which they could successfully 
transfer from u Hindu prasada to a Muslim 
tomb, 

Mughal Beg mention?; Hiai Shah Jehsin 
derided to build -i mydr } kmrnt, lutif and 
ajtcb-a GhmiB tomb in memory of his 
deceased queen and he sent for a council of 
etpert buildersThe designers submitted 
plans for the jHoposed tomb on paper/ 07 
One wan selected by tk Emperor; accord¬ 
ing to this a fine mExld in wckk! wai pre- 
pared/* Shah Jehan had his own ideas 
about the proposed tomb and seetm to 
have mude valuable sugge^tlaax # 

All \hh lead* us m believe that the pro- 
porlhms of Ihc Taj Miihal w^re evolved fir%t 
on a wooden mould and a$ it seems certain 
many wooden models were prepared whiefi 

104, Ibid., ii#* fm 2L 
m. thy., i> tji 

lOfi, the nn i'i cniiifciJ 'liij MaHjI' and m in 
potac^kift of the Dej-.tnmcm of ArOisq 
h?orThcTn /<me, Agm. 

107. Thid^ T II. nal^buyc liar 

el iiHtad mom i4iivitrdtift4 1 
fhiif.H f. II* L dKKMI Ik nak^iamsind 
hfl/mi aamatf; b*tiiu}fli s:m a.kUhu Intrefayt 
nuHtvt chatihre iaiv:ir thud * 
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helped to develop the perfect design. Tills 
was adopted and was translated into stone 
to actual size It was at this stage that the 
indigenous builder could safely rnnke his 
own suggestions which helped to bring out 
Lise final design. The perfect proportions of 
tlie Taj Mahal cannot be explained other¬ 
wise 


THE GAUDEN AND THE 
WATER-DEVICES OF THE 
TAJ MAHAL 


It is at the Taj Mahal that the garden and 
the watewlevicfcs have been manipulated 
most successfully to create the best and the 
most magnificent architectural effect. 
Though, as usual the char-bagti plan has 
been adopted, here it has been put to a 
belter use than in any earlier example The 
mausoleum, instead of occupying the central 
point, standi majestically on its north tide 
just above the river, while the whole garden 
has been placed at its feet in simple adora¬ 
tion, Each of its four quarters has again 
been sub-divided into smaller quarters with 
broad stone-paved raised pathways (Fig, 24), 
The centre of the garden is occupied by a 
raised marble lotus-pond with a ewsped and 
trefoiled border. Everything has been laid 
cut in perfect symmetry’ in itself as well ns 
in relation to the whole composition. The 
tomb structure ha* thus been presented in 
an ettitmely beautiful setting composed of a 
broad canal studded with fountains, stone- 
pa %cd pathways, parterres, cypress-avenues 
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The watfr^sysiem of the To] Mohat (Section) 

and flower-beds—each forming an integral 
part of the whole plan. Tire garden 
approach has been worked out carefully in 
relation to the architectural scheme as a 
whole. This emphasises the great concep¬ 
tion which preceded ii> construction. The 
garden-designer and the architect collabo¬ 
rated to work out a perfectly co-ordinating 
and unified composition. 

The architect, who was fully conscious of 
the unacsthetic appearance of the grotesque 
pur-ramps and crude conduits, selected the 
adjoining Bagh KliarH-Alam for procuring 
water for the Taj Mahal A series of purs 
(manual draws), storage tanks and water- 
channel could be built there and abundant 
water could be brought to the Taj through 
underground pipes without at all jeopardiz¬ 
ing the aesthetic aspect of the grand project, 
(I was a novel idea which like all other de¬ 
tail. of the Taj Mahal was guided by aesthe¬ 
tic consideration and was premeditated with 
the utmost precision, 

Water was drawn from the river by a 
series of purs and was brought through a 
broad water-channel into an oblong storage 
tank of great dimensions f Figs 27 and 28). 
U wns again raised by a series of thirteen 
purs which were worked by bullocks. Ex¬ 
cept for the ramps, the other features of the 
whole water-system have survived. An over¬ 
head water-channel supported on massive 
arches curried water into another storage 
tank of still greater dimensions. Water was 
finally raised by means of fourteen pun 
and passed into a channel which filled 
throe supply tonics, built massively over- 
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at Agfa 

Itqaii ihc gate of Bagh Khan-i-Alatn. The 
last tank had pipe mouths in its eastern 
wall The pipes descended below and after 
travelling underground through the inter¬ 
vening corridor crossed into the Taj enclosure 
near the western water pavilion (Fig, 2^). 

There arc no water-chutes in the Taj 
Mahal. Instead, the whole ethereal effect lias 
been obtained by fountains which have been 
laid systematically in tltc main, south-north 
canal. Five marble fountains have been 
placed superbly in the raised central lotus 
pend. Another twenty-four ornament this 
pond iHi all the four side*, Twenty-four 
fountains have been set on iLs south and 
another twenty-found on its north side. The 
planner desired to add to the beautiful view 
of the mausoleum from the front by pro¬ 
viding these wonderful bud-shaped fountains 
in the exact centre. Lou the attention he 
diverted to the sides and a part of ihc 
wjy^fd's charm be broken, Ire has placed 
no fountains in the west-east canal' This 
shows how carefully he calculated the aes¬ 
thetic effect of Ihc water-devices and the 
garden which thu* form integral parts of 
the Taj Mahal. It b through the silvery 
spray of these fountains and the delicate 
small waves of water tn this broad canal 
running along Lbe whole span of ihc garden 
that ihc arc hi tcci desires to present his 
wonderful creation The wolcr-channd.v at 
Akbar's tomb. Siknndara. are narrow 


threads of water; at the Taj they are 
broad glistening sheets of crystal clear 
watci allowing the reflection of the pure 
white tomb to dance in its soft ripples that 
live air intermittently creates. In its imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood cypress-avenues and 
flower-beds have been laid symmetrically; 
the deep green cypres trees with their 
slender rising shapes and curving topmost 
crests arc mirrored in [lie water while be¬ 
tween their dark reflections shines the beauty 
of the immortal Taj—a miracle revealed 
through the genius of the Indian builder. 
The subtle shadows combine harmoniously 
and create a wonderful impression of beauty, 
grace and grandeur. 

Underground pipes fed the fountains. 
One pipe line runs directly towards the 
mosque to supply the fountains in the tanks 
on ilic red sandstone plinth below die mar¬ 
ble -true lure Copper pipes were used for 
separate series of fountains in the north- 
south canal, the lotus-pond and the canal 
around it. 

An ingenious method was devised to en¬ 
sure uniform and umlimiriLihed water pres¬ 
sure in the fountains, irrespective of the 
distance and the outflow of water (Figs .VI 
and 31). The fountain pipes were not con¬ 
nected directly with the copper pipes feeding 
them as this would have resulted in a gradual 
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decrease in the volume and pressure of the 
water, instead, a copper pot (katasa) has 
been provided under each fountain pipe — 
which was thus connected with the water- 
supply only through the pot. Water first 
(ills the pot and then only rises simultane¬ 
ously in the fountains. The fountains arc 
thus controlled by the pressure in lire pots 
and not by the pressure in the main pipe 
As the pressure in the pots is uniformly dis¬ 
tributed all the time, it ensures an equal 
supply of water at the same rate in all the 
fountains. Tins shows the exeat amount of 
pre-conception of the minutest detail* with 
which the Taj is associated, it is really 
creditable Ihnt the planner spared no efforts 
- belonging to ml, architecture and engi¬ 
neering — to create a perfect production 
without the slightest weakness, architectural 
or ucslhetic- 

The main supply of water was however 
obtained through earthenware pipes. One 
such main was discovered under the bed of 
the western canal The pipe is 9" (0.23 
metres) in diameter and has been embedded 
in masonry at a depth of 5 feel <1,52 
metres) below the level of (he paved walk 
Evidently the Mugful water expert was a 
master of his art and successfully worked 
out the levels in relation to the volume of 
water to ensure its unobstructed supply for 
centuries He anticipated no repair work 
and therefore mode do provision for it; 
better the extraordinary depth ;n which the 
pipe was sunk. 

The original intention of the builders of 
the Taj was probably to present the com¬ 
position us a whole without being obscured 
from view Tills is more than confirmed by 
the method with which the garden is irrigat¬ 
ed. Except for the outlet at the iwo 
extreme ends, the garden is irrigated by the 
overflowing of canals. The north- south 
canal has inlets of water through fountains 
] he west-east received its water through 
an interconnection with the north-south 
canal Thus the quarters near the canals re¬ 
ceived an adequate supply of water while 


the distant quarters got a smaller supply. 
Obviously the quarters near the canals could 
be used for growing Rower-plants like rosea, 
tulips, etown-imperfeds, HUcs, irises, mari¬ 
golds and others which would not obscure 
the general view i ic dbmnl quarters on 
the other hand were suitable only for tall 
trees, preferably fruit trees like the mango- 
orange. lemon, pomegranate, apple, guava, 
pineapple, palm ami others, This shows that 
originally the Taj could be seen fully, in all 
its perfect beauty, without it being even 
slightly obscured as it is today. Its makers 
were moved by that overpowering sense of 
beauty which led Keats to exclaim. 'A 
Thing of Beauty is a Joy for ever.* They 
wanted to convey ’a joy for ever* and hence 
created a thing of beauty in rigid earnest, 
'[■here is definitely no other monument in 
the world in which the aesthetic considera¬ 
tions are so elaborate and yet so determining. 

THE AESTHETICS OF THE 
TAJ MAHAL 

Attempt* have sometimes been made to 
compare the Taj with the Parthenon at 
Athens which wo* constructed between 
44? and 432 8.C, and was dedicated to the 
goddess Athena Part he nos. Not only are 
the two constructions separated by more 
than 2000 years, die two conceptions also 
differ fundamentally as one is a Creek 
temple and the other ;i Mughal tomb The 
comparison is thus unfortunate unless we 
merely care to examine the total aesthetic 
effect in each ease, from which point, of view 
the Parthenon is insignificant in comparison 
to the Taj Mahal, Tile Parthenon is an 
isolated structure as h the KamJnriya 
M ah adorn temple at Khujurnho, with no 
garden-setting, wings, detached minarets or 
other Hanking accessories. Ii is simple in 
outline and depends on uniformly disposed 
pillars for its external adornment. The Taj 
Mahal, on the other hand, i-, a grand project 
with so many fine features, inseparably 
associated with it. all pre conceived in (heir 
minutest details and brilliantly pul together 



Jhr Taj Mahal 

to produce the most harmonious impression 
which was lullv anticipated. The propor¬ 
tionate disposal and a consequential melodic 
combination of its various parts and its 
singularly varied and pleasing outlines axe 
the aspects which place it on a far higher 
aesthetic footing than the Greek Parthenon 

Fergusson did not do justice when lie 
allotted greater credit to the Parthenon (lion 
lo the Taj. Tiic great sculptures inside tbc 
Parthenon, the wonderful artistic pieces by 
the master-sculptor Phcidias, proved to be 
the determining factor in his ludgmtuL Sir 
Banister Fletcher too was impressed by its 
ru n amen ml qualities rather than by anything 
else; This miracle of architecture compact 
of glistening marble, marvellous sculpture 
and glowing colour, has thrown its glamour 
over men through .ill the ages and more 
than justifies the poetic description of 
Emerson—"Earth proudly wears the Parthe¬ 
non as the best gem upon her zone.’* * ,,f * 
It is however a wrong basis on which lo 
decide such delicate issues. In thdr doss the 
marble dados of the Taj, with the superb 
inly id borders and carved gi tfilaslas in bold 
relict in the centre, am unsurpassed in the 
same way as arc the sculptured pieces of 
the Parthenon in ihrir own class,. The two 
cannot and should not be compared. Least 
can they be taken as criteria to judge (he 
technique, the aesthetics and the phonetics 
of the buildings they respectively adorn, ns 
Fcrgussou erroneously has done. The Taj 
is a far more superb conecpiion and a more 
magnificent creation than the Parthenon or 
any other monument in die world. Fei- 
gusson lamentably underestimated the aes¬ 
thetics of the Taj when he allotted only live 
parts of aesthetic value as against four of 
the Puri he win: only the aesthetic* of 
the former deserves all the twenty-four of 
the lultcr. 

As has been described above, the grand 
elevation, the minarets and other flanking 
accessories pluy an imp:!runt part in the 

tut, FteicJwr, «>r dt.. ITih ed. ([.endon, |#6»), 
p, 123, 
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aesthetics of the Taj Mahal. The beautiful 
garden setting has been worked out skilfully 
to present the white marble sepulchre amid 
a number of pleasing features Then there 
is the background of the Taj Medial which 
has been manipulated ingeniously to work 
wonders on visual perception, lit all earlier 
examples, the char-bngh has been used with 
a Mughal tomb to provide it with a setting 
and also n background Here at the Taj 
Mahal the garden fuis been laid out entirely 
in front of tile tomb proper with the sole 
object of giving it a beautiful setting This 
garden does not play any pari in the ‘back¬ 
ground' of the Tuj Mahal which has, instead, 
been provided for by the sky. The Taj 
overhangs the river majestically and is 
always seen with a blue sky in die back¬ 
ground This background is not constant; 
it changes its colour and texture more than 
often, and the Taj is always seen in this 
ever-changing, and hence over-new back¬ 
ground. Its shades arc subtly reflected on the 
while marble surface of the Taj Mahal 
which changes its colour and complexion 
accordingly The Taj is thus presented in a 
variety of tints and moods. In early 
morning it appears lo be fresh and lively 
tike a white lotus hud m the point of open¬ 
ing; it looks to be sad and sober like a 
yellowish narcissus when the pale sunset 
glow softly descends upon its contours 
When seen in the dork night it appears to be 
undlsiurbablv deeping, while in full moon 
the Taj seem:: to be wide awoke with some 
pleasant surprise like a blooming fuse! 
Every rime it appeal > to change its mood 
because we never see the Tuj alone but 
always in relation to the cverthunging blue 
sky in it* background, h is because of this 
Feature that it appears ever new and ever- 
fresh and this eternal newness is the roesl 
important factor of its aesthetics It is 
surprising, and equally commendatory, that 
the planner of the Taj Mahal could combine 
Nature with his creation so inseparably and 
yet so imperceptibly as to produce such 
beautiful colour effects. 
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Besides these, there are other point* 
which add immensely (o the overall aesthetic 
impression. They arc however not normally 
perceptible and are therefore seldom under¬ 
stood. They deserve, therefore, a detailed 
cxplanation. 

The Taj is a superb combi nuta-n of vari¬ 
ous parts which have been assembled toge¬ 
ther in perfect symmetry and pleasing 
proportions. The structural masses have 
been balanced most harmoniously. The 
total unity which has thus been obtained i< 
simply graceful and enchanting, [f we aim 
to appreciate a work of art our approach 
towards it should be synthetical. We can- 
tint know or appreciate it in parts; we can 
do so only as n whole. The part* there¬ 
fore should be so assimilated together that 
each looses its identity in the total unity. 
The architect must be conscious of this 
synthetical nature of art as much as the 
painter is and should combine so as to 
produce absolutely a new tiling. He must 
ere Hie a n illusion which is always more 
beautiful than reality. The beauty of a girl 
is also an illusion, technically, because there 
would be no beauty if we see her micro¬ 
scopically; if we see her in parts she would 
no lunger remain beautiful. It is. therefore, 
due to the total unity which is presented to 
u* ns a whole that tin.- girl is seen to be 
beautiful 

What does n painter do? He trie* to imi¬ 
tate the reality on his board; in other words 
he create* an illusion. The worst scene of 
a lane full of dirty garbage could appear 
beautiful in his painting! The creation or the 
illusion is a necessary corollary of all art*— 
painting, music, sculpture and, of course, ar¬ 
chitecture. 

The ‘scene* of the painting is a two- 
dimensional illusion. Tile ‘kinetic volume* 
of sculpture on the other hand presents 3 
three-dimension a! illusion ary space.”® Tire 
reality in either case may not exist, but in 
architecture the problem centres round a 

tin Summa K. Laager, F«f/nj cad Vorm (New 
Tort, 1932), PP . (7-M. 


co-relation between the reality which is no 
doubt present ami its appearance. It is (he 
reality which the architect so manipulates 
as to give a beautiful and no doubt an illu¬ 
sions ry appearance. This illusion of archi¬ 
tecture is easily missed because of the obvi¬ 
ousness and importance of its actual and 
functional volues. But the illusion of ttve 
'ethnic domain' always exists because 
'virtual place' is created by the treatment 
of an ‘actual place.' ■“ It is here that the 
skill of die architect is most faithfully re¬ 
presented. Fie weaves his warp and woof 
so as to create a beautiful thing—a thing 
which appeals to the aesthetic sense: he ex¬ 
presses himself so as to create a beautiful 
i in pres si on. the latter being fully anticipated 
in the former, Hegel aptly points out that 
the task of architecture lies, in so manipulat¬ 
ing external inorganic nature that it becomes 
cognate to mind, as an artistic outer world 
The material of architecture is matter itself 
in Us immediate externality as a heavy mass 
subject to mechanical laws and its forms do 
not depart from the forms of inorganic 
nature, but are merely set in order in con¬ 
formity with relations of the abstract under¬ 
standing, i.e,, with relations of sym¬ 
metry.* 112 The Taj stands a* the most 
brilliant example of this phenomenon. 

We appreciate the beauty of the Taj 
Mahal, but generally we do not bother to 
discover the contributory factors which make 
it so beautiful. Generally '-peaking we re¬ 
ceive a beautiful impression, but we do not 
study those essential pails of this beautiful 
expression which have so ingeniously been 
assembled together by the architect Id 
bring about this effect. It is like a smile 
we think we see but ‘in reality we have 
only a vague impression of it, we do not 
perceive all the characteristic traits of 
which it is the sum, os the painter dis¬ 
covers them after he has worked upon 
them and is thus able to fix them on the 

Ml. Ibid., p 95. 

112. Hern,ad Bounuuet. 1 muon of Aaiftt ifa 
■ LtiihJun, 1949 i , p. 481, ijtiniee from 
Htgff j Atuhitiv, Vat. I. jip, 89-114, 
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canvas,' 1 ** Tile great ingenuity of the 
architect cf the Taj lies in the Eact that he 
distinctly studied the Vharacteristic traits' 
of this totd unity and unmistakably antici¬ 
pated the beautiful expression which the 
combination of these traits presents. The 
anticipation of the combination as beautiful 
is what has brought about iLs incarnation, 
and the iircliitect'S—nay, the artist’s—skill 
deserves all applause for bringing about this 
combination so successfully. 11 * 

The composition of the forms and lines 
of the “Taj Mahal is perfectly sym¬ 
metrical, Here we meet with a beautiful 
admixture of lines, horizon Lai with vertical 
on the one hand, and straight with curved 
on the other— all harmoniously set together 
in the total unity. They adopt each other 
with amazing uniformity, The combination 
is entirely rhythmic and melodic, Particu¬ 
larly noticeable arc the semi-octagonal 
alcoves at the chamfered angles which arc 
perceptible from every perspective view and 
give a three-dimensional appearance from 
lire outset (Fig. 32). They emphasise the 
diagonal lines and suggest depth. 

This great depth has also been further 
suggested by (lie double arches, one over 
ihc other, on each side of the central portal 
The solids and voids have very judiciously 
been distributed lhat provide a variety, ye! 
an undiminished uniformity. These alcoves, 
the balconies in each minaret, the rh/iamr 
near ihc dome, and certain pronounced pro¬ 
jections in each facade allow a beautiful 
play cf light and shadow. The whole com¬ 
position being in white marble, a wonderful 
effect of light is created. 'Undoubtedly 

113. Kmcdcito Croce, Aenheric (Dougjttft 
Amti. ■ (Loudon, 1959), p. 10, 

114, 'Ii it ihe facile franping, rhythmical dl*iK>- 
Kt! .inJ iLlllul iracr-rclotion of each pan m 
the tntal unity that mum the appear*nee or 
this building lo rend on the o esthetic per¬ 
ception in i mini bnpirine manner— the 
chief beamy . .of sins building, lien in (he 
complete lucidity and nahotvnoe tti Ite tt- 

tcrrul trctiiicciunl tiled- not i little of 

ihie is due to the high licgfco of perfection 
in Its projKtttbo, the dm pitchy, yet tuperh 
fluidity of It* purls, and the elegancy, fuel 
Uty and golden cadency ol it it a whole* 
(rarey Brown, op. dt., n, ItW), 



much of its ebam is produced by ihc quality 
and texture of the material used in its eon* 
struct! cm. The marble front Makrana is of 
such a nature that it takes on incredibly 
subtle variations of tint and tone, accord¬ 
ing to ihc changes in the light, thus pictur¬ 
ing the passing colour of the moment. 
Especially is this noticeable in die shadows 
which on occasion are almost as delicately 
imperceptible as those cast upon dear water, 
soft and ethereal but still giving definition 
and depth. For every hour of the day and 
for every atmospheric condition the Taj has 
its own colour valuer from the soft dreami¬ 
ness at dawn and the dazzling whiteness at 
midday to ils cold splendour in the moon¬ 
light, when the dome, thin of substance as 
tiie air. hangs among the stars like a great 
pearl. Yet none of these effects can equal 
those few fleeting moments when, softly 
illuminated by the brief Indian afterglow, it 
assumes the enchanting tint of some pale 
and lovely ro*c. ,,ls 

] tight plays an important part in the total 
aesthetic effect of a building. The architect 
of the Taj not only selected white marble 
for all exterior surfaces but also so tnam- 
pul a ted his material as to produce the best 
possible effects of light. The coloured In¬ 
lay of the portal-dados, of the spandrels of 
die arches and the pilasters, closely asso¬ 
ciated with abmulaiiL white marble plain 
surfaces has Its own unique colour effects, 
which marvellously present the structural 
forms. The decoration has been distributed 

115, Ibid., p. 109. 
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very sparsely and there is an apparent pre¬ 
dominance of plain surfaces. This lucid 
simplicity with a co-ordinate arrangement 
of simple forms is a significant factor of its 
aesthetics Unusual lights bring out new 
forms and the architect fully understood 
these effects. He fully justified Le Corbu¬ 
sier's definition that 'Architecture is the 
masterly, correct and magnificent piuy of 
masses brought together in light ,|,fi 

The colossal height of the tomb, along 
with its pyramid,it appearance which is 
obtained by the receding plinths the square 
tomb and the bulbous dome, give it a soar¬ 
ing effect. I t appears as if it is about to rise 
high into the sky. The pilasters surmount¬ 
ed by pinnacles, the tapering minarets, the 
decreasing volume of the dome culminat¬ 
ing in a kalii.w combine together superbly 
to give the Taj its ethereal quality full of 
lightness, and grace 

The architect of the Taj fully understood 
these principles of aesthetics which lie suc¬ 
cessfully incorporated in his creation. That 
these aesthetic norms served as the guiding 
lines in its planning as well as in its eleva¬ 
tion brings home the fact that the Taj is more 
a wort of art than of architecture—it is 
more a thing of beauty than :j mere Mughal 
mausoleum! As if it were a painting which 
iho painter has portrayed on lhe blue sky! 
As if it were a melody which the musician 
has personified in stone! As if it were a 
poem which the poet has created in marble 
—it is mote the creation of an artist th a n 
a mere architect. 

Another important aspect of the aesthe¬ 
tics of the Taj Mahal is [fie correction of 
the optical illusions which have been very 
ably understood and rectified. The human 
eye Is a very deceptive organ; It doc* not 
sl-c or interpret an object or a phenomenon 
as it really is but as it appears to the eye*, 
the interpretation being conditioned by so 
many factors, atmospheric, constancy and 
others. Thus the sky which is jet black In 

l,rl °r- ciL - P W, niinu-d from Cor 

hunter* TW.-irrl a Nfw Arthitnlur,. p. 19 , 


reality appears to be pleasingly blue because 
of the refraction of light through the dust 
particles which arc present in the atmos¬ 
phere, The pencil which is placed into water 
contained in a glass appeals to betid at an 
.ingle just below ihe surface of water be¬ 
cause of the travel of the light rays from a 
more dense to a Ilns dense substance. Tiling-, 
are generally interpreted in terms of the set¬ 
ting in which they are seen; that is. they 
are perceived in terms of a variety of cues 
or environments) factors; for example, 
diagonal parallel fines appear to be un- 
paralld if they arc presented to the eye with¬ 
in a combination of horizontal and vertical 
lines. 117 

These optical illusions create great diffi¬ 
culties for the architect who necessarily has 
to take into account all such iilusionary 
effects and suitably adjust for them in hb 
creation It is highly commendatory that 
inch optical illusions were token into consi¬ 
deration and forms were accordingly 
adjusted at (lie Parthenon us early as in the 
5th century B ,C\ Greek columns have an 
upward toper or diminution and an entasis 
or a convexity of silhouette or a swelling or 
curving outward' olnng the outline of the 
sfiafr. This was devised to correct the 
optical illusion on the vertical axis, hach 
angle column at the hmhcnoit Is IT* (3,75 
ems.) thicker than the other columns and 
it Is placed closer to the adjacent column, 
i t, lire distance between die angle column 
and its adjacent one is 5' 4" (I 75 metres) 
only while other columns have been placed 
7' Ilf" (2.43 metres) apart. Hud they 
been of equal si/e anti placed at equal 
distance the angle columns would have 
appeared thinner against the open sky The 
effect of light and shade in the pillared con¬ 
struction has thus been counterbalanced and 

117- N- L Mum, Piyvhologt; Tht FundarntnUiti 
n! Ifumim Utiu-rfmrnt (LrWiton, 
fi- **?, It* 11: aUr> sec mint illiidons. 
ppJCT-Sfl: M. D. Verm on, Tht Pivcholner 
of Ptnrptio.i fPrlkan. |W}J, p (35, d. ff. 
iff; E. Cr tt.iiifiH, FomuAu/fflU of Pjnrrfcu- 
*'*>■ PP 1516. pp 2^:6, P 305. ftp., m 
W 'hi. MU (a). Ml, etc 
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the illusion huv successfully been corrected. 
The columns Lire inclined inwards towards 
the top fi.e., the ascs of rmgje columns lean 
inwards by 2f or 6,20 cms. > to correct 
the appearance of falling outwards. 

Tire correction on the horizontal as is is 
of far greater importance. It 1$ curious to 
note that the Par lire non has been construct¬ 
ed with a convex stylobate, architrave, en¬ 
tablature and pediment, inclining upwards 
by 2"-64 (6.65 eras.), the base also rising 
upwards in the middle lo 2"-61 (6.Hi cms.l 
in a length of 109 feet (33.22 metres). By 
giving this convexity, the optical illusions 
have been corrected .md die temple is cor- 
reel I j posed. Had it hern built accurately 
without these optical corrections, it would 
have appeared an if it were falling 
down, 11 * Another correction has been done 
in the letters of the Inscription which has 
been raised up on the building; they are 
larger in upper lines than in the lower so 
that they all appear of the same size when 
viewed from below. 

There is no doubt that the architect of ths 
Taj was not aware of the theory of Illusions 
that modem science has revealed to us in 
the 2(Hh century. It is also not possible, 
that he knew of the optical corrections 
made at ilic Parthenon—ihc two are no 
widely separated in time ami space that an 
association between them cannot be esta¬ 
blished But the indigenous builders of the 
Taj too fully understood Ihe deceptive 
nature of the human eye. They had inherit¬ 
ed the architectural traditions of the country' 
and themselves had vast experience of 
architectural projects, 119 They knew that the 
reality and it* perception and interpretation 
thereof differed. I hey knew how to com¬ 
bine details so its to present n project pleas¬ 
ingly. Illusions they fully understood and 

ns. Hitcher. op- ell., p. 94. 

119. Herr no one or either Kt Of wotfcef* it 
me a (it. [nnwti It h imlkjth-c of line whole 
guild of die arltwm who effectively rufli- 
cipared In Its construction, ft is the cnburet 
her it.i ire of the country which is responsible 
for hringtay nbotii luch niasteTpieces. 
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ihcv utilised this aspect for the beautification 
of the Taj Mahal. 

Ill© Taj is not a pillared construction like 
the Parthenon: instead it has massive abut¬ 
ments and arches fur its external effect. The 
plinth of the main tomb is 1.0 W (0.86 
metre) high on an average. 1 ® But the 
height varies at different places, particularly 
die centra] point between I wo piers being in 
each case 0.5" to 0.7* (1,5 to 2.1 eras.) 
higher lit an the sides, which indicates that 
n convexity has deliberately been given ic 
ihc plinth, not as a whole as in the case of 
ihe Parthenon but by instalments, t.c,, in 
tlic centre of each. arch. Tire facades are not 
exactly at a right angle with the plinlli. but 
arc slightly inclined; the degrees of inclina¬ 
tion have however yet to be ascertained and 
this awaits a closer survey and scrutiny, The 
tin ini is a stupendous crowning feature 
which measures 32' Sj" (9,90 metres) . m 
The architect fully anticipated the apparent 
size which a finial would present from such 
n great height It has. there fore, been very 
ingeniously planned The hmshJ\a, which 
was to [Hay a dominant rote, measures 
8 ' 9" (2.67 metres) in comparison to the 
base which is only 4’ (t .22 metres). The 
uppermost port ion above the crescent is 
likewise 5' 81" (1 74 metres). Anything 
shorter or higher would have spoiled the 
whole effect This demonstrates without 
doubt (he ability of the Indian architect to 
reconcile the illusiormry effects created by 
distance and light. 

Sections in each facade have been demar¬ 
cated by scml-ocl agonal pilasters that lire 
from the plinth of the niiiin tomb and are 
crowned by beautiful pinnacles above the 
parapet They have chevron patterns inlaid 
with black and yellow marble horizontally 
along their whole height They appear to 
be Duted on each side though, as a matter 

120. A* aieuuRd on ihe bench-mart* 49 io 

121, Its replica a* ha* been reproduced on ihe 

rhiihuira of i lie cistern htehovinkhanti 
measure* vr 6' (9.19 metres), which 

marts Ihui Ihe present linUI i* not mieind. 
A* has been confirmed mw, ihe original 
wu rejJacxd by Taylor In A,D. 1810. 
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o' toei. there is no real fluting at all. They 
create a beautiful illusionary effect which 
the architect has very skilfully manipulated 
Each such pilaster is Hanked near its base by 
n panel m each side which has u similar 
chevron pattern inlaid in its border. While 
the chevron is horizontal on the pilaster it 
is vertical on the panels. The horizontal 
and verticil lines have a different dynamics 
ami the axis of symmetry of the former 
differs from that of ihc latter. The two 
have been put together most harmoniously 
to create an illusionary and hence a beauti¬ 
ful effect. 

The letter' of the inscriptions around arch- 
ways nl the Taj Mahal, ns in the case of the 
Parthenon, are generally supposed to be¬ 


come larger and larger above On closer 
scrutiny, however. they arc all found to be 
of uniform size. Thr calligrapher look 
recourse to a very simple device to correct 
the optic Illusion. The letters have been 
Inscribed densely at the bottom, with little 
plain surface in between, the inscription 
becomes more and more sparse as it rises 
with more plain surface in between the 
letters, It is this way that the visual rays 
have been correctly met with and an un¬ 
mistakable uniformity obtained. The dimi¬ 
nution of the plain surface has been accu- 
tately calculated and it is really creditable 
that the optica! perspective of the letter*; hits 
been reconciled with such minute precision 





CHAPTER 


The Ornamentation 
of the Taj Mahal 


While: the ancient Hindus chiefly relied 
upon sculpture and curving for interior and 
exterior ornamentation of iTieir temples, the 
Mughals with their proverbial love Tor 
colour, reported to alntosi all decorative 

schemes which had been introduced into 
India subsequent to its conquest by the 
Muhammcdans. Of course, they also made 
use of the ancient Indian decorative mode 
of sculpture and carving, both incised and 
relief, hut they did not confine their aesthetic 
expression to 'chiselling' only. For the deco¬ 
ration of their buildings they used glared and 
enunict tiling, mosaic—which ultimately 
developed into the indigenous inlay -stucco 
and painting. Glazed tiling lias been used 
chiefly as exterior embellishment while 
glass-mosaic and painting have been reserv¬ 
ed for interiors, Stucco art has been used 
in interiors though exterior surfaces have 
also been ornamented with this technique 
and with equal success, Mosaic and inlay 
have been used in interiors as impressively 
as cm the exteriors of monuments 

In India the mosaic nf stone hud been of 
two kinds from an early period. One wns 
the tessellated style in which square or 


rectangular pieces of stones of different 
colours were assembled and arranged 
together so as to form a jiattcm. These 
pieces could be set together systematically 
on a plaster surface or ou u stone slab 
background, the four edges of which could 
be tn:de to horde; the mosaic pattern The 
other was the inlaid style in which very thin 
pieces af semi-precious and rare stones were 
laid In sockets specially prepared in a red 
sandstone or marble slab. 

The mausoleum in the Ashrafi Mahal 
,i part me ms at Mundu, constructed almut 
A. D, 1450 during the reign «.rf Khltlji Sultan 
Mnhmud I. had in certain places patterns 
inlaid with choice stones. 1 ^ Inlay had also 
been used at tlic Tower of Victory at Man- 
du. Curiously enough. the inlay style had 
also been adopted, almost simultaneously, in 
I he tli an mu khi Iain Temple at Kanpur, in 
Sadri Pass m the erstwhile Jodhpur Slate, 
dedicated to the first Tirthankara Rishabh- 
devB.™* It was constructed by two Jain 
seths, Dlurtiiir and Ram a. during the reign 
of Mah anion Kumbha <A, D 1433-68). 
Ill iirtiwn, np. eh., p. fsS, 

llix Srt aUthor v Calfhif Ik^t.nifiit In Mughal 
irrkUceturr (ttomLaif. 1970), pp. iu-30. 
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The interior of this grand temple kid been 
intaka with musics of cornelian and agate, 111 
Marble was available m the nearby regions 
and there is no surprise that die artisans, 
inspired by the mosaics, in lilcs which had 
now been well introduced into Indite indi¬ 
genously devised the mosaic in stone. No 
doubt, marble* to be perfectly presented, 
requires plain surfaces and it thus dis¬ 
courager profit carving- Jt might have 
also kd the workmen to resott to die mosaic 
of coloured stones in a marble background. 
These ] 3th century examples of mosaic in 
inlay disprove the theory that the inlay tot 
was introduced into India by foreigners 
during the reign of Shall khan. 

The Qila-i-Kuhna mosque of Slier Shah 
in the old Fort of Delhi, built about A.D- 
1541. provides another example of mosaic 
with coloured stones. Pieces of while, black 
and yellow marble have been used with red 
sandstone 11 * in its facade, chiefly in the 
central archw ay and both in tessellated and 
in inlaid patterns. The success and the 
confidence with which the art has been used 
here demonstrate the attempt of the native 
stone builder to counteract and counter¬ 
balance the much professed tile-mosaic of 
the Islamic brood Without being dueling, 
it relieved the monotony of the red sand¬ 
stone surfaces and provided a varied and 
thus a pleasant effect- It was a suitable 
substitute for the tile-mosaic which it could 
replace advantageously, including cosier 
and less costly preparation, subdued colour- 
fulness and an undiminished association 

123 lamrs Tod. Annah ami Antiil-ihifi n' 
Rti'tiiahan, Vol. I (Lwiikwt. I92U). p. J37. 
ftn t Tod ,it>w:.rs ‘Tli” temple H m 
adililioiiul proof erf the curly exist vm* of 
I hr atf of mtnyinf, Flai lUI.ii Sard*, JtfoAd- 
fima Kumhka (Ajmer, 19171, p S6; Henry 
Coumtiu also irbu to concur with thb, cf. 
A.S.L Annual Report IWF7-H. m». 203-11 
124. Brown, op, cil, n. 93. 1 D. benfnr, 'Report 

r«>r ihs >«r lint-?:, a, s. i„ v»j. tv 
{Calcutta, IJT2-*), p 74; J. Ph. Vo£c| (cf. 
A.SJ. Annual Report 1902-3, p T#> msirt- 
nined (be opinion that ihii work ii a tiucr 
iddiikn hul ihe vkw is hardly unable; the 
ornament undoubtedly formal an integral 
pan of the oritfcal conception of the 
mcwqu*. 


with stone with which the Indian builder 
was traditionally accustomed. 

Tile tomb of Humayun in Delhi, began 
mound A .D. t56S, has inlaid ornament Iy 
chiefly on die pavement and the dado* 
Bold examples of thb style tire also met 
with at the Delhi Gate and the Jehnirgiri 
Mul; nl of Agra Fort and the lami Mjsjid 
□; Fatehpur Sikri- Inlay has been done 
here in red sandstone slabs with marble 
pteces. 12 * Pointed stars have generally been 
used as design motifs. 

While marble dado-panels, with beauti¬ 
fully Inlaid borders, were first used in the 
second storey halls, of the mob gate and 
eastern and western false gateways at tire 
tomb of Akbar at Sikandara. Agra, con- 
strucied between A.D. 1605 and 161Z 
Three such panels have survived the ravages 
of Time and Man at the western gateway, 
Finch white marble dado is outlined with 
block marble linings to enhance Its artistic 
effectiveness on ;i wall of red sandstone. 
The while marble slab is quite plain except at 
the edges which have been inlaid very 
tastefully in beautiful conventional floral 
patterns, Black marble and -ibri stones of 
a choc date-grey-yellowish colour have been 
used for inlaying. 

These marble duties it seems certain were 
inspired by the gorgeously bordered minia¬ 
tures of the Mug hah Jehimgir loved paint¬ 
ing which was liis most favourite pastime. 
He was a connoisseur of Hie miniature art. 
He greatly appreciated the beauties of nature 
and flower studies formed an important 
aspect of Mug)ml pointing as represented by 
the paintings .-f Hslatl \tinsur. 1 *' who was 
one (if the best a rife Is in his ,i teller 

A great innovation was made during this 
period The miniatures were gorgeously 

125 . Tiumlnukim, A-S.I, Vuj, 1 , p. 233 . 

13 d, ‘The lei item wn* firn cut oat on Hie red 
unthrone and ihr in! iiyin p <w< dune after 
wards'—E W. Smith, The Moghul AtrhiitT- 
tun at Fauhpur Mtt, Part IV (AUsJiabul, 

IIM). p 21. 

127. Percy llrown, Indian Painting under the 
•Aughatt (Oiforrf. 1924), p $6; alto hit 
Plate XXII. Ii*. 2. 
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mounted with beautiful borders (hashiyaks) 
in highly convention a ]teed floral pultcrm. 131 
These borders were exquisitely and miuiiidy 
{mimed. Separate painters who excelled in 
their art worked m the*c border* almost 
independemly ivf the miniaturists: the border 
was thus treated as -1 complete work of art 
in itselfd :s Sometimes the border outshined 
the whole miniature, Generally speaking 
these border* borrowed their cwveiilionaliz- 
cd leaf and floral patterns from Persian ait: 
ihe curves and rwists resembled more tite 
arabesque scrolls of the Persian miniatures 
than the terfus and mango motifs of Ajnnta 
and Bagh, The flowers silso were typically 
Persian, such as tulips, iris and narcissus. 

A special brunch of miniature art hud 
thus established ilsdf firmly during the 
reign of Jehnngir. It depicted plant* and 
flowers; Chinese cloud-forms at times ap¬ 
peared on the background, sometimes to 
litf in ihe blank space; and it bad beautiful 
bordeni gracefully framing the picture 
Such miniatures, because nf their in¬ 
herent beauty and superb ae&iheuc effect, 
greatly influenced ihe architectural decorator 
who translated them into stone He utilis¬ 
ed it chiefly on the rfodiH of llie buildings 
in white marble panels. A plant in the 
centre with leaves and flowers in natural 
bends and curves was generally carved. 
Ihe hashfyrth f bonder) on the other hand 
was inlaid with rare or semi-precious 
stones representing exactly the same colours 
which were used in the miniature. Curious¬ 
ly ; the Chinese doud-form was also copied 
by the mason from the miniature palming 
and wc come across its liberal use on ihe 
dados of Ihe Musamman Burj in the Agra 
Forf¬ 
eit. Rjukruhnida?' Bhtrrai Af Chifmkata, p, 92; 
PWcy Brawn. Indian Pobtrlrtf; n*Jtt the 
Stughah. p. "*■ ‘do raininign to rowMrr 
cd complete unlcM it wait sunmfldcd by one 
of these highly ornamented bottler* In 
whkb bright-Ini ml flowm, butler Hies and 
birds were freely Introduced .Thfe form 
nf cmbcllidirnrni while nppearmjr lirnt In 
Jehaflpir'tt rdun, became n dbiinctive tea 
Hire of the an under Shnh Ichan 
129. Percy Brown, Indian fidmitu; (CaJcuiia, 
m?>. p. 13 
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Inlaid dados were used at the tomb of 
Itmad-Ld-Dimlub which was begun in 
A.D. 1622. Here, however, lie design has 
teen Spread so densely on ihe panel that 
the fiorr.1 border hu become altnnsi in¬ 
effective It is here. therefore, that the 
Mughal decoraicir learnt the value nf plain 
surfaces jn marble construction ! lore he 
picked up ihe idea that ornamentation 
should Lv sparsely distributed and inlay, to 
te properly prevented, should be neighbour¬ 
ed by a lot of blank space. Any profuse- 
ness is destined (o spoil the effect. The 
inlaid tender at the tomb of fimnd-ud- 
Danish has lost its individual identity and 
has been completely submerged in lire geo¬ 
metrical pattern which it originally meant 
to outshine. 

Marble dados with inlaid borders have 
been used wilh better effect at the Mu sand¬ 
man Burj. Tile centre of the dodo is filled 
m with carved plants in natural bends and 
curves in two series one over the other. The 
border is inlaid with mre stones in pleasing 
tints in highly conventionalized floral pat¬ 
terns, exactly like the hashiyohs of n minia¬ 
ture painting. 

The borders on the dado-panels at the 
Diwan-i-Khas in the Agra Fort, (hough also 
convertU cm ulfrcd, arc far more refined and 
sophisticated. The space for inlay has 
been selected very carefully leaving adequate 
plain surfaces, Carved floraJ designs have 
been associated harmoniously with this in¬ 
lay, which has been executed with on un¬ 
mistakable artistic vision and a keen aesthe¬ 
tic sense The selection of coloured slotlcs. 
as much os the selection or patterns, deserves 
an unqunlifled tribute; nowhere does the 
embellishment appear io be extravagant or 
Itresomc; nowhere docs the inlayer appear to 
be over-enthusiastic, ihe defect from which 
Ire could have suffered most during ihe 
golden period. He was always as cautious as 
n painter is when he portrays a natural 
scene with she minutest precision. 

The inlaid border nt The Taj Mahal marks 
the perfect stage—from where the art could 
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only decline. The artist most judiciously 
distributed the inlaid borders on the dados 
in the interior hail, square chambers on the 
sides connecting the corridor running &U 
round and the exterior portals, He removed 
at the Taj the defect of the dados oF the 
Diwtin-i-Khas; instead of using a double 
series of plants one over the other that 
spoils the uniformity and rhythm, he used 
at the Taj. e.g.. cm the dados of the octa¬ 
gonal mortuary haU. a single beautiful plant 
pattern competed of slender twigs, twisting 
leaver and hold flowers, emitting gracefully 
out of a classical Hindu kalaid I he carved 
pattern combines majestically with the in- 
hud border composed of a highly conven¬ 
tional ucd pattern with set curves and twists 
Very appropriate stones have been used to 
secure different colour tints in the pattern. 
The circci has been calculated with precision 
and due emphasis has been allotted to each 
inlaid flower and leaf. The border provides 
a delicate framing to die Jtahrea-pLsnt; the 
latter with its dominant Impression harmo¬ 
nizes magnificently with the former. The 
co-relation between the art of chiselling nod 
the art of inlaying it most pleasing, Each 
dado is presented splendidly like a Mughal 
miniature 1 ft is hern that we again meet 
with die traditional stone-artist of India 
who chiselled the lively sculptures of Khajw- 
mho in one art epoch and these wonderful 
bas-reliefs of the Taj Mahal in another. 
Each stands as a great work of art. unrivall¬ 
ed by any other example of its type tn the 
world. There Is no doubt that this aspect 
of Mughal architectural ornamentation 
received impetus from the crniremponiry art 
of painting; it is from this source that it 
derived most of its impressiveness and grace. 

Inlay hns also been used profusely on tine 
marble curtain around the cenotaphs mid 
also whh equal skill on the ccnoiaplu them¬ 
selves The designs arc highly stylized 
floral, typically Mughal. Inlay has been 
combined here with jati- work as gracefully 
as h has been used with carving on the 
dados The most complicated phase of the 


art was arrived at. when the artist used ul 
times as many Os forty-eight tiny pieces of 
multi-coloured semi-precious stones for the 
execution of a single (lower. The inlaid 
borders on the exterior dados of Lhc four 
portals at the Taj are simpler ihttn the work 
in the interior, 

The inlay work on the spandrels of the 
arches in the interior as well ns the exterior 
add magnificently to the overall aesthetic 
effect of the respective facades. Floral 
senilis lwng predominantly over the arch 
like a bunch of flowers over a rivulet flow¬ 
ing below; die superb impression created 
baffles the eye in the morning light as much 
as on the full m<x>n-lit nights of October 

MUGHAL INLAY VERSUS 
THE PIETRA DURA 

It is in the Dinufi-Ain of the Oelht Fort¬ 
in the interior alcove, that tile controversial 
inlaid panels have been used, vine of which 
depicts ’Orpheus and his Lute.* This inlay 
of extreme delicacy, depicting some foreign 
binds and thin foliage, has been executed on 
dark block marble plaques " ” They are the 
sole examples in India of this parti culm 
art, 111 The art is unmistakably Florentine 
Its use in this Mughal structure led scholars, 
including Fergusonn and V. A Smith, to 
presume that it was pietrn-dura which had 
been introduced into India, by Florentine 
artists led by Austin or Augustine of Borde¬ 
aux.*® 

The theory iv wholly erroneous ,<md tv 
bused on insufficient and faulty observations 
The plaques are of "intensely bluet and fine¬ 
ly grained marble only procurable in Italy/ 1 * 1 
unlike the greyish-black Indian marble. Mot 
only the plaques but also the inlaid stones, 
the designs and the method arc typically 
Italian, so much so that while restoring ihctu 
work on a number of (he plaques multi only 
be executed In Florence On the basis of 

lift. Si: John Marilinl. A.S-I. drtnwtl Hrport 
1902-3, ix 2ft. 

HI . IIhJ.. p. 2ft. 

H2 IhU.. p 2ft. 

IM. Ibid . p. 2ft. 
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these findings Marshall concluded that ‘they 
Were no! only designed but actually execut¬ 
ed in an Italian studio and. afterwards im¬ 
ported into [fie country. .. the arabesques 
on the other hand, which decorate the inter¬ 
space^ between [lie panels art- of punt Indian 
style and Indian workmanship without a 
vestige of foreign influence,' 11 * 

Except for these plaques we do not come 
across any other specimen in Mughal archi¬ 
tecture with such material or designs. The 
earlier examples «»r inlay ol a highly sophis¬ 
ticated order strongly stand in favour of 
the technique having been developed in 
India indigenously. The in!ns art, as we 
meet with at the Taj and the palatial apart¬ 
ments of Shah Jehan at Agra and Delhi, 
is as much Indian as is the carving work on 
the brackets of the so-called Birhal's Palace 
at Falcltpur Sikri Titr designs are ‘esKscit- 
tially oriental in character; and eve r i 
regards technique it is more probable that 
it originated independently in this 
country. , it has lately received strong 
confirmation front the discovery at the Khalji 
mausoleum at Mimdu of pietra-dura work 
in rougher and earlier stage then was hither¬ 
to known Nor can the plaques in the Ifcfhi 
throne referred to above be taken as evi¬ 
dence in tills matter. . . these panels were 
without doubt made in Italy itself and 
brought to India alt complete so that they 
stand on quite a different plane to works of 
art produced on Indian soil and afford no 
substantia! proof whatever of the extraneous 
influences to bo looked for in tire latter.* 113 
MarshaII concluded that 'the presence of 
these Italian plaques demons rates trade con¬ 
nections hut nothing fnore. ,1Ji ‘ 

Marshall's view was confirmed by Signor 
MeftcyaUJ, :i Florentine mosaidst. and j 
practical expert on Italian marbles, 1 * 1 whose 
services were utilised by the Department of 
Archswdugy when some of there broken 

134. TNd., p. 27, 

Its. sir John Marshall, r ■ 1. Anmtui K~'r 
1*04-5, p J, 
m. [bki-, p. i 
137. Ibid, p 5, 


and missing panels were restored between 
A.D, 1906 and l9tR Gordon Sanderson 
too fully concurred with Marshall s view 
[JillL these plaques were imported from 
Italy; while the restoration work was carried 
out Indian greyish-black marble was used 
‘instead of the original black Italian 
marble.’ m Many of the inlay stones were 
also brought from Florence. 1 ” He observes, 
‘I am informed by the Director-General 
of Geological Survey of Indi.i Nut true black 
marble is practically unknown in India, 
although .< dark pey variety is found at 
Bfl if its Inn a in RaJputnruL* lif: 

FcrgtBson committed an error when with¬ 
out studying the different stages of its deve¬ 
lopment he observed, ‘in the early part of 
the ]7ih century Italian artists, principally 
apparently from Florence, were introduced 
into India and taught the Indian* the ait Of 
inlaying marble with precious stones.* 111 
This p:t$umpiion goes unsupported The 
gross under-cstimntinn of the art capabilities 
ot Indian workmen seems to have been 
bared on the bias with which many Euro¬ 
peans suffered in the 19th century His 
hypothesis that there is no specimen of 
'inlay 1 at the gates of Akbur’s tomb 1 * 1 is 
erroneous: we come across inky specimens 
on a perfectly developed scale at these gates 
as has already been discussed. The earlier 
examples of indigenous inlay at Fan-hptir 
Sikri and the Qila-t-Kuhna mosque at Delhi 
of the 16th century, and at Mandu and 
Kanpur temple of the 15th century, stand 
strongly against the faulty hypothesis that 
the art was introduced into India, all of a 
liddeti in the 17th century, 

Ferguson's fanciful presumption that the 
mosaic of ‘Orpheus’ was executed by Austin 
who was employed by Shah Jehan 111 has 
not been corroborated by records. Euro¬ 
pean travellers, including such an accurate 

138. Cf, A.S.I, Owned Report 1911-12. p, 21. 
S39, im, o 21. 

140, Ibid,, p. 21 ftn. 

141 - C"f Hiaiory vt Indusii <ihJ F-njirrn Atiitiirr- 
fun ’ (fjonaaA, Hf7<tt, ji Jfift. 

142. IbiJ.. p, 588 fin. 

14 F lliid., p. 588 fra. 
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observer as Peter Mundy and including of 
course the French travellers Tavernier and 
Bernier, do not make any such mention. 
They would have been proud to proclaim 
it, had it been a reality. Both the Frenchmen 
wrote of Austin a» a jeweller and as an ex¬ 
pert in counterfeiting precious stones, Austin 
in his own letters mentions himself only as a 
jeweller and as an engineer, expert in 
counterfeiting precious stones and making 
gdd and silver articles; he never alludes to 
himself as an inlayer in marble. 144 

[Tie panel, it is certain, was imported as n 
whole in the same way as the Aleppo glasses 
were imported for ornamentation at (he 
Sliish Mahal in the Agra Fort, ft is incredi¬ 
ble and fantastic to hold the view that Italian 
artists gave instructions regarding the new 
art to Indian workmen. The at tempt to 
decry Indian indigenous skill and artistic 
capacity is too garibaldi an to hold. Fergus- 
son's distinction between ‘adopting* and 
'adapting* i4 ' is equally defective: the art of 
inlay developed on indigenous lines, slowly 
uni! gradually, stage by stage, which can be 
traced and any 'adopting* or 'adapting' of 
the Italian art features is tn>i admissible, 

S'. A, Smith stood by Fergusson and main¬ 
tained that Mughut inlay had its origin 
id Italian ptrtru-dura: he writes. Hie 
Florentine pietra-dura inlay, a revival of the 
ancient Roman opus sect He. first appears 
according to Major Cole in the Fabbrica 
Due ah built by Ferdinand 1, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany in 155JS. The curliest certain 
Indian examples being considerably later 
in date and identical in technique a strong 
presumption arises that the art must have 
been introduced into India from Italy. There 
is no doubt that the Mughal « we reigns 
freely entertained artists from I:urope as 
wclf as from most parts of Asia. The pre- 

144. Cl Tour Lriitn by Amlin of Rortk-iux', 
lournal of (he Vtmfah Hfitarie/sl Society, 
VoJ. TV, No t (OfcBttl. ISIS); for detail, 
w aurtior’’ p^per mulled 'Auguoine of 
Bordeaux .mj hi, rduiioits wfih tile Mughal 
Conn (ldtS-M).’ mhlbhed in the Quar¬ 
terly Review of nlttarlctti Sindln (Cab 
tuna). VoJ. VTTi. No. J, 

14 J l Cf op cil.. p 589 . 


sumption is not rebutted by the obvious 
fact that the designs uf the Mughal work 
are essentially and in the main Persian be¬ 
cause the ordinary Indian practice is to 
transpose foreign importations so to speak 
into an Indian key, Persian designs were 
readily assimilated but in the l?ih century 
nobody in India cared much for outlandish 
European forms or wonted to have 
them.* 144 

It seems dial the earlier 15th and 16th 
century Indian examples were either un¬ 
known to him or ji is possible that under 
the influence i >f over-whelming bias he chose 
to overlook them The stagsss of indigen¬ 
ous development from the Ranpur Temple 
to the tomb of At bar are perfectly dear and 
[lie belief that specimens of Mughal inlay 
were executed by Florentine artists under 
the patronage of the Mughal court is hardly 
convincing. 

Sir George C. M Bird wood maintained 
a multi-faced theory. On the rate hand he 
asserted that Austin de Bordeaux introduced 
pietra-dura at lire Taj and on the other lie 
remarked, 'while Horen tine in origin and 
style the designs have a thoroughly local 

character of their own and _ adhere 

strictly to Ihc principles and methods of 
Indian ornamental ion ,* u1 At one place lie 
writes: ‘The use of inlaid stone in true 
mosaic work by the Mogols in India was 
principally due to the revival of the ancient 
on in Italy The Italians of the Renaissance 
developed two distract forms of inlaying in 
stone, the Roman mosaic of modern jewel- 
tees which may be compared to the opus 
minus vcrmiculaium (compered of very 
minute and delicate n-srellac) and the 
Florentine composed of ihin slices of differ¬ 
ent coloured stones chiefly (|uart7ose eul to 
the shape of form tiles are intended to re¬ 
present. the petal of a fiower, the wing of a 
bird or whatever it may be and set. in while 
or black marble with central.... It was 

14ft, A History of Hoe An in India and Crytott, 
(Bombay, J96Sri, p. 4.UJ, 

147 Sir George c M. Bird wood. The Industrial 
Arit of India (London. IttOi. p 209. 
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this Florentine form of mosaic in pietra-dur* 
which was used by Austin cle Bordeaux in 
the decoration of the glorious Taj 
Mahal.' ,+ * In another reference he refutes 
his own version and comments 'The mosaic 

work of rtw Taj is -not an exotic an but 

of indigenous development and strongly racy 
of the soil from which it immediately 
sprung, ft is not in the least Florentine but 
strictly Indian of the Mogul period and the 
product not of the knowledge and taste of 
any foreign artists in the employment of 
Shah Jehan bm of the whole history of 
Indio and the East.' uu 
E. B. Havel! was not prepared to admit 
any Florentine trace Ln the Mughal art of 
inlay and wrote, 'on technical grounds it is 
difficult to underfund why a French gold¬ 
smith and jeweller should be made responsi¬ 
ble fur inlaid stone work simitar in technique 
but totally different in design to Florentine 
pictra-dura," IilJ He maintained that the 
solitary instance at the Diwan-i-Am of 
Delhi Fort must have been imported lie 
strongly believed in tire inherent art capabi¬ 
lities of the Indian workman and held the 
view that the art was an indigenous develop¬ 
ment. Percy Brown also agreed (hat this 
plaque was imported from Florence and 'as a 
choice work of art was incorporated by the 
Indian artisan in his ornamental scheme just 
as A piece of exotic brocade might be includ¬ 
ed in a patchwork quilL' U| In his opinion, 
the foreign influence in medieval India "was 
confined almost entirely to the field of the 
minor and applied am, die effect on the 
architecture being of little consequence 
owing mainly to its inherent constitutional 
vigour’ 1 '- J Bn rum Page also concurred 
with this view. 1,1 

148 . Ibid, ftp. 214 - 15 . 

149, 'Deovndnru of the Taj ill Agi^*! 1 /ournn/ p/ 
inditm Art * October ltiS3. pp. 6MS2, ha 
moM by Mnitiudrini in The Tqf and tto 
FmirofmifntJ (A urn, I ?24 \ t pp r fiMO. 

150, EL IV Hindi, I Nmvtbvitk ti? Agra and the 
TO (Catania. m 2 ), p, Hf. 

151, IPefcv ^ m^wn* Indian Atehtitmt*, VoJ, I, 

152. Sbid, p. t05, 

153. Cf. Sptfnd&ifr.i of the t.4ui r p. 13-4. 


it is thus absolutely without technical mid 
historical foundation to designate the inlay 
work at the Taj and at the palatial mansions 
of Shah jehan at Agra and Delhi as picira- 
dura which is. therefore, a misnomer when 
applied to the inlay art as seen in Mughal 
architecture 

INCISED PAINTING AT 
THE TAJ MAHAL 

The Mughal court from the time of Akhnr 
to Shall Jehuti gave patronage to almost all 
methods of architectural painting as is seen 
in the monuments of Agra and Fateh pur 
SikrL There we meet with specimen:; of 
encaustic, fresco-buono, fresco-secco and 
stucco-lustro techniques. Marble as well 
as plaster surfaces have been used for these 
painting. Sometimes the art was directed 
into strange channels. In the Khwabagh at 
Fateh pur Slkri. for example, we meet with an 
unknown method of painting. While in the 
interior of this building the pigments are of 
the thinness of paper, tire floral patterns 
painted on tire exterior columns of the 
uppermost storey have no intenaco or back¬ 
ground coat whatsoever. The stone surface 
has directly received the colour, chiefly 
chocolate, and has completely absorbed it, 
so much so tli.it ihc colour has no separate 
entity at ulL In ihis process the artist 
dexterously utilised the white natural spots 
of the stone to represent flowers or other 
features with slight additions. The com¬ 
plete absence of the intonucoon tire column- 
oT the Khwahugh is indicative of an ingeni¬ 
ous development of the technique and 
mates this painting a superb work of on. 
It confirms Ahul Fad’s statement that ‘the 
mixture of colours has especially been 
improved The pictures thus received n 
hitherto unknow n finish,* 154 This is neither 
fresco nor tempers bin something else, the 
execution of which did not require any 
plaster background. The paints used are; 
neither water-colours, which could not have 

J54, (Bloctunimn), Vul, I (Calaitu, 

p, HJ?, 
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survived m the exterior columns always 
exposed to sun and rain, nor encaustic be¬ 
cause they do not have the resultant lustre or 
any trace of it. The true nature of the co¬ 
lour* used on the columns of the Khwahgob 
has not been ascemincd and remains n 
mystery like so many other features of 
Mughal art 

White so many com plicated me I hods and 
u wide variety of colours—frith an almost 
invariable tivercooi of costly gilding—were 
uses! in mural painting under court 
pttronage, coniemponiry folk art developed 
on extremely simple fines, h wns mostly 
'intaglio/ or incised ;md was composed of 
two simple Dolour*—a while used on a dark 
red back around "Fite former was obtained 
from .wi/rda (white lead > and the latter 
from hirmkh (Himm red earth), the 
comniofi and cheap country pigments which 
ore in use in follc-^rt from ancient limes 
Mffit probably this folk-art painting was 
executed by tfsc tempera or the frcscfrsccco 
method. ft has first been used, almost on 
an experimental basis* m the tomb of Aktau 
at Sikandara. in the three open cham¬ 
bers at the back of the western false 
gate way Highly cotn'emionalrzed florals 
nnd arabesques have been used. The art 
proved to Ik a* bcouliful and as stable ^ 
was ihe complicated encaustic painting of 
the vestibule in the Mime tm;u solemn The 
simplicity of the pigments used, the iuboets 
of the technique with which it could be 
exeeuled and ins Judd aesthetic impression 
which moved the beholder led the court 
artists of munil pah ting to adopt it m m 
eh borate scute with wime of their own 
colour* id the tenth of Jtmad-ud-Dfltilah, 

In this technique 3 thin layer of colour- 
pigment is laid over the white plaster sur¬ 
face. A fora) or conventional design 
Lr then dniw’n on the colour aurfcce, 
according to which the colour layer k 
scrapped oil, thu^ exposing ihe white 
pastor underneath, now seen nnly through 
the $erappcd-nff design It is thus ‘incised 
painting' which ensures a delicate play of 


light and shade and is as beautiful us incised 
stucco It bos chiefly been used at the 
tomb of Icinudud-Daukh on ihc borders 
of the alcoves, along with the $uUastus and 
on Ihc ceilings. 

This art resembles tire Italian sgraffito 
work to some e.itent T though India did not 
necessarily borrow the idea fmnr the Italians 
In all probability if was developed indejxn 
den tty by the Mughal painters* who through 
j long course of architectural embcllkhmenl 
wish 1 he help of pinker and colour*, miglis 
have deviled it independently. W. H 
Nic hulls did not correctly compare the two 
arts—the Italian sgraffito and the Mughal 
incised painting, examples of which were 
probably not known to him |h> The Mughaf 
indeed painting 1* quite difkrent from the 
incised stucco an in technique as well as 
in material, it is rtiudi simpler, being 
mostly composed of two colours only, one 
of which h almost invariably the white of 
tile entire plaster surface, 

Tli^ most developed stage of this tech- 

155. Cf A p 5 r , /, Arwmit Rtpart 1W 4. pj\ 25- 
26. The incised piiuler work commonly 
found in Mtigbal huftijinfs in imcripiinti* 
inU medallions rommh one of ihc iBftffro 
work ol Italy.,the Mughali Staked 
the coloured ground of iticir sfrafl'nn by 
l^iiniin^ iii ihc colour aim ihc mssiuve of 
ihc piaster hint been curved P while the lu- 
iiq.it method com In m laying -> distinct 
Layer of qo ; qu red pktfcr on the wall, cover- 
lilt: ihc coloured coal -.mli u skimming oaf 
and then cutting uml \ttxfnnt away ihc 
tkiinmiriii cool so its lo show the colom 
uihfemeath. rhu* while ihe Italian igralfMo 
lend* itself 10 a broad ucatmcfll 0*1 he to 
ihc difficulty of Uym* die different cofeuii 
nf lhe colour coat m *uth a manner ih^l the 
rij|ht colour wilt iifiittiir in exucily the light 
pkire when Else ^tinimlriR eoql it tempped 
my. by ihc Mughal method patterns in¬ 
volving ihe most intricate dirartilMi«U of 
colour can he worked. The HdwifiltBH of 
the Ualum method aft twofold, fliti weimae 
when once the Bgfiftifo b executed 1 ir is 
much more Livitn-j and c^ri He wjufad iind 
cleaned: secondly hceai nt ihc rttfrkitora* oti 
the dni*a whkh ihc pcocrai entatb ore con 
dative 10 a brooder and more bttftnonfmja 
dTcci. while the sjicckled np|«rAn» emit 
daring con frusta of colntir whidt the 
Moghuh anmei irpur= produced —sj (or In 
Khinee, in iiw vestibule of Akbiir% tomb ut 
Sifcandmti—ore rendered tiupmEihlc ' 

Nkholla xhm olludev only to the einmpkt 
of the Mughal kriftCrl rtuoco, 
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nlquc l* Found at the Taj Mahal, in tin? 
mosque and the Mehttumkhana, distributed 
in highly stylised patterns along tlieir whole 
interiors, from d.idr» to the ceilings. Here 
again only iwo colours have been used, a 
hitmkhi red on a white background which 
U allowed to show mtipiiliix'fltly through 
the scrapped off leaves, flowers and the out¬ 
lines Tlic tiny curves of while thus blossom 
exuberantly an 1 red ground—portions 
of the background have thus artistically 
been brought to ihc foreground and the 
foreground recedes into background! ft is 
hardly belie voWe that such a great ucstherif 
effect could be obtained, on such a large 
-icrdc bv the use of thr e two simple colours 
only. This h.s been made possible by the 
technique, the motifs and above all the 
artists’ skill in distributing the designs judi¬ 
ciously and harmoniously: all these three 
aspects of the art deserve credit for the 
exquisite effect produced by this architectural 
decor The walls glitter us they do at ihc 
Slush Mahal: the principle of light and shade 
has been utilised to work wonders. Ob¬ 
viously a plain painting could not have 


brought about this miracle of artistic 
expression. 

That folk-art composed of essentially 
Indian pigments like m/tfifei and hirntlch has 
been employed in such u line monument of 
the Grand M ugh ah and that too with such 
great emphasis is as much illustrative of 
the Muohal tovc of the beautiful as of the 
piitroni^e which was unpre judicially accord¬ 
ed to a com man form of art. I: represented 
ilie popular 'rftle of the Imperial regime: the 
Mughnls had accommodated themselves 
heart and soul in the Indian environment. 
They wore Indian dress, they ate Indian 
dishes. They observed ihurokha-dartkim 
a lid Tufa-din r; they celebrated Dfomli. Holt- 
Ralcshii-bttndlum and Posschra. the popular 
institutions of the Indian masses. They per¬ 
formed tihik They gave considerable im¬ 
petus to fad]an music, literature, arts mul 
architecture. They did not despise the cul¬ 
tural side of their people: instead, they 
accorded due cognisance to it and, if it was 
conducive to their artistic (deals and did not 
infringe an their political aspirations, 
liberally patronised it 






CHAPTER 


The Story of a Second 
I aj and Other Mysteries 


AccofflHKC ro fl popular legend. Stub Jdi.in 
decided io construct another Taj Mahal in 
black marble (in die oilier side of the rivet 
Jumna and to conned the two by a bridge 
(Fig. 53), It has been recorded almost 
contemporarily h> Tavernier; ‘Shahjahan 
began to build his own tomb on the other 
side of the river but ibe war with bis sons 
interrupted his plan and Aurattg/eh who 
reigns at present b not dispos'd to complete 
it.* ,S6 l alcr gis/eUecrs and guide hooks 
mention this story almost invariably. Parti¬ 
cularly Mi'itiuddin attached the greatest 
credence to the legend and went to the 
extent of pointing out traces of the unma- 
tured plan on tlir other side. The Mehish 
Murj and the waft which adjoins it opposite 
the Tnj Mahal are generally said to be rhe 
foundations and remains of die proposed 
plan This has been accepted even in die 
most recent lime* J, B. Page spoke of It 
jiflirmiitivcl} “Had the Emperor at first, 
intended this to i'e Ins own tomb he would 
hnve occupied the central position. Wc 
know that he intended bis own tomb to be 

l». TfareU t>f T.funnier (V. BatlJ, Vc*l, 1 
(London, 1925), p. n. 


of a similar design to the Tnj but in black 
marble, in a garden on the opposite side of 
I he river and connected to the tomb of his 
consort by a bridge; there ore indeed traces 
of the foundations for such a building across 
the Jnmna/u* 

This is a misconception- the idea belongs 
more to fiction than to history. Tavernier 
seems to have recorded a rumour. His own 
account is -.ell.'-contradictory and is not re¬ 
liable in view of the facts and figures of 
history . He was in India first on his second 
voyage to liie Last in A D. 1640*41 when 
tlie Taj was still under coral ruction and a 

157. I. U, Pjvc. Sf’ltn.Ujun of thr E/ar, p, J62. 
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Tht Stuf, t )f (i StcmH Taj utui Olhrr MjriiMu 

replica jq the other side of the river could 
not have been begun. He was again at 
Agra in August September 1665. I he Taj 
completed in A.D. 1648. Obviously, 
if any cotii I ruction had been undertaken on 
the second Taj, it could only be dated after 
A.D. lt"4S ami much before 1658 when 
Shall Ieh.au was finally deposed and itltpri- 
sened. lii vernier falsely connected the 
three distinctly separated events: the sup* 
i*»scd co ns true lion of a second Taj about 
A.D. 1648, the war of succession in A.D, 
1658 and the allusion of the ruling monarch 
Aurang/eb in A.D J665- Tile idea thus 
seems Ui he too fanciful and romantic to 
be historiesL Laliauri ,ttid Kambo. the con¬ 
temporary Peivian Lluouideis, do not make 
the slightest mention of such a plan. The 
traces which tire identified as the founda¬ 
tions of die second Taj cun least be asso¬ 
ciated this way. The masonry structure 
which extends to the west of the Mchtab 
Burj is not a foundation bui the enclosing 
wall of the Mchtab liagh which was found¬ 
ed by Babur, Plinths of some pavilions, 
water-chan neb, tanks, loose brae kefs, stone 
slabs, and other features are distinctly trace¬ 
able in the adjoining area. As a matter 
of fact, they mark the site which wav occu¬ 
pied and rd.iid as diur-baghs by Babur and 
his noble* as his memoirs record. The 
Mosque of Humayun, which bears the date 
A.D. 1530, is in its dose vicinity The 
Gyuftth Siddi along with its beautiful btiaii 
in the neighbourhood is another link in the 
vamc chain. Tile uhnr-baghv extended to 
the Kamhagh The Mchtab ffurj is only 
the ^outh-easi tower of the Mehtab Bagfr, 
the other three have crumpled. It cunnoi be 
compared with die north-east tower of the 
Taj. which is of far larger dimensions. The 
Mchtab flurj; is single-storeyed, crowned by 
« ehhatri and stands hardfy 12 feet (3.66 
metres) above the river. The north-east 
tower of the Taj, on the other hand, is 
multi-storeyed with a complex arrangement 
of rooms and verandahs and stand* 43 feet 
H3.1t metres) above the river. The two 
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widely differ in plan as well as in elevation 
uitd by no stretch of imagination can the 
former K- considered a replica of the latter. 

The irregular position of the cenotaph of 
Shah Jdwn as compared to that of Mumiiiz 
Mahal which occupies the ciwu centre of 
the hall is said to be a proof of this n- 
MinipiioD. But ih'rs position is similar to 
tficii at the tom6 of [tmad-ud-DuuIjih, on the 
ground tloor as well as ill the upper ball. 
Thus, while the sarcophagus of Asinat 
Begum is in the exact centre, that o[ Mirra 
Ghiyas Bee oempie- ;m unjytumeltkdl posi¬ 
tion to its right (Figs. 22 and 23), Bui 
this irregularity of position i* not easily dis¬ 
cernible as the cenotaphs There are not en¬ 
closed within a curtain, while at the Taj 
Mahaj ihc passage within the enclosing cur¬ 
tain is practically obstructed by the ceno¬ 
taph of Shah J chart and immediately 
attracts notice to the irregular positioning. 
It is only due to the presence of on enclos¬ 
ing curtain around the cenotaphs at the Taj 
that the irregularity is perceptible white it 
is not noticed easily at die tomb of ilmnd- 
ud-DtmUi. In either case, ihc wife pre¬ 
ceded the husband to her heavenly abode; 
in either case she lies buried in the exact 
centre. The bodies according to Islamic 
Law are buried with their faces towards 
Mecca and legs towards the south, and the 
husband js placed on the right hand side of 
hi* wife. The in tel pre Litton thus that the 
cenotaph of Slinh J chan was not mean! to 
I'c placed here appears to be superfluous. 
Hie story of a second Taj is based cm mere 
hearsay and veems to have been given cur¬ 
rency by uvcwc’.iltnrs guides with u view to 
multiply the magnitude of its magnificence 
Os tf tJiai were needed ' 

THE BASEMENT CHAMBERS 
AND A PROBABLE THIRD 
GRAVE 

Two staircase*. on the northern side of the 
red sandstone plinth of the Taj lead below 
into the basement chambers which are 
seventeen in number and have beat lard out 
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in j line on ihc riverside of a tairruu 
through-corridor (Pig. J4), The rooms flJld 
corridor are of arcuate construction in brick 
anU plaster, with stucco oml painting omu- 
men Eii i ton. distributed nest helical ly on ihe 
soffits, At die extreme points on both sides 
there are doors sunk m the northern w ill 
They were blocked up permanently and 
securely with thick masonry ai some un- 
Liv.'wit dale, hui without doubt witlr some 
w ell-calculated pnqiose. \s may be >ur- 
tnised. itie set on the northern s ide could 
\ »M have been repe aled the sides beknv the 
** * * ***^ marble structure, with a rotating corridor, 
vti.iinberj and probably a crypt in the centre 
■ ' ■ J - —all twins interconnected, 

I ak.. *->i. ~ 
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tfrormtiu elmnber of ihe Tai Mahal 
fhis cTypI would have contained the third 
and i|i.' real set of graves. The custom of 
providing cenotaphs or replicas had been 
followed by the Turks and (he Mughsb alike 
as we meet with this print sc ui the Stilton- 
i;h.in and the tomb of lltutnjbh at Delhi 
and at the tombs of Sadiq khan and Akbar 
at Agra, us has already been discussed 
above, Jltc tomb of Akbar has three tomb¬ 
stones, one on the grave and two its ceno¬ 
taphs, The tomb of Jtmud-ud-D'iuiiih and 
the Cbtni-lta-Ratwo loo had three tomb¬ 
stones each. The lowest <>l Liu; former was 
contained in a crypt which was originally 
-Lwcssibk from the riverside and ha- now 
been completely blocked up. l~hc crypt in 
the latter case is still CAtuni, though the 
graves base been destroyed. 

These examples indicate thru the Mughals 
geoenitly liked tu provide three icunh-i tones 
in a niSIUoloiUU. At the Taj wc have two 
at present. Ihc third and Ihc teal set oi 
graves is traditionally claimed u> exist. It 
is only in these underground vaults thul the 


third set could have been placed. The doors 
in the basement Corridor no doubt exist and 
iiiusi have originally given entry to some 
underground arrangement of chambers and 
corridors. Tim ugh they are now impregu- 
ably blocked, llteir existence lends weight 
to Ihc legendary version. It may be con¬ 
jectured Ihal the crypt which might contain 
(lie grave of Muiiii.i? Mai ml and the sur¬ 
rounding passages were closed up at a lulci 
date to give additional strength to the baa? 
which has to support .-rich a huge load 
above. No such step, however, is recorded 
to have been taken during ihc British period 
from A.D. 1803 to 1947, Nor could the 
attempt have been made during the turbu¬ 
lent, almost anarchic, 18th century when 
Agra, ihc Darul-Khibfat u) the Great 
Mughuis, changed hards from the Mugliab 
to liic Juts. and from the Juts to the Muru- 
thas, p»c alter the other. It is possible that 1 
the dixirs were blocked up in A D, 1652 
when Aufiiugich noticed cracks in the seven 
underground VJttlUs and conducted certain 
repairs. 

On u close scrutiny it can be seen that 
no additional strength would he given to (he 
structure by the repairs which have been 
carried out. It is income!v;ihie that the 
doors were blocked up and that too with 
Midi great care add precision with a view 
to provide some additional support to the 
huge mas* above, No fraction of the load 
rests on Ihc rills of the doors, the whole be¬ 
ing passed down an an efficient arcuate 
system and hence their tilling would be 
superfluous from this point of view, Tnlcss 
the blocked up door- are opened and neces* ' 
is made possible into the doted down pax- l 
sages nothing um incaiiiravcrwlly be de¬ 
duced. It can however lv assumed m pre¬ 
sent that the original grave of Mu rut a/ 
Mahal is somewhere in this underground 
arrange men t of corridors and chambers, 
possibly at their nucleus and the whole wan * 
dosed down secretly during the reign of 1 
Shah Jehnn himself, for a purpose which ' 
has yet to be discovered. 

















The Story aj a Second Tai and Other M pit fries 

THE TAJ IS SINKING*" 

When the .ik hi to. t ol the Tnj Mahal mu 
out itl search ol viitk suitable site for its 
construe non, he hud some fundamental coo* 
ditions in mind; that the plot of land where 
the grand edifice would he erected should 
be ua die river tank, jusl dear water to 
provide it with » beautiful telling and to 
give it an unalterable, undimiriishablc, in¬ 
here nily aesthetic chirecter; Shut n should 
be situated at a point where the dangerous 
thrust of water would be at a minimum 
and that it should be pieced so us to give 
a correct ori emotion u> the Mosque which 
formed an integral pan ul the whole project 
—without at ai I jeopardizing it* symmetry. 
The site on which the Taj presently stands 
marks a point where the Jarnunn takes a 
^ l sharp curve with tile least thrust ol water 
■ land accurately races the cast. It thus ful¬ 
filled all the throe requirement* ami was 
consequently selected. 

The architect was fulls conversant with 
his minerals and knew welt how u> use 
them to the best advantage. Mortar was 
specially prepared for lhe purpose with per¬ 
fectly -ilakcd lime ami i.r/no kankut in equal 
1 import ions along whh some country ingre¬ 
dients like jw, fird-puhr. txituxhe. ht'san, 
rumi-iKii'ihivi, /jefpot-wntcr, jute and gum. 
The cementing agent which had thus been 
prepared was very strong mid enduring, 
lire brick was reduced from the standard 
Mughal sire of 8' * 71" x lj" to T \ 4j* 
x I" so that the v*f}ra mortar could occupy 
a greater cubic volume of the construction 
than that which could be filled with the 
brick. Perfectly baked bricks of first dan 
. , x quality wric selected. Phey were fed into 
hot fill, mixed with some chemicals, which 
were absorbed into the porous body of the 
brick. Thi- Hun. utmost imperceptible, 
overcoat made the brkl adequately water¬ 
proof. 

The sepulchre w,w built at the edge of a 

t ?8. f*ufol illicit muter the ttllc "Hie Ta] in D.mjtcj' 
in ih* .Ywnrfav Shtitdtitd nf April 1. l<w»B. t 

if.t "fil i ^4 IwC *** bi 111 1 ■ t it. c*. 

i1 rir ■ fi r \ 1 1 ^wfi nlly - IT-•*. 

I 1 ■ 1. XX*»u»i* I' 1 - 
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stylobate which originally sloped into the 
river rpig, 35j. A study of tltc river bank 
downstream as far as the Lai Mahal 
confirms this contention. Very deep foun¬ 
dation* were dug which extended right ^ ^ 

down to rock level. As was (he Mughal 
custom, the system of well foundation was 
adopted Oft a very refined scale. The plans 
and sectional diagrams, which are no lunger 
available, must have been prepared before¬ 
hand wish the utmost cure, localising die 
load ;inj the distribution of die weight on 
the massive piers. The foundations were 
raised in accordance with the superstruc¬ 
ture so that each massive pvei could rest 
on one series of wells which were connected 
together by means of strong arches. E ach 
well is composed of a massive circular wall 
of kak.ii bricks and time mortar of great s 
strength with axles and spokes placed in it 
at regular intervals along the whole depth. 

The core was tilled with rubble mixed with 
mortar. The space between the wells was 
tilled with solid masonry comptsed of stones 
and lime. The load was evenly Umribuicd 
and passed down to the foundations with¬ 
out the slightest apprehension of lateral 
thrusts, Tlius, every care irrespective of 
cost was taken to provide the huge mass 
above with a firm mid compact base, which 
originally rose to a herein of Iti Stmhjaha- 
ninn yards, equivalent to 43 feet <13.11 
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metres) from the JUimiinu level. While each 
ni.v.Mi; pier carrying tbe huge load above 
it rested directly on a series of wells, the 
whole was so bonded together as to make 
it a perfectly compact body. The 
foundation had its ad vantages near the 
water in as much as it minimised the dan¬ 
ger from displacement of soil, uneven tlis- 
tributkm of the weight, and unequal settle¬ 
ment. 

To counteract the inevitable thrust uf 
water, weiU were also piled towards the 
riverside outside the foundations at close 
intervals. The well* are in series of three, 
icven and seventeen and concentrate in large 
mimic;^ near tbe north-west comer of the 
building, i.e., tins Basai Burj where the ap¬ 
prehension of the dangerous thrust of water 
wa* the greatest. They have also been div 
liibuied, though sparsely, along the whole 
nortjffim side of the building. I nch such 
edema! well is also composed of a massive 
circular wall of Ictikaj bricks and strong lime 
mortar with wnodcu l Deodar) axles and 
tpAev The pure is tilled with mad and 
sand This v,di-foundation ii a typical 
femurs of Mughal arvliitcuurc, used almost 
invariably in all buildings constructed on the 
river Hank. e.g., at Ramhngh. Chioi-ka- 
Rauza, the tomb of ttmad-Ud-DaltlUh and 
others The greatest d vantage of this ex¬ 
pedient on the external dde k that it faces 
and neutralise* the thrust of water before 
the Imtcr can do any harm to the building; 
u counteracts the thrust almost like a living 
organ ns It remains afloat intact, even when 
it is dislodged at its base. Overlaid with 
mud and s jrid which the river deported 
every year these weJb provided an invinci¬ 
ble shield tr> [lie building. 

Tile Mughal architect aimed at giving the 
maximum strength tmd slab! I it; u» the tomb 
and worked otii tlit- minutest detail* with 
utmost precision He wax fully conurbus 
of the magnitude of the great Intend thrust* 
iimi intensities of pressure of the huge 
weight of this great mass of masonry cen¬ 
tred round Ihc tomb measuring ">*>7 feet 


iW3.89 metre si Icng, 375 feel (J 13.69 mc- 
ties) 1 ■'"ad and 285 feet (80.87 metres) 
high. If is bewildering to note that only rite 
dome at its springing weighs 12,000 
(12,192,56 metric tons) toonl 15 ’ The walls 
of tile cenotaph hall carry a heavy load at 
?.9 ton* (8 02 metric tons) per sq. fool, 
almost twice the safe limit of 4 tons (4.06 
metric inns) of Ihc Strongest construction 
of modern architecture! 1 *' The architect of 
tbs T.ij ought nut have calculated the 
weight 1,1 occuraldy as lie was nut a theoie- 
cicria.il. But as a practical expert in his art 
be had all these details in constant view and 
uniformly distributed the load throughout 
according ro the principle which is known 
as the 'Cone of Incidence' in modern archi¬ 
tecture. Tlte load If not allowed to con¬ 
centrate at any ;me fioini or to test unevenly, 
kxtmini ina rily massive piers :md vault* 
were constructed to seppOH this heavy loud 
and to pass it down safely to die solid pile 
foundations. An efficient system of headers 
and stretcher*, reinforced with Iron clamps, 
wu* resorted to. io withstand the hunting 
eiTrci of the heavy load. Willi the very 

best quality of the banding materia! the 
architect successfully combated the disrup¬ 
tive tensile stress, A very judicious use 
ul the arcuuie system ha* been nude It* 
*pa« (he space* in oun/tirmily with the plan 
of Ihc sepulchre, while all the time the aes¬ 
thetic u id derations were kept constantly 
in rornd 

It is not known low in spite uf ull these 
precautions and vaic, dangerous crack* and 
leakages Jevclujscd in Ihc substructure just 
four years after ib completion. Atirangreh 
in his letter to Shah idem in A.D. I6S2 
mentions these crocks which be noticed in 
the seven arched underground vault*. kJ 
St*me delects were discovered about the 

15** l infli Report n( the Advisory Commute* on 
the 8c?lntuIifrfi utij ronMff*.(linn Of tile I#) 
ctUhl at Ajifa, mi (Delhi. IWt2i, j> H. 
it count to 27,105.813 (hi. Cf. Ibid, p, IS 
f Appemti* £>. 
tf*i Ibid, P . 7. 

f'-i IhiJ,. p. 26 fAppendfrC) from 

AdittrfAktmitiri, p 29: 
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The Story oj * Seeomd T#f Other Myjitrks 

S4W time m ihc dome. Though thorough 
repair* wtre undi.ruiksn, the future of the 
tracks ivuld mu be discovered- 
Captqui Joseph lay lor conducted repairs 
on ihe Tuj next between A.D. (HID and 
1814“= Ihc cnici\ were again noticed to 
have dcvclnpcd to tiMhfgtrotii praputtkm* 
and ihe aUmticn of she Govern mem WH 
drawn tt> the fuel J. W Alexander* Exe* 
cnLive Engineer, P.WJX Agrn Provincial 
Division, was L-onscqiJCitlK assigned in A-D 
1854 to carry out the Jtoccsiaiy repairs. 
Cracks however again developed end lit 
pursuance of the comments in the //iia/u- i 
jfon 7 ’Awj- d TUt and l Uh November UB7, | 
Sir £Uimldm Ahmed iook up the matter in 
the Assembly. An Advisory Cbmxuhiee os 
the rtsLorniion ,=nd conservation ol the 
Taj Mahal amstqucatly set up An 
exhaustive survey *>f the iiurnuinept with 
particular referents to the damuge was un¬ 
dertaken. A keen attempt was made TP 
assess the amount of danger whkih ihc 
building was faced uith, and Lkc nature ol 
the cracks, Pernmnem Ivnih-marks were 
engraved nri 1 04 pointo U> fadlitate tcdieek- 
trig of the levels every year ns was finally 
recommended. Extensive repairs followed. 
Some very important facts resulted from 
this survey. It was discovered that the 
plinth of the nut usd cum on the northern or 
The riverside is lower than on the ^uih by 
\ 1*11/25’ I about 3-5 ora). The slope wm* 
recorded to be gradual and symmetrical* 
No cracks in ihe exterior wall were then 
noticed Hence, any JuMiltmet was tided 
out by the experts who explained the dif¬ 
ference in the plinth level s? ditocr having 
been made purposely or due to the inaccu¬ 
racy of construction, |liS 

Such an iimicctirac) of cm^Lmeiiun ia in- 

tti2 Mrtjrrf V. b 11 i li m f'tinm, cf, Mrftudr *if the 
H jjf in India U.cnJuji. ISlflL p. 2D> ( mem 
lka» dun about thw lac* of rupees wm 
span on the repair i iif the Td| M.iTuI 
Tuykjc JcpL.^J ihe ft hIaL n Jj tainie m be 
known, when ft wai taken dawn in A.D 
187 KM J« tcaJJtliap, 'Jar wufih ‘Joseph 
Tiyhtr HU 1 were found tngt»vcd into ihc 
copper. 

tel* lU'iiOFt, opH di. p. 4, 

iU» tJi- V*i A^w^y.^1 

yf*i 1 i . '■ ^ 
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cTm.'elvabfe at the hands of the Indian 
r. json who worked in accordance with wcll- 

tried and perfectly evolved wwteiu archi¬ 
tectural canons. Hli extremely simple loo Lx. 
Ulc ttiiro-diiaiatn, could eiiMue most scien¬ 
tific construction brought about with 
greatest precision. Any defect on the 
hamonriil or the vertical line is noi met 
with elsewhere m his creations. A dilTer- 
ctice ol level to the extent of more ihsn an 
inch could never have craped (us notice. 
He prepared pavements of iuch » far<ie span 
with the help of 4 w^tcr-lcvei which duni- 
nutvs possibility of any such defect On the 
horizontal axis There seems to lie no pui~ 
pose in providing a slope to die plinth 
northwards either. Gargoyles were provid¬ 
ed un ail the four >idih- uf tlu plJuth wliiJi 
show, that die rain water w;j>, intended to 
be Ihrnwn off <m all ,ddn evenly. The 
cracks were not perceived on the exterior 
wall, But they were definitely present on 
die second storey vaults of the marble 
structure and, on a much larger voile, tn 
the underground vaults below the northern 
tide, Ihc long senci of this; cracks m 
the i mde[ground vaults may be due to the 
crushing of the lime on account of die ex¬ 
cessive weight, or as seetu.- more probable, 
litis may k due to the sinking of the whole 
structure toward! the. riverside. Such -i 
iinJiing would shift the load out of balance 
slowly and gradually and the unequal settle¬ 
ment would crack die weak |joints, pojni- 
cttlarlj die s.iffits of the vaults and arches, 
which i- actually happening In the under* 
gf und chantI xts, 

The report included another hair-raising 
dvKoverv, i,c„ the minarets were found out 
of plumb. Tlic ditsphicciucat of the central 
j.\ts along iis clevttinn. i-c., the differences 
between the centres of their bases and tope, 
were recorded in A D, I '.*40 as follows- 

Somti-rni mituttl 4 J* {U.lSrm.t 
Knnb-rtjt nmirei — t ^ , 4 7f am i 
Kortll wcit niuiuet — 1.4' ( t.f cmi) 

SouUowru immui — t.j* (H.2S cro.) 11 * 

1**+. Ibid,, p. 5. 
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The eccentricity whs not (hen found lo be 
of dangerous proportions, (hough a constant 
vigilance, including an annual rcchceking, 
was rccumrocnded- 

i[ might have been assumed in A.D. 1040 
that the architect taking into account the 
effect of dte wind pressure which was ap¬ 
prehended most on the minarets, deliberate¬ 
ly inclined them, each according to its direc¬ 
tional position. But the data collected after 
about twenty-live years disproved the hypo¬ 
thesis, as the inclinaibn has increased os 
fullows: *** 

Displacement 

Saulh-e&tl minorel — 5 0' 

(Horn) 

Nodti-eisl minatcl — JO" 

tf cm3) 

Ncrtlt-wat minuet — 1.5’ 

13.75 CQU-) 

South-west rhtuucI — #5* 

f2l 50 oils. i 

It can now easily be deduced that the dis¬ 
placement is of greater magnitude and con¬ 
sequently more dangerous in case of the 
minarets on the southern side, they are at 
the same time ,i little taller than those on 
the north; it has yet to be calculated when 
the resultant thrust would go off centre. It 
U however increasing at the rate of 0.5" 
(I 25 cuts:) in the S E and 0.1' 10.25 
cm* > per twenty-five years in the remaining 
three minarets The S.W minaret t* in the 
most dangerous condition. 

This increasing inclination of the mina¬ 
rets b alarming. The slope towards the 
northern side adds to the apprehension. The 
crocks have developed to a dangerous mag¬ 
nitude in the second storey, mainly on the 
jpe* of the vaulK and ceilings, in the un¬ 
derground chambers and also in and around 
the base of the massive jners near the mar. 
Me plinlh of the main iamb. Here the 
huge marble slabs have sometimes been 
crushed to pieces. All this proves that 
something has gone seriously wrong with 

165. Survey of India (Defer* Dual Letter 
Sol T/ 30544 Z 11 iS-Tech dated 7 ih Sept cm 
twr 1$67, in reply to rtiy (rujuiriti In tbit 
caneako. 


the foundattons. It is not due to some leak¬ 
age of water into ihe foundations; nor is it 
due to the shock of some underground 
movement. In both these cases tile crocks 
would have travelled continuously from one 
storey to another, they woukl not have been 
localised abundantly in the subterranean 
vault, and neat in the second storey. More¬ 
over, the plinth and the minarets would not 
have inclined, bad the damage been uf any 
such nature, it is. it appears, on account 
of the sinking of the whole massive edifice 


toward* tltc riverside. 

A structure which 

Direcfiuti c \ inchnalnifi 

Height frem ihe 

(from the assumed north) 

base 

14** 

132.21 fee* 

Ubuut 40-21 mcltw) 

14* 

lii.JOf t*t 

(aboui 39,91 metre*) 

1*1* 

hZM feet 
^bou-t 40.21 nutre*) 

ill* 

U2J4fe*t 

Cnbotit 40.25 mrtrci) 


stands at the end of a stylobate just an the 
edge of water lias a natural tendency to 
move towards the more open side, the higher 
edge always acting as a strong buttress, 
thrusting it in the opposite direction. There 
is no doubt that the builders of the Taj 
were conscious of this danger. Thin is why 
they' bonded the whale mass together, with 
the very best materials, into a compact 
body. It however began with the displace¬ 
ment -if soil beneath lire foundations an lire 
rivL-rsute. It ia the whole mass, and not >i 
part of it, that is very gradually sinking. 
This is what can justifiably be concluded 
from the available data. 

Will this grand majestic memorial be left 
to it* fate to crumble down and vanish into 
the cruel waters of the Jamuna? 

Will deceitful Nature be allowed to pluy 
so nithkssly with the Taj? 

Will the i re hi i eel of the Taj Mahal have 
to pay such a high price for selecting the 
site so near the river? Posterity will never 
fur give u» if we fail to preserve it and to 
pass it down to coming generations as U 
has been passed down to ust 
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A TRIBUTE TO ITS AUT 

C imutltv.i Rabindranath Tagore earnest¬ 
ly desired: 'Only lei this one teaf*dflQp, 
this Taj Malial glisten spotlessly bright on 
the cheek of Time for ever and ever.’’* 
Tagore analysed the personal character of 
the Taj better than anybody else could do— 
O King, you sought to chain Time with 
the magic of beauty and weave u garland 
that would bind formless dealh with death¬ 
less form!—despite all this, the courier of 
your love, untarnished by time* unwearied, 
unmoved by the rise ami [all of empires, 
unconcerned with tlic ebb and How of We 
and death, carries the ageless message of 
your Jove from age to age! , , , The mau¬ 
soleum stands still and arrmoving in iU 
place, here on the dusty earth, ir keeps 
death tenderly covered in the shroud of 
memory! . 

The Taj is not merely a potential foreign 
exchange earner, it is something more thin 
that. It » an important part of our cul¬ 
tural heritage, li is u wonderful work ol 
art, more than of architecture, 'It is the 
most graceful and the most impressive of 
the sepulchres of live worldns Cergussem 
designated it. Major Atelier hud a similar 
opinion, \ . most gorgeous and magniikenl 
mausoleum under die heavens. Those who 
have admired all tied re maim of C redan 
or Roman art have nut seen anything by 
which a comparison could he instituted »r 
a resemblance conveyed. Composed of 
white marble and inlaid with various co¬ 
loured stones highly polished it has the 
freshness uT yesterday's erection ' 

It is .1 ‘dream in marble* J' W. 11 Russell 
called it. lie wrote, ‘It is a though!, an 
idea—a conception of tenderness— a sigh nf 
eternal devotion and heroic love....well 
was it said to me by one who loves not 
India or her races—"if the people or this 
land really built the Taj, the sooner we Eng¬ 
lish leave the country ihe better We have 

IWi. ‘ft’fr fotufu noyim nrrr jut infer kvpot-talt 
Htbhtn Mltnuijnl MqMhI.’ 


no business to live here ond duim to be 
their masters.” ‘ Can there Ire a better tri¬ 
bute to the Taj, ami the heritage it enshrines, 
than this? 

Percy Brown defined it as a 'materialised 
vision ol loveliness* which marks the per¬ 
fect moment in the evolution of Mughal 
architecture. It is the most beautiful crea¬ 
tion that could be conceived by bum an 
hand. So pure, so gloriously perfect did 
it appear that 1 almost feared to approach 
it lest the charm should be broken,' Bayard 
Taylor commented feelingly. 

Ihe Taj is a poem in marble. It is a 
poem full of grief which Shall Jditin per¬ 
sonified in stone That is wiiat Tagore ob¬ 
served, Sir Edwin Arnold simfody com¬ 
posed: 

‘Not Architecture! as all others me 

But the proud passion of an Emperor's 
love 

Wrought into living stone, which gleams 
and soars 

With body of beauty, shining soul and 
thought as when some face 

Divinely fair unveils before our eyes 

Some woman beautiful unspeakably — 

And the bfood quickens and the spirit 
leap? 

And the will to be worship bends the half 
yielded knees 

While breath forgets to breathe, 

So is the Taj!' 

THE FEMININITY’ OF THE TAJ 

The beauty of the F.nj it unmisiakdbty 
feminine. E. H. Unveil tom men ted that the 
Titj is *ait apotheosis of Indian woman¬ 
hood . If they [the builders of the Taj] 
cuulii not, carve her statue the;, [erected l) 
unique architectonic symbol of her loveli¬ 
ness. The Taj grew up under their hands 
a living thing with all the aesthetic attri¬ 
butes of perfect womanhood; [it is] more 
subtle, romantic and tender in its beauty 
than any other building of ils kind. ... , [the 
marble surface has been] sometimes deli- 
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cutely carved to low relief, sometimes in¬ 
laid with all maimer of precious stones as 
if to stimulate a matchless loom-embroider¬ 
ed sari.’ 

On .mother occasion he explained the 
point emphatically; 'The Mughal artists be¬ 
ing prevented by the precepts of Islam from 
attempting sculpture succeeded in inventing 
their great architectural monuments with an 
extraordinary personal character. There » 
a wonderful personality m the dignity and 
greatness of Ak bar’s tomb; we see the scho¬ 
lar and die polished courtier in Itmad-ud- 
DaulnltV But the Taj carries this idea of 
personality further than had been -ittempted 
io any of the Mughal mu nun tents; it re¬ 
presents in art the highest development to¬ 
wards individualism.., what were (lie 
thoughts of (he designers and of Shah Jehan 
himself when they resolved to raise a monu¬ 
ment of eternal love to crown the Palace— 
Taj Mahal? Surely not only of a mauso¬ 
leum—-a sepulchre fashioned after ordinary 
architectural canons, but of an architecto¬ 
nic ideal, symbolical of her womanly grace 
and beauty. Those critics who have object¬ 
ed to the effeminacy of its architecture un¬ 
consciously pay the highest tribute to the 
genius of the builders. 7hc Taj was meant 
to he feminine. The whole conception and 
every line and derail of it express the in 
i cut ion of the designers. Ii is Mu min/ 
Mahal herself radiant in her youthful beauty 
w(ki still lingers on the hanks of the shin¬ 
ing Jamuna at early mom, in the glowing 
midday sun or in the silver moonlight. Or 
rather we should say, it conveys a most 
abstract thought; it is India's noble tribute 
to the grace of Indian womanhood/ 

Percy Brown thought along identical 
terms: *Ii is from such positions that the 
character of feminity with which this monu¬ 
ment has been accredited becomes appa¬ 
rent, a mjality presumed to be intentional 
as a tribute to the sex of the royal per¬ 


sonage it enshrines. This impression has 
been nuked by several particulars among 
which arc Ihe plastic delicacy and soft 
moulding of its contours, the superfine 
treatment of its decoration and ihe chaste 
texture and subtle colouring of its material 
which combined with the gracious and poet¬ 
ical nature of the building as a whole all 
tend to imply a humanity which cun only 
be Feminine/ 

The Taj Mahal is as much part of Indian 
an and architecture as arc the Sarmuh Pillar 
and Capital, die Stupa of Snndii. the tem¬ 
ples of iitogurh, the A junta Caves, the tem¬ 
ples of Khujurahtv. the Man M&ndir at 
Gwalior, the Go bind Deva Temple of Vrin- 
(laban, and other great monuineats scatter¬ 
ed throughout India, The unbroken art 
traditions of the country produced the tem¬ 
ples of Khajurahu in one art epoch, the 
tomb of Shtrr Shah to another, and the Taj 
Mahal, in still an other. 

Mt.it Shah Jehan accorded a patronage 
to these traditions, that he financed Ihe pro¬ 
jects and employed a certain amount of ini¬ 
tiative is something which can hardly be 
denied. The MughaJs, with their liberal 
outlook, and more than that, with a pro¬ 
verbial love of the beautiful, revitalised the 
art Iraditjons of the country; they introduc¬ 
ed a new vigour into them. They gave the 
Indian art a new direction which ultimately 
brought it to such a magnificent and ^plead¬ 
ed apex as to evoke the wonder and nppre- 
cialion of all ages. 

The Taj is an important part of our cul¬ 
tural heritage, ft is not a monument or 
Islam bated on By/an line, Arabic or Persian 
aesthetic norms; it is produced in accord¬ 
ance wrth our ancient f arru-canons. Ex¬ 
cept for the newness of combinations there 
is nothing new at the Taj Mahal f: is the 
representation-the reorientation — of well 
tried architectural values which has brought 
about its incarnation, 







Appendices 


A, The Mughal Tomb 
anti Buddhist Stupa 


If is. a. curious parallel oT history ihat the 
Mughal tomb developed on the same lines 
on which the Buddhist stupa hid grown. 
Though The evolution of the two essentially 
different constructions cannot ho intercon¬ 
nected. the two can adequately be compar¬ 
ed a* having many points of similarity. 

(1) The stupa was originally a funerary 
structure and later housed tin; relics of the 
Bud dim or important Buddhist monks. The 
Mughal tomb was also funereal and con¬ 
tained (he remains of Icings and nobles. 

( 2 ) Hie stupa was a religious symbol 
atul was in worship before the image came 
into vogue. Its religious sanctity remained 
undimimshed even after that The tomb 
often bus o mosque attached to it which 
gave it an equally religious character. 

13J The stupa » generally spherical and 
with its receding tiers it has a pyramidal 
elleet. The tomb also has n spherical dome 
and wish its receding storeys has an iden¬ 
tical pyramidal effect. Both have a soaring 
height though ihe symbolism of Hie runner 
has not Ijecn kept in vies in the biter. The 
stupa has crowning dements in which cul¬ 
minated the whole being i'f the hemisphere. 
The dome also has the crowning features, 
which are essentially identical. 

(4) The stupa tuts a railing round it with 
gateways at the four cardinal points, Tire 
Mughal tomb at so has a walled enclosure 


and four gateways on the four sides, the 
main gateway being more monumenta! than 
the others. This gateway is often a grand 
two-storeyed structure, complete in itself 
and generally having a central octagonal 
tuff] and subsidiary chambers suitably dis¬ 
posed around il. This was a grant inno¬ 
vation whkh impressively introduced the 
building to the visitor. 

( 5 ) The stupa has a circumambutatory 
( pratlttkshino-ftath ). The tomb also has a. 
rotating verandah or an arrangement of 
passages and rooms round the central mor¬ 
tuary tail. 

fft) The stupa provided surfaces for the 
display of art. chiefly sculpturesque decor. 
The Mughal tomb was also profusely orna¬ 
mented am! had all forms of decoration on 
the exterior as welt as in the interior. "1 
decoralor worked ride by side with the archi¬ 
tect and, us in the former case, played a 
significantly important part in the planning 
of tile Mu glial tomb, much of the grace and 
charm of which is attributable to his gen¬ 
ius. The white marble has been used 
here to relieve the monotony of the red 
sandstone surfaces. The blending of the 
two types of stones;, in inlay os well as in 
mosaic, successfully presented a varied and 
pleasant effect. Islamic forms of mural 
painting and stucco designs have also been 
employed. 
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B. An Introduction to the 
Inscriptions of the Taj Mahal 


Till: iJrfSCKfrrioNS ui ihe Taj Mahat have 
Ijcca very judicioudy selected and artivti- 
cally inscribed over the main gale way, in 
tie Mosque and the Tomb proper, in 
pinch around the nrehed portals, afccvcs 
and (he nfcbcs, They are chiefly verses 
from the Quran. Souih Gateway which ts 
the main entrance has, along its front ami 
sides, the whole chapter ‘Watfazr' (The 
[>jybreak> (Sura-89. containing 30 verses!. 1 
chapter “Wad-duba' iThc Glorious Mom- 
mg Ugh i t (Sura-93, containing U verses), 1 
chapter 'W.it-tin' (The Fig) i Sura-95, con¬ 
taining 8 verse*'ami chapter "Alani- 
nashrah' (Have We Not Opened) (Sura- 
94. containing 8 verses)/ 

Fifteen verses of Sura-91, entitled ‘Wash- 
Shams* i The Sun)' and 4 or Sura-112 en¬ 
titled ’Sura ILiilas" (The Dorfarntion of 
God's Unity)* have been inscribed inside 
the Mmsque of the Taj Mahal, Pankularly 
noticeable are the verses from Sura-112 
which speak thaL God is one and the only 
One; He b lilemal and Absolute, He is 
die Supreme Reality. All are dependent 
upon Him, He is unique; them is nobody 


1. c.1 George Safe, The Koran, pp. 48A-W; 
Abdullah VtWJfrtl, The Holy Qurm, Vo), 
nr (Lnhotc. iwaj, to. mfas. 

2 . Sak, f' * r) 2; Abdallah, pp. 17SO 5J, 

1. Sale, p. 4?3; AWultah. pp 1757-59. 

a. S-itc, p -I9>; Abdullah. pp 1754-56. 

5, Sale, p. 49!; Abdullah, pp 174144 

6 Silt, p. 504; Abdullah. pp. 1*05-6. 


like him and he resembles none. These 
vroea profess the Unity of Being. That 
such highly philosophical verses have been 
inscribed in this monument is a point of 
special significance. 

The portals (iit'uwr) o( the main tomb arc 
adorned with the lexi of Sura-36 entitled 
‘Ya-Siij* (containing 83 verses), 7 Arched 
niches inside the portals have verses from 
Sura- 8 L entitled * trash-ShantSD Kin viral 1 
(The Folding Up)/ Sura-82 entitled ’Ians* 
Sarnaun FataraT I The Cleaving in Sunder)/ 
Sura-84 entitled Ig-as-Smtimin ShaqqoJ' 
(The Rending in Sunder i :u and Sura-98 
entitled Tam-Vakoml l.,tHna KuFamn 1 (The 
Evidence). 11 

Verses from Sura-67 entitled 'Mutk' 
(DominionSura-48 entitled ‘Path’ f Vic¬ 
tory), 15 Sura-77 entitled 'Mursulai’ fThose 
Sent Forth) 14 and Sitm-3') entitled 'Zvmtar' 
(The Crowds) 13 have also been inscribed in 
(he mortuary hall around the frkrc and 
also around the arched riches Particularly 
remarkable are the verses from chap¬ 
ter 67, c.g., labarakai hi:i hr yadihtt mulko 

7 Sale, (ip. 361-65; Abdullah, pp H6848. 

If Sole, rr . 480 * 41 ; Abdullah. pp 169297 

!>. Sale. p. 402; Abdullah, pp 1698-1701 

IU SjIc. r 4S4; Abdullah, pp. I70M2. 

11. Sals, pp 495-96; AbdiilLli. pp. 1767-09. 

12 . Sale. rP ■>VS 59; Abdullah, no. 1575 83. 

1) Mk, pp. 41)11; Abdullah, pp, 1389-141)1. 

14. Sale, pp. 476-77: Abdullah, pp. ) 662717 

15 Vile, pp 317 S3; Ahdaflah, pp 123J 39. 
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wa huwa ala kulfi sharia Qadir < Blessed bo 
He in whose hand is the Kingdom, for He 
is Almighty). We have the same chapter 
inscribed in the vestibule of Akbars Tomb 
at Sikiindara and. as seems probable, Shah 
Jdian respectfully followed his august grand¬ 
father^ rare choice of these Quranic '■ervrs 
in their selection for his own mortuary hail, 

It may be noted that in Akbar's tomb at 
Sifcandjra, the inscriptions are mostly in 
Persian, being verses from Persian poetry, 
Some are in praise of Akbar; others have 
been composed in accordance with the 
Imperialistic policy of the Emperor or depict 
his philosophical views toward* life and reli¬ 
gion. The Quranic verses arc there only in 
the vestibule leading to ihc mortuary cham¬ 
ber. These are thirty verses of chap¬ 
ter 67, List three verses of chapter 37 and 
verse 56 nf chapter 33, numbering thirty-four 
in ail. At the Taj Mahal, on the other 
hand, the inscriptions are mostly Quranic 
verses. Persian inscriptions are there, artis¬ 
tically inlaid in between beautiful sly Hired 
iloral patterns on the tombs times and the 
cenotaphs in the lower and the upper hall 
respectively. They an: epitaphs; two of the 
upper hall may be quoted: 

(1) Epitaph on the south side of Shah 


Jehan’s cenotaph (Upper Hall}— Marq&l 
mutahar aati ffazrat i'irdaus AfhiyOtti 
Suhih-tfiran sutmi Shah fehmi Badshah 
watt surah stmh J076 tttfrL 

(The sacred sepulchre of His Most Exalt- 
co Majesty, dweller of Paradise, the Second 
Lord of Constellation, the King Shah Jchim. 
may his mausoleum ever flourish, 1076 Hijri 
AD. 1666). 

(2) Epitaph on the south side of 
Mumtaz’s cenotaph (Upper Hall)— Marqiul 
miuttivvar Arjumaiul iianu Begum mukhedib 
hail Mumtaz Mahal taufiyat fee mnh 1040 
Hijri 

(Here lies Arjumand Bann Begum Called 
Mumtaz Mahal who died in 1040 Hijri 
A.D, 1630). 

The tombstones and the cenotaphs also 
bear a Tew verses from chapters 41, 40. S3, 
1, 59. 39, 3 and 23, They have very carefully 
been selected for the place ami depict the 
realities of life and death in one way or the 
other. There are such philosophical refe¬ 
rences as the one inscribed on the cenotaph 
of Mumtaz Mahal above the epitaph No. 2 
(quoted above). c,g„ 

A l mttqrebun innalaz.ee qaatu rahbanaltah 

(Those who say Allah b our God. shall 
approach near unto the Divine presence). 



C. A List of Some Artists with Their Native 
Places, Specialization and Monthly Salary, 
Employed at the Ta] Mahal 


Muljammiid Iljjxif Afn 

Saiiflf KJun Turkey 

Anwn.it Khan Stiiru 

Kadi/ Zxnixrt KJutn Arabia 

Osiranjilal Delhi 

BaJJcod&t Mult air 

Abdul OhulTv Multan 

Wahoh Ktum Pert Li 

lixnail Afandi Turkey 

Mwfsaraittiul Khun ftighdad 

Raurhsn Khui Syria 


NOTF‘. The name of Muhammad Isa 
Afniuli has sometimes been suggested as the 
chief architect of the Taj Mahal, The con¬ 
temporary records do not matte any such 
mention and the idea seems to have been 
a later inmn-jiikm. As A matter of fact, the 
Indian artist is anonymous. We do not 
meet with ihe names of the painters, sculp¬ 
tor; and architects of Ajcmla or Eljora. The 
master-artists or the Khajuraho sculpture* 
are similarly unknown to us. Then, we do 
not fcmiw the name* of the builders of the 
tomb of Akbar or of Jtmnd-u<Mkm]ah at 
Agra, Islamic tradition, on the other hand, 
is more in favour of recording history with 
the necessary details. The Islamic artist was 
particular in l earing a record of his name and 
place with the date. For example, the calli¬ 
grapher at the tomb of Akbar did not forget 
to inscribe the words—'Abdul Haqq. son of 


Siipcfvjior n( Mason» Fu 1000.!- 

CnHJffrapher 1000/- 

Caltigraphcr 1000;- 

C‘j!Ugiapher 400/- 

StuJpUix 4 t MmaicHl * 00 /- 

Stulplor tfflO;- 

CalljgTOfihcr 600;- 

CHll(riip!uf 600;- 

E>omc-buitdcr 500/- 

CaNigrnpher SO0/* 

C4!|tptipher 400/- 


Qasim .Shirn/i in 1021 A.H.* Am unit Khan 
Shimiti, likewise, inscribed his to me on the 
main gateway of the Taj Mahal, We can, 
therefore, safely surmise (hut if the names 
of the chief builders of the Taj Mahal arc 
not known lo us they would surely be UulK 
genous artists who, in faithful .uliicrence to 
their tradition, did not consider jt necessary 
to leave a record of their mortal being and, 
true to their artistic conviction, preferred to 
remain anonymous. 

However, we find that the Muslim 
dtiuoiclers have maintained a record of 
some Hindu sculptor-, and Inlayers who were 
employed at the T:ij It b not known why 
they have, then, failed to record the names 
of the chief builders which, unless they were 
specifically barred, ihcy could have done! 
The two views nrc jet to be reconciled. 
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D. A List of some Inlayers (Pachchikars) with 


Places 

of Their 

Residence 

and Monthly 


Salary, 

Employed 

at the 

Taj Mahal* 



MurnioaUt 

Lahore 

ft*, mt 

Mauohjirdui 

Muftjui 

Hi- »s/* 

iutmadiu 

Delhi 

mt- 

Mulhorim 

Ljlidffl 

273/- 

Hosharaitiii 

Delhi 

6i2i- 

Oimtanuml 

Multan 

252/* 

BliiguAinliu 

Mufran 

630/* 

ll^n^a lihnr 

Midi an 

244/- 

CHtotdgl 

Mull an 

too/. 

Hiiaman 

MulUli 

m- 

ItartjUrkl 

Multan 

mt- 

Muiuihimnsh 

Ljhofc 

200!- 

Shcdjtlal 

Mull an 

sc/* 

MoWtal 

Kinnio) 

200/- 


SvcJ itm tnlhkd l ^Midi-if in .-,1 Agta CnU^e. Agri, I I3i And 

Mughal Bcje (nfii. Ti^M&half in jx35.s*»tai df tike Department uf ArthacdtogY, Ndrthttn 
ftotw, Afia, f. 32 - 31 ) unafitatuiiily maintain ihh Art: M^jitudilht —Tht “if an*/ /la 
f-jtiyrdiwncnj 1 ?' {Agfa, 1 * 124 ), pp. 117 - 1 B, 
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E. A List of Rare, Semi-precious and Precious 
Stones Used for Inlay in the Taj Mahal 


1 Aim < Bloodstone ! 

2 Ajuba (Wondcrstow) 

3 Aqiq (Cornelian) 

4 Bilfor (Crystal) 

5 Dhana-i-FLiraag (Malachite 1 

6 Ftm/a j Turquoise) 

7 Ghori* 

8 Mira (Diamond) 

9 Khattu (Agate) 

JO Lajword I Lapis Lazuli) 

11 Mnqnalis (Loadstone) 

12 MooDga (Coral) 

13 Moti (Pearl) 

14 See lam (Sapphire) 

15 Pai’Zahar (?) 

Irt pjiLini.i (Jade) 

17 Pukhraj (Topaz) 

18 Reg (Glass! one 1 

19 Sankh (Conch-shell) 

20 Seep (Mother-of-peari) 

21 Sul si muni (Onyx) 

22 Surkh (Redstone) 

2-t T&mra (Garnet) 

24 Tilni (Goldens (one) 

25 Vanuini (a Cornelian) 

■ A kind of poroelidn which fatah ihc moment 
poison is put Into it 


26 Yaqut (Ruby) 

27 Yashab (Jasper) 

28 Zamurrad I Emerald t 

NO Ik : These stones have dllTeretu values 
and different aesthetic impress torn according 
to the transparency of light Of greater 
importance limn ihcsc two aspects was their 
relationship with the signs of the Zodiac. 
The Magbals firmly believed ihm the pre* 
clous and semi-precious stones have different 
effects on the fortunes of different |Ktsons 
and places; they arc accordingly auspicious 
or In auspicious. This has precisely been 
calculated and strictly adhered to in the 
ornamentation of the Taj Mahal: hence the 
predominance of one or the other stone on 
a particular feature of its architecture. 

It has to be observed, however, that this 
aspect of Mughal ait, like the study of 
the mason-marks, has yet to he taken in 
hand and (borough!) investigated with :r 
view to get art insight into the beliefs and 
disbelief' of the medieval people; it would 
he as interesting as historically useful to 
disc rim in file between science and super¬ 
stition. 
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Save the Taj : It Sinks 


Attention of the Govern men i was drown 
to the gradual sinking of the Taj Malta! into 
the laminin in my article entitled 1 he Taj 
in Danger' published in the Sunday Standmt 
oi April 7. 1968, Though the concerned 
authorities promptly come to Agra, I heir 
approach to the problem was hardly con¬ 
structive. Ii is a mallei mote In In: surpris¬ 
ed of, limit to be regretted, ih.il, while many 
inquiries were posed, no attempt was made 
to ascertain the accuracy of the data 1 have 
given in my article, or. if it was correct, to 
examine the logic of the interpolation which 
had been derived therefrom It was declar¬ 
ed, subsequently, in the Hindustan Tima of 
May 27, 1968 that the cracks are age-old 
and no new one has developed and that 
’There is tin reason for any ularin.' 

Obviously, undue credence was attached to 
the glass tell-tales without examining the 
ever enlarging cracks and without going into 
the details of these tell-tales which tire 
hardly competent to tell any tale after Inde¬ 
pendence. The hollowness of the much pro¬ 
fessed vigilance of the concerned authorities 
was recently exposed when u turret of the 
Jami Masjid of Agra collapsed and fell 
down in the busy bazar below, creating 
great damage and destruction Though it 
was hi need of repairs for years together, 
no attention whatsoever had been paid lo 
it! 'The reason for alarm.’ viz., the growth 
Of vegelatkm chiefly pee pal and accumula¬ 


tion of rain-water, though it was constantly 
ihcre, had never been admitted I 
Tin:re is no doubl tliat the cracks in the 
Taj were first noticed in 1652; I had myself 
given a brief hisioty of those cracks and 
their repairs upto lf>40 m my article referred 
to above. However, ihe cracks arc only a 
minor result of ihe sub-soil displacement 
nnd the damage to which the structure is 
consequently subjected Of greater im¬ 
portance are the two aspects: the inclina¬ 
tion of the marble plinth towards die river¬ 
side by mare than art inch and the inclina¬ 
tion of the minarets. one of which has gone 
a» much as $' 6" f 21 50 cmvl out of plumb! 
Unfortunately no allusion to these, whatso¬ 
ever, has been made in the above referred 
declaration of the authorities [ cannot help 
feeling that (be colossal amount of respon¬ 
sibility which is involved in this vitally im¬ 
portant problem hardly justifies the brushing 
aside of the issue so lightly. Can we hazard 
to stand aside, looking smilingly into another 
direction and wail till the Taj crumbles down 
like the turret of the Jami Musjid ai Agra? 

Thai the monument has been subjected to 
alarming damage, c.g, the creeks, rile inclina¬ 
tion of the plinth and an undeniably dan¬ 
gerous inclination of ihe minarets, proves 
that sixtirilling: has gone seriously mid extra¬ 
ordinarily wrong with ihe foundaikntv It 
a not due to some leakage of water into the 
foundations; nor is it due to shock of some 
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underground movement, In both these casta 
ihe cracks would have travelled continuously 
from one storey to another; they would not 
have been localised abundantly in the sub- 
terr:mcan vaults and next in the second 
ntnrey. Moreover, the plinth and the 
minarets would not have inclined, had the 
damage been of any such nature. As it 
seems, it is on account of the sinking of the 
whole massive edifice towards the riverside. 
It may he reiterated that a structure which 
stands ul the end of a styk'bnte just on the 
edge of water has a natural tendency to 
move towards the opener side. I he higher 
edge always acting as a strong buttress, 
thrusting it in the opposite direction. There 
is no doubt that the architects of the Taj 
were conscious of this danger. That is why 
they bonded the whole mass together with 
the very best materia! into a compact body, 
ft, however, began with the displacement of 
the soil beneath the foundations on the river¬ 
side. It is the whole mass—and not a part 
of it- - that is very gradually sinking. 

That is what can justifiably be concluded 
from the available datj !■ h inconceivable 
that the builders of the Taj deliberately gave 
on inclination in the horizontal axis of the 
marble plinth Each of the four sides of 
the marble plinth around the mausoleum has 
its own gargoyle* for the discharge of rain¬ 
water: thus there is dope respectively on 
each side and not or the riverside alone 
This disproves the theory that the architect 
inclined the plinth deliberately That Uk 
inclination is on the horizontal axis of ihv 
plinth is a sufficient proof that it is inclining 
towards the river as a whole. 

The inclination of (he minarets may be 
on account of the same reason. The dis¬ 


faeli nation 

Minuet in 1<M0 


placement of the central axis along its eleva¬ 
tion in each case however differs. The 
nature of this diflerence has yet to be ascer¬ 
tained. The inclination of the minarets is 
increasing in each case as shown in Table 
below. 

The glass tell-tales may not tell any talc, 
but the story which is revealed by the in¬ 
creasing inclination of the minarets can 
scarcely be ignored. It proves beyond 
doubt that I he destruction, for whatever 
reason il has set m, i> not static but is in 
process, ft might have brought out other 
effects on the monument which have yet to 
be surveyed and scrutinized. Foe example, 
we have still to ascertain if the central mar¬ 
ble structure has also gone out of plumb, 
and. if sov in what particular direction. We 
have to examine if the inclination of the 
plinth has also increased. Lust of all. we 
may open out the sealed passages beneath 
the mausoleum and get access to a tradi¬ 
tionally claimed crypt containing the third 
!*r of real graves: we may then ascertain 
if they were dosed down in 1652 by Aurang- 
zib to give additional strength to the base 
which supported such a huge load above, 
or with some other secret purpose in view. 
The floor of the dosed-down passages and 
chambers conceals a substantial due. 
This has to be opened and examined There 
is much to be done in the interest of this 
grand mausoleum. A mere assertion that 
There is no reason far any alarm will only 
lead us to play an ostrich who after getting 
tired of the pursuing beast hides its head 
into the sand and assures itself—‘Now it is 
all right * Only a realistic approach to the 
problem will help us to save the monument 
from the impending catastrophe. 
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Glossary 


ABUTMENT 

Aasus 

AtCOWE 

Amalvk-v 

Animation 

Apse 

Ajum:sqivk 

Awauf 

Aacu 


Aft BRXCTOKIL 


Thai portion of a pier or wall which sustains an arch; so!id 
miwnnry which resists the taler a! pressure or on arch. 

Wings; portions of a mosque on the sides of the nave; lateral 
divisions parallel with the nave; the division between nave and 
aisles is usually by piers and columns often carrying arches. 

A vaulted recess; a sunk arch or niche with adequate depth 
generally having a semtsdlit. 

. Crown of the sikhara of Nagara temple; it has cogged rim, 
with ribs of q ring shape; U is crowned by the Jfca/orff-finia!. 
Depiction of living beings: birds, beasts or human beings 

The circular or mull angular termination of a sanctuary usually 
s-.-mi-circular in plan but occasionally polygonal 

Surface decora dun, light and fanciful in character, much used 
by Arabian artists in elaborate continuations and repetitious of 
curved lines: applied also to the combinations of ilowing lines 
interwoven with delicate conventional folia. 

- A range of arches supported on piers or columns (attached to 
or detached from the wall! carrying a roof, wall, entablature 
or other superstructure. 

An arc of j curve; a structure of wedge-slurped block-, over an 
opening so disposed s& 10 hold together when supported only 
from the sides, the load resting vertically, u self-supporting 
structure composed of bricks or of stone blocks (voussatm) and 
capable of carrying a superimposed load over an opening; the 
vuussoirs are usually wedge-shaped to prevent slipping but in 
rough work are occasionally rectangular, the pints between 
them increasing in width front the underside upwards; the princi¬ 
pal types of the arch are fa) semi-circular, (b) segmental, 
(c) stilted, (d) Tudfrr. lei horse-shoe, if) lancet 1 pointed), 
(g) equilateral (pointed), th) three-centred, (i) four-centred 
fjl elliptical, (k) cusped (engrailed), (i> ogee Principal parts 
of an arch are abutment, archive! t, crown, rise, evtrodoo. impost, 
rntradns, keystone, span, spandrel. spring, springer and vousvoirv. 
Corbelled arch though it has an arcuate shape is built on tra* 
bv-'te or hnri/nnul system and has no voussoits. The ancient 
Hindus largely used thii arch. 

A term implying that a building shows a knowledge of 
architectural principles on the part of its designer. 
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Am; nrn;cTt3Hi- 


ARtHrre^vF 


Am HI WIT 

After nm 


Ashlar 

AST-SuTBAKUi 

A US 
BaLCONY 

Baluster 


Baoii 

B\st 

Base, me st 
Bastion 


Baiter 


Battuaheni 


(Latin 'arthiiecture . Greek 'archlttktoa'y, literally chief cwfb- 
man or mailer-budder. The science as well as nil art of de¬ 
signing buildings; arehitcciBre must fulfil three condi¬ 
tions; i l) :i building must be conveniently planned for its pur- 
l»sc, Mi) be soundly built of e-ssJ material and tin} must give 
pleasure to the eye of a discriminating beholder (its aesthetic 
aspect is probably the most important}. 

The beam or lowest division of the entablature which extends 
From column to column; a moulded frame round a door or 
window; die lowest member of the entablature resting directly 
upon the capitals of the supporting columns; a moulding sur¬ 
rounding or Framing a doorway or a window' opening inside 
or outside a building, 

The mouldings on the Face of nn arch and following its con¬ 
tours; a moulding curving found an ureh. 

A style of architecture in which the structure is supported on 
arches and vaults; in coni rest to tn heated’ architecture where 
vertical posts and horivoutat beams are used structurally 
throughout; ihis. style cults For ihc use of mdialiiis arches and 
the load thus rests vertically. 

Masonry or squared stones in regular courses in cottradhlinc- 
lion to rubble work. 

Light traditional tools of curosmiciion of the Hindus, includ¬ 
ing eye* thread fsutai), plumb, triangular scale, etc. These 
tools arc extremely simple, vet ensure a most scientific construc¬ 
tion. 

(Arabic) the call to prayer for M Lilian irncduns. 

A plutlomi projecting from the face of a building outside sup¬ 
ported on brackets, generally protected by a railing and some¬ 
times covered by a roof. 

■\ pillar or column supporting a handrail or coping, a series of 
such being called a balustrade: row or uirticnl member; sup¬ 
porting a handrail or coping (forming an external p.mipcO 
constitutes *i balustrade; the Intermediary space is usually fill¬ 
ed with jtdifi r. 

Step-well; a traditional water-structure of Ciujurat Also cull¬ 

ed H'av. 

The lower portion of any structure or architectural feature. 

The lowest storey of a building; also applied to an underground 
storey. 

One of the scries of projections From the main curtain wall 
of a fortress placed at intervals in such a manner as to enable 
the garrison to keep off the besiegers attacking ihc intervening 
stretdiev of wall; bastion* arc pentagonal, semicircular <t tri¬ 
angular. 

A determined slope m the exterior wall, a term applied to a 
wall with an inclined Face; the purpose is cither to increase the 
strength of the base as in retainum waif* or Co add to the 
defensive strength of llu wall. 

A parapet having a >fiics of indentations or embrasures be¬ 
tween which are raised portion* known as merlons; archm 
or musketeers could shoot through I lie embrasures between the 
protecting merlons. 
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Bays 
Hr; am 

Block Inc Ci.nm.sL 

Boss 

Ekackfi 

BtlfDOCS 

Butresb 

Callkjhapiiv 

Capital 

Cahvo-Intaguo 

CutVrvRUjEVO 

Causeways 

CEttJNa 

Cenotaph 

Centfaiso 


On a sues 
Chamlu 

Chajur-Taq 

Cfiam-Baufi 

Chevron 

CtitiAiH 


Compartments of the sanctuary or of cloisters each with four 
pillars or piers and each with a roof of its own. 

Any horizontal structural member of any material resting upon 
two or more supports and subject to a transverse load. 

A coui.c of solid ns;iwnrj built upon die lop of n projecting 
cornice and serving to neutralize any tendency of die cornice 
to overturn the waff. 

A projecting ornament at (he intersection of the ribs of ceilings 
whether vaulted or Hat, often delicately carved wilh foliage. 

A projecting member to support a weight, generally a beam or 
rhnojia', it is triangular or serpentine and is richly ornamented 
with scrolls nr volutes, 

A dome rising tike a bulb, a high dome supported on a tall 
cylindrical drum or base. 

(To bear against); a mass of masonry built against a wall to 
resist the pressure of an arch or vault. 

Utmul-Kftun), the art of writing or inscribing Arabic script; 
used originally in paintings, then for architectural ornamenta¬ 
tion, 

(Latin 'ctipui' = head); the crowning feature of a column; the 
moulded or carved lop of a column serving to concentrate the 
superincumbent load on to the shaft of a’ column and often 
treated with great richness of ornament; brackets spring from 
the capita], 

Incised or low relief: incised or low or deep under culling; en¬ 
graving; the incised technique has also been applied lo point¬ 
ing and stucco by ihe Mughal*. 

High relief. 

Raised '.tune-paved paths connecting the m^in building wilh 
subsidiary structures, often wilh water channels. 

ihe covering of a room which may he flat, segmental, semi¬ 
circular. groined or vaulted. 

(Greek, an empty tomb); a tombstone; a sepulchral muniment 
to a person buried elsewhere; a replica of the real grave. 

,\ icmporarj support erected to facilitate Ihe construction of a 
brick or stone arch or dome and removed when the mortar 
hns set. 

Perfectly baked and polished, or otherwise huvina Finished 
surfaces, tiles or other articles of clay. 

i french ckdnfrrin' = channel): a diagonal cutting off of an 
arriv formed h> tiro surfaces meeting at an angle, an angle or 
edge cut off diagonally. 

-. A domed structure supported on four arches on the four sides. 

Tour-quartered garden having in the centre a lank or a struc¬ 
ture. 

A regular zig-zag pattern of straight lines generally disposed 
horizonially on pilasters or turrets in Mughal buildings. 

A projecting stone feature above the arches to protect from 
rain or sun, generally ,danting and broad; it is a charnel eristic 
feature of Mughal architecture; roughly cave or dripstone. 
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Tht immuttai Taj MakuJ 


Oitu mi 


Cinquefoil 

CljOISTUS 


CO! : FFftS 


Dll ON NMOL 

Column 

Cosckluafion 

Conventional 

Coping 


ConflEi, 


Corbelling 

Cornice 

CoftHioon 

CRESTUW 

Crown 

G*vft 

CUF-S 

Clfkjm 

C'tmvni Roof 
Cusp 


it * 


* i 


r * 


A kiosk or a pavilion with four, six or eight pillars with a 
cupola or pyramidal roof supported on brackets and lintels; It 
was used by the Mughal v for effect on the superstructure; A Raj- 
pot funereal structure in the post-Mughal period, 

iTive Leaves): in tracery an arrangement of five foils or open¬ 
ings terminating in cusps. 

DiiUtns; three-sided verandah in a Mughal mosque; covered 
walk or arcade usually around the sides of a quadrangle. 

Sunk panels formed in ceilings, vaults and domes: sometime 
they are given in the walls also. 

A range of columns. 

i Laiin 'aflat,mia* — a post); a vertical support generally con¬ 
sisting of base* circular shaft and spreading capital. 

Assembly of the faithful for prayers. 

A floral design which adopts a set form after constant use »nd 
looses natural bends and twists, adapted and highly sophisti¬ 
cated form of n floral design. 

Hie protective capping or covering of brick or stone on the 
top of a wall; it usually projects slightly over the wall face 
and has a throating or groove to prevent Vain wale; from run¬ 
ning down the wall face. 


A beat like projection; a block of stone often elaborately 
carved or moulded prejeciitti; from a waj| f supporting the 
bcaitti of a roof, floor, vault or other feature; it is used tri¬ 
angularly at the angles to span the space. 

Ibe .system of spanning 3 space where each upper course, which 
sujxrimposes the lower ■■■ne successively regularly projects for¬ 
ward, ultimately reducing the span to be cove ruble by a single 
slab or block of stone. 

The crowning or upper portion of the entablature; also used 
as the term for any crowning projection, 

A wide passage In a building connecting two rooms or two 
sets of rooms. 


(.Summit}; a light repeated ornament incised or perforated 
earned along the top of a wall or rvxif; tlw crowning orna¬ 
mental feature of the parapet 

i lie highest point of 3 semi-circular arch or vault correspond¬ 
ing U» the 'apex* of a pointed arch. 

fCircek kryptos’ — hidden): a space entirely or partly undeT 
a building; hthUutna-. the underground mortuary thatn&cr. 

linvironmemd factors cuatributory to the aesthetics of a hmUl- 
tng. 


(Latin capo' = cup); a spherical roof placed like an inverted 
Off} over a circular, square or multangular apartment, it is 
generally crowned by lotus-petals and a finiaJ in Mughal archl- 
Iccture. ^ 


A roof which Is curved or hem in tie middle along wiih the 
iru- corn].,- and the curved parapet; it imitates die bamboo 
curved roof of a i hatched hut. 

(Latin ss a point); die paint formed by the tal trac¬ 

tion of the foils; cusps divide the arch info a series of foils and 
are ornamental 
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Cyma 

Dado 

DjStGN 

Diaper 

Diwan-i-Am 

Divvvs-i-KifAS 

Dome 


rx>um^“Dt>ME 

Dripstone 

Drum 

Eaves 

E Nt'AHSTtr Painting 

Encaustic Tu.es 

ENfiHAir.LD Arch 
Eniahlatori 


Entasis 

&}l ri ATtttAf Arc h 
Extrados 
Fu mi 

FiNlAl 

Fj/'rai 


’ ntduliliiiff nilli an outline of Iwo conlnuv curves, 

. Lower portions of w;ill w hen decorated j-cparatcly. 

Jf“; arehitecrs graphical solution of a project or programme— 
economically, structurally and aesthetically. * 

Any small pattern repealed continuously «i«er the wall surface: 
n consists of rows ot flowers cadi framed in a square 

JSsSi .SStSj. p ““ fc Audia>eK i ' crem ™' j| !*■“ h ' ■>« 

Mughal JLiJl tif Private Audience; place for conductino hnpor- 
ranf state business of a con fide mid nature; Council HouL wEEre 
oni * *** important grandees of the Empire were admitted, 
(Italian V/ucW = a calhcdml, Ufa 'domus‘ = a houseV a 
\ a PP I I °^ matc ly hetnispltericul form, erected over 
™^ JfS \ OClas ° na ot nrcuLur s P aoc m 0 building; cupola 15 
? mw ? s y nt >"}mous term: for ideal visual cfflt a dome 
needs to be steeper than ;t hemisphere externally, be acc famous 
domes are of double corntrunion. ““ DUS 

A done which is hollow inside; it has two lams, one which 

" ”J* and , ***' !*''»■■ 'he otb". il* 

external surface proclaim* ihe monument from afar. 

IJe projecting moulding over the heads of doorways, windows 

remnlSr l ° °? ,™ m "*«: 'he Mughab used ej! 

SLtlS SfjC* * fw * p " r ' xx ' **** “» 

aWfiysavassr *• “ ttt fc 

Ihc km-e r part of a roof project mg beyond the face of thu 

&S£%m Wi,h hm t0 ° h **** *** W, resin or 

J' 1 ^ 'fJSJ W ! U ‘ decorative patterns In differently coloured 
lTjas. afterwards burnt m. used Jo: architectural ornamentation! 
An iirgh with inuiiifoib aton^ iis curve®, 

1 he upper part of nn order of architecture (signifying a paiti- 
2Sy°*W comprising architrave, Friwe and cornice ^jn- 
IhiimJ by H cototmadc; arrangement of three horizontal 
ftfch(rfi ‘ v ‘ Cl fnc/c untl above the supporting 

trSli'rft < > u,w “* aJ «* ,he outline of a column 
/h S n J°, cOUncmi;! 'he optical illusion which gives 
m.", ^ , ‘ n '® W llK •»*>"« of t lining 

A profiled arch with its radius equal to ii*. span. 

Tltc outer curve of an arch. 

IJic face or frontal elevation of a building onc full front 
shIc facing the quadruple or any orher open *p*L 

itehuL!!™i f T d,: lllc ' f t'l xr P°«ii>n of « pinnacle or other 

3 b£T',hcT»" 7^1 ”**»* ■ mm 

SSSASSt * ** s> wi,h u,6i ' l —s ■— - 
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RlKAU3QirE 

Rating 

Foit. 


Foi.tati 

Foliation 

Rif.sct> 

RmsiO-BtrtiND 

Fhfktj-Secto 


RUES!! 


F«!NOt 

G«nnvOBi»A 

CAR(!OVI,E 

Of (IMF FHIf'Al DfSHiN 

Gesso 

Giil'Sai-Khan a 

Gil FHNfi 

Gt45S*MF«Aft: 

Cl A/lNrt 


Gla/j p Til a s 


Tht fmrwrtut fa, hta hat 

Resembling the vegetation.) I patlefn; adopted in a wav so as 
i'-’ give n floral impression. 

Tlte vertical channel ling on the skill of a column or pilaster. 

(Latin 'fuliuirr =: leaf!; cadi of the arc openings in tracery 
s^pcimtcd by cusps; trefoil, quMrefuil, cinquefoil, etc., signify 
the number of foils. * y 

Floral or having a resemblance wills the floral design 
I lie provision of foils or curves in tracery or any oiher design, 

< J , r f sh > ttrai originally applied palming on a wuJJ 
White the plaster is wet bid often now used for auv wall oaint- 
ing not In oil colours, 1 1 

A pa taring done on the wet plastei: it is thus incorporated 
Into its .structure, 

A painting done on a plaster which has set; ft is also culled 
tampera 

(Italian fregfo = omamenl): the middle division of the en* 
mwawret Ifte from portion above the arches but be low ihc 
Pjiratvt: if there is a <hhajja the frieze can be below and 
above Ihe fftlmjja. 

■\ lOntimiLius, sjrtand-Jikc scries along the imrados of an 
rch either of spear-heads or of lotos-buds. 

Sajicium of the Hindu temple: innermost Chamber of the 
Hindu l cm pie for i he reposition of tire dcilv; it is. eenffralJv 
closed, covered and dark. ’* n - 

(Latin ittrges - whirlpool); :i projecting waterspout s-roicv 
quelv carved to ihmw off water from the roof. K fe 

A t»it«m coiqMsed of geomeiTjcaJ dements, square, rcetadric 
i- t (dedi. pentagonifS-sided), hexagon (ti-sUfcdl, octainm ML 
tdded), decagon tln-idcd), or other polygons, stars etc . t 
motifs wdJi curved lines 4 ' * K " or 

rS ,S ' k < ' mirn0, ' :il,nn in E f F sum Poster preferably in low 

5 ^*®*"* " - **+ p^Cf 

or pSSi/' W ° r ° IhW brt)Kl,n cn[our "* a P*** of stucco 
Mosiic in which uniform convex glass pieces are used. 

i’ r f^ s n'*^ specially prepared colours (obtained 
araNh™^ ^ uid fusible cisemkal*) arc posted limf 

S^nSdSidE lJlC ^ fm: « k '* ^rtd and cite- 
re dll &ihTi". hc ,S fuscd; in *W* Trivet the gb/e 

. is i[i idciility rtver the tiilour; it must he distinsuHlietl 

SSikJ IIT n !h v m lv,1fth ,he c " |,Hir :,ni1 % h ** s*« g »i“«l 

in m " ,urc u v>Wli "" ,llc " W i,nA ,h,n ,tK ‘ 

liles f snturj uniform pieces nf sand and dtjuij overlaid with 
wd"iS™ d cuJnuR f U Hsd in excessive fieai under a spcaali- 

A mosaic of glared tiles; (his mosaic is of two types: To 


Gi azhj-Tii i Mosaic 
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Hamm Ail 

Hammav-I'Shaki 

HASHtYAfTS 

Hemakuta 

Hcxaopnai. 

Hi jrat 

Hl-jha 

Ibadat-Kamns 

IMPOST 

Iisuv 


Intonaco 

ISTRADOS 

Twas 


Jam 

Jambs 

Kaias\ 


Keystone 

Kiosk 


scbtatanosafc, in which each element of the design. turner or 
leaf h represented by a separate individual ilk, cut up und 
assembled together; Squaie-t Lie -mosaic is ditfetcnt as in Hus 
type the whole pattern is divided into .1 certain number oT 
relatively large squares of uniform size, each square, thus, 
containing a part of the whole design. 

(Arabic ‘hwiimam', Persian ‘hanutm’ — 10 bathe or the bath¬ 
ing place): Mughttk gave this name to their unconditioned 
private apartments which were used for secret councils or 
for convivial parties. 

. . Technically Ruval Bathroom of the Mughal*; used generally 
for tile private Council House of the Emperor, sometimes 
synonymous with (jhttiai^Khana, 

fiordsorigin;illy of the Mugh.i' miniatures and then. by usage, 
of die dados of Mughal monuments. 

Tlic Hindu temple which has an octagonal sanctum, aud four 
small rooms on ihe lour sides all connected through a dosed 
ambulatory, tbtis running all around the sanctum. 

Six-ddcd. 

Tbc flight of tlazrm Muhammad from Mecca to Medina in 
A.IX 622, hence Hijrl era begins after A D, 622: il is a lunar 
system of calculation anti differs from the Christian era. be¬ 
ing one year shorter in every 30 y ears. 

Small room attached to the mottle for the residence of the 
muezzin. 

House of worship: Prayer-hall; technically the place at Fawh- 
pur Sikri where religious discussions were held under Akbar’s 
orders. 

! a tin “imponert' = to lay upon). the member usually formed 
of mouldings on which nn arch rests. 

Ornamentation composed of the specially cut pieces of rare 
or semi-precious stones bid in the sockets cut into n stone 
or marble slab according hi the design; it should not be mis- 
understood for 'pictra Jura' which is the nomenclature of the 
Italian inlay similar in technique but different in niaterial and 
motifs. 

Piaster or stucco background for the painting. 

The biter curve or an arch or under side or soflU of an arch. 
.. C entral arched entrance original! , with twfd-v suited ceiling; 
in Mughal buildings; it is rectanyubr or scnti-oeiagcural and 
has u scmi-sollit or vaulted ceiling. 

La I [ice; perforated screen. 

The sides of doers and windows; the portion outside window- 
frame is the ‘reveal*. 

Thu Hindu water-pot t knmbhu, purrubghtu ); integral part of 
the Mughal finLnl used to crown the domes and cupulas of the 
chhatris. 

,. 7lie central stone of on arch generally ornamented; die vouj- 

soir on the crown or apex of tin arch. 

(French ‘kiostptc}. ;in open summer-house or pavilion usual¬ 
ly having its roof supported by pillars; it is approximately 
synonymous with tile Mughal chhatri. 
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&WT 1 UOK 1 IA 

Kufic 

Lattice Window 
LATnrro W mm 
Linux 

Lotus IXtals 

Machicolation 

Mausoleum 

Medallions 

Merlon 

Mihhah 

Mindah 

Minaaet 


Monolith 

Monument 

Mosaic 


Motif 

MovtlHNGS 

Muti.lONS 

MVLTtroIL 


• ■ Mouth .?( glory: ^avaksha or the Sun-wicuk>w of the Buddhist 
and Hfafemanical architecture; a popular motif iti Mughal at- 
chitcccual decoration used chiefly on the bates of pillars. 

Style of v.riling Arabic which ttecordint! to Abul Fazl has onc- 
sijeth curvature and fiw-shihs straight linos; it is generally 
used in the inscriptions un monuments; generally devoid of 
points tt is difficult to decipher. 

A window divided into small panels arranged diagonally. 

*. A jailed or perforated screes. 

The horizontal timber or stone that spans sin opening and 
carries superincumbent walling. 

rodma-ko.ui : the uniformly set petals of a lotos flower 
generally used tit crown the Mughal domes and cupolas; it 
supports the Cmial. 

■ • A projecting parapet with floor openings, through which tnol- 

len lead, pitch, stones, etc, were dropped on an enemy below. 

(i tfcek mmsoi<riait')\ u stately place of burial (or n royal or 
other import ant personnage, so called after King Mausolus of 
Caria ( 4 th cenlury B.C,) whose magnificent tomb stood ill 
Halicarnassus. 

Roscttei- nr other circular motifs used generally in the spandrels 
of the arches. 

. One of the solid or tooth-like portions of a battlement bet¬ 
ween the embrasures (openings). 

A sunk recess «r a niche in the western wall f die sanctuary 
of the mosque indicating the Qihtah. 

A pulpit in (lie mosque generally with three steps; the m«e.> 
zm occupies :i position on the pulpit and leads tiit umgre-'a- 
■ion. 

(Arabic 'manotu’), originally indicated the tower where fire 
used to burn (from nar = fire); then a place where the call 
to prayer was given by the tme-in (hence nwinah)-, then 
a detached multi-storeyed tower sometimes functional through 
the spiral staircase but more ornamental in nature thtm metclv 
utilitarian. 

■ * A single block of stone. 

** (Latin ’monetv' to remind, hence a reminder or memorial); 
a building erected cither over :j sepulchre m ebs where as a 
memorial. 

.. Combination of email pieces of hard subslancus such as glass 
stones and marbles generally multi-coloured to form a design; 
a form of surface decoration with the help of small pieces 
laid in plaster. 

.. The dominant or distinctive feature or clcmcni of a design. 

I In* contours given to projecting members: ornamental and 
continuous lines ui gnnivirg or projections worked respecti¬ 
vely below or above a plain surface. 

Vertical members (bars) dividing windows, into different 
member* of lights. 

An arch having more than five cusps. 
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Mural 

MUSALUS 

Nastauq 

Nave 

Niche 

Nco*.-Shaft 

OCTAGONAL 

Ocef 

Ogee Arch 
Oriel 


Padmakosa 

PALMliTTE 

Pakcie-Katha 


Panel 

Parapet 


Parterres 

Pavement 

Patojon 

Pedestal 

Pendant 


Pt'NDUNTlVE 
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The ornamentation or any other feature distributed on die 
wall. 

Divisions uf pavcniem of tin; sanctuary in a mosuuc one for 
each faithful, having sufficient space to offer pravers in pre» 
scribed postures, ' r 

tN.i4.h and laliq); sty (e of anting Persian whose characters 
coRMSts entirely u| round lines, its tellers end in carves; Mug¬ 
hal inscriptions arc generally in XmaUq. 

(Cireek tiaot — dwelling. Latin rtiivis' — ship); central 
com panni col of the sanctuary which contains the mlhmi? and 
the nanlxrr and invariably roofed with a dome. 

(Italian 'ntcchJo’ = shell >; a recess in a wail hollowed like a 
shell tor the reception of a statue or onnimeiit; an •'mumeufui 
recess in a wall usually with an arched lop often but not in- 
variably intended to contain a statue: Mughak used niches 
tor surface decoration. 

Small pjltttcr-Iihc angles of a structure generalK with a rope 

pattern in Mughal architecture 

Eight-sided, 

A moulding or an arch made up of a convex and concave 
curve* 

A pointed arch of double cun*;ilure, the lower curve being 
convex and the upper curve concave, 

A window corbelled out from the race or u wall bv mentis of 
projecting stones; window projecting fioni the wall face 
1! 1 lc ' stnd supported on brackets or corbelling- it 

Fierii y tWi> P'^ ar5 an(J balustrade, cupola or pyramidal 

Lotus-pc t popular feature of Mughal an used k> crown 
ful'rise™^' W ° W !htr Kaiasa » »hich it gives a beautj- 

A htuad design having ihc overspread leaves resembling she 
point; a highly conventionalized palm motif. ® 

1 «VC jewe'led formula of ibe ancient Hindus, comprising a 
"fiSdf****" Bank * d ™ ,hc four by Tour subsidiary 

A sunk or raised cumpiirtmenl in wail, ceiling or door. 

The portion of wall above the roof sometimes battlcmcntcd* 
over* the' e j^ UntJ 9 ” wr or p!a!form to P revet,t People faUing 

Regular systematic divisions of a Mughal garden. 

A floor which has been paved with brick or stone. 

.\n urii.oM -in d building nr an open summer house lichth 
ton si rue ted; ,t is generally pillnred. ^ > 

Tlie lirtsc supporting column, statue or obelisk. 

Overhanging member attached with the apex of the soffit of 
a ceiling; also with the brackets. ™ 

hv'mr m 1 ^rSV 0 lhr curved overhanging surface 

w vssss as ©aias 
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PHANSttiltAk 

Ph ase op TraKSot»N 

Pleat 

Pirrex Di:ka 
Pigments 
Pi last eh 

PliXAft 

PINNACLE 

PLAN 

Plinth 

POLYCJldOMK 

PGftCK 

PtiftTAl 

Piotmo 

PirLPlT 

Ptm 

Qinu 

QUAUKaNGLE 

QuotN 

Radiating a*ch 

Ramp 
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. Private execution chum her of the Mughal* generally situated 
in the subterranean area. 

The staec when the square room is convened into .in octagon 
fund the octagon into fti-gon) 10 allow ihc circular dome lu 
rest over it; the intermediary stage between the room below 
and the dome above; it is achieved by squinches or penden- 
tives. 

, < Latin ‘pttra* = lock); a mass of masonry, as distinct from a 

column, from which un arch springs in an arcade or bridge; 
an Independent solid mass of stone buck or concrete which 
supports a vertical load or the thrust of an arch. 

Florentine mosaic: an ornamental mosaic of lapis-lazuli mar¬ 
ble highly polished. 

, Colours or other materials used .is colours in an architectural 
painting. 

An attached pillar or turret far support as well as for effect, 

{Latin 'pita'): a slender vertical structural member bearing a 
load; whereas a pillar may be square, oblong, polygonal, or 
circular in section, a column is always circular, 

A small turret-tike ornamental termination on the top 
of pilasters, bum esses, parapets or elsewhere, often orna¬ 
mented with bunches of foliage or loins slower and tefftwa 
fiitial. 

The representation Of the shape of a building showing the 
general distribution of its parts on the ground. 

Projecting stepped or moulded base of any building; the plat¬ 
form over which l|ic buihliu!; stands; ihc square or moulded 
projecting member m the base of a wall or column. 

Ornamentation with ninny colours. 

A structure sheltering the entrance to a building. 

Tlte central a relied entrance to a building. 

A colonnaded space forming an entrance or vestibule with a 
roof supported on at least one side by columns. 

Mbibar, a raised stepped structure from which a sermon i-. 
preached or tits mitt::in leads the congregation; generally 
wiih three steps. 

Manual system nf drawing water from a well through a rope 
ami bucket for 4in-cndosuret pulled by bullocks on a rump 
aUechcU to the wall 

The direction of Mecca Indicated by the mihroh in it mosque. 

Quadruple; a samre or rectangular tubbing) couriyutxl en¬ 
closed on all Slue:, by buildings occasionally with one side left 
open; it m generntly "open to sky. 

(French 'coin — angle), .1 turoi applied to corner clones at 
the angle, of buildings an*I hence tu the angle itself; external 
angles of n building. 

True arch which ha* regular vmisstirs .ind allows the lout) to 
rest vertically, as against the tra beats system wherein the load 
rests horizontally, 

A slope ur inclined plane connecting two levels. 



Giounry 


m3 


Rampart 
ft At'7A 

Rf( UrtNf. F’t AN h S 

Rh'i aMgular 
RlitANT 


RELIEF 

Relieving Arch 
Rib 

RIMS-ANU-PaNQ. 

RpSETTF 

Rl BBLJr MaSONKV 

Sanctuary 

-Sakaitns 


SARCOPHAGUS 
SaKVATOBI! Afifc A 


SCREEN 

SrilOLt MOULDING 
Sl RMIKTAL Ant ll 
SEPULCHRE 

Sepulchral 

SORIFFnn 


Tn fortifications a defensive bunk of earth with or without a 
slonc parapet 

Roza; a in mb in un enclosure, j mausoleum with all its neecs- 
sure accessories. 

The zones generally of an arch which uniformly recede exte¬ 
riorly. 

Four-sided. 

Mechanical system Of drawing water from a. well through a 
water-wheel which generally has SO to 90 buckets or pots, 
rotating inside the well tilling water from below and emptying 
it above in a trough connected with the channel, lilts is 
also worked by bullocks though on a regular level. 

Any ornamentation which relieves the monotony of the plain 
surface. 

A brick or stone arch usually concealed, built over a lintel 
across an opening in order to relieve it of some or the super¬ 
incumbent weight of brick or stone wailing above it 

A projecting bund on a ceiling, vault or elsewhere: generally 
stone arches on the groins nr surface of a vault which carry 
(he thin web of the vault a* the ribs of an umbrella support 
the thin fabric when stretched. 

System of roofing in which space 1st ween two upward rising 
ribs is filled in hy panels to form a ceiling. 

Any conventional ornament carved or mode lied to resemble 
a rose, 

.. Walling composed of rough stones which have not been dres¬ 
sed with hummer or chisel; unhewn ,:nd unfinished stone. 

The sacred potl of the mosque; the main building of the 
mosque with nave, mihrab pulpit, anil domes. 

Arab invader- of ihc countries around the Mediterranean. 
t,c., Syria, Egypt. Algeria, Morocco. Spain, vie.; the wont 
‘Saracenic' is a’misnomer in India; Islamic inspirations in the 
medieval period must instead be identified as T urkish or Per¬ 
sian, 

Tombstone. 

The Hindu temple having a square plan, with nvaidapes on 
the four sides, having a central sikhatu over the sanctum and 
four subsidiary rikhona. Tills was generally built on j rais¬ 
ed. broad, square terrace. 

A partition or enclosure of iron, stone or wood often carved. 

A kind of moulding so calk'd from its resemblance u> a scroll 
of paper, the end of which projects over the other part. 

An arch of which the contour is a segment of a circle but less 
than a semi-circle 

A funerary structure, tomb or mausoleum. 

.. lime real. 

Incised painting; incised pain ting developed indigenously un¬ 
der the Muah.ik; in this a thick layer of colour pigment Is 
laid over the white piaster surface; li design i% then drawn 
I'ser it ,iml the colour is scraped nil according to this design 
exposing llic white plaster only according lo the scraped off 
design. 
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StlAPT 

StiAH-Bmu 

StmtsE 

SlKUARA 


Soffit 


Span 

Spanprel 

Spike 

Spiral 

Squincji arches 

STALACTITE 


Stri ng Course 
S nUfCTUTO 
Stilt 
Stucco 

Srucco-LuBnno 

Stupa 

Style 

Tma-Chhanua 

Taper 

Terrace 


Tilt? portion ->f a column between base and capital. 

Sec Ghusat-Kfuaui. 

A sacred place or object, eg., a receptacle for relks. 

Spire-like superstructure of the Hindu temple, rectilinear or 
curvi linear, having pyramidal appearance culminating in the 
amaluka ami lire? 

•* Tltc cciliiic oe underside of any an: Infect tml member, the 
underside of a com ice. lintel, arch or dome; generally n vaulted 
ceiling of a dome or ch/twri: (he cup-vhaperi ceiling. 

.. The distance between the supports of an areb, roof or beam. 

*■ The triangular space enclosed by the curve of an arch, a ver¬ 

tical line from its springing and a horizontal line through its 
apex. 

A rod of iron or wixaJ, used vtjiicall* to crown the typical I v 
Islamic domes. 

Rotating member tramp or a staircase) round the circular 
shaft of a strut lure which helps ascending and descending. 

Arches placed diagonally at the internal angles of the square 
room in the phase of transition to convert it from the square 
to octogon to support the circular dome. 

(Greek ‘Jlfllflcroy — a dripping stone 1: honey-combing; a 
type of ornament resembling the formation of csltium carbo¬ 
nate hanging frtini the roof of walls of a cavern; it appears to 
have originated in iht multiplication of smalt squmcti arches 
on a pcndenlivc <hence the stalactite penikutivc): its compli¬ 
cated arrangement of prisms appeared to the Arab love of geo¬ 
metrical decoraikm stimulated b> the Islamic prohibition of 
animal representation; a typically Islamic feature. 

, A moulding or projecting course miming horizontally along 
the face of a building, 

A building; the frame work or fabric of a building as opposed 
to iu ornamental features, 

.. A slanting or serpentine bracket: bracket with delicate curves 
and volutes; a typical feature of Gujarat architecture. 

,. A slow setting hydratflic lime plaster on walls anti vaults as a 
ground for relief un: i mental ion or for fresco painting; mi or- 
nanjcniiition in plaster. 

Painting done with tltc help of hot iron tools overtoil with 
wax or other similar material and polished. 

Tope; a commemorative oi sepulchral iManispberkal Buddhist 
monument containing die relics; a religious symbol. 

A manner or mode or fashion of building or in any partfcu- 
!ar region and distinguishes! by certain characteristics of gene- 
rai design* constmecum mid urttament. 

The rhythm nf the fcvrl; the proportioiinte disposal pf the 
horizontal parLs M a CMtistruciion. 

Dcrermijivd >fopc in p structure it.g. in ;i turret 1 along hi 
cicvatjonnl ijitt; the chumcltr decreases as the structure 

.. A raised level promenade, paved or covered with turf and 
usually with n balustrade; stage or open spate cm a storey. 


(tie-nary 

Terrsced Garden 

Terracotta 

Ti-ssftjii 

Thrust 

TliR 

Tomb 

T^arfateo 

Tracers 

Transom) 

Trffok 
Tudor Arch 
Tuotira-Navis 
Turrets 

Urdu VA*Ch 11A NDA 
Vastu 

Vault 

Verandah 

VrSTTBUJ^ 

VOLUTB 
VfHJSSQUtS 
Water Chut* 
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A garden tn id on di I Ft; rent levels, generally in regular descend¬ 
ing 5 luges, allowing (he water tmtaigh the respective water- 
devkes to flow from higher level to the lower, rhythmically. 

Earth baked or burai in moulds for use in building construc¬ 
tion and decoration, c g„ in wall facing* and architectural 
details. 

(Tesserae) t. inform small cubes of marble or stone used in 
mosaic. 

The downward and outward pressure or force exerted by a 
dome, vault arch or other structural member upon its sup¬ 
porting wail* or pier?, counteracted in sonic cases by buttres¬ 
ses; Mughals used thick massive abatements for this purpose. 
Originally one of series of tows of seats on a slope, c_g. t in 
a theatre stages or terraces generally one over the oilier. 
Funereal memorial. A sepulchral construction; mausoleum, 
(Lulin trafr.x' — beams); the style of architecture in which 
die beam forms the constructive feature in contrast to the 
arcuated *tyle in which the main openings are spanned by 
arches; the load rests hori tut) tally; pillar bracket and beam 
are it * distinctive characteristics, 

The ornamental pattern work in sione to fill up a window. 

The htm/ontal divisions or cross-bars of windows: a hori¬ 
zontal bar of Mont or wood across a muliioncd window. 

An arch with three cusps or leaves, 

A depressed Eoui'-ccntred atch. 

Calligrapher. 

Small towers generally attached at the angles or quoins in 
Mughal buildings. 

Rhythm of the devotion; the proportionate disposal of the ver¬ 
tical parts of a construction. 

Architecture: Vast it of the undent Hindus not only signified 
architecture but also included sculpture l sit pa), painting (c/iiee), 
and oiher allied arts and crafts, though no doubt they all occu¬ 
pied a subordinate position. 

An arched covering in stone or brick over any building; an 
arcuate ceiling or angle suppon used for spanning the space. 

An obkmg corridor open on at least one vide, situated before 
a room or a set of rooms generally rot a tine the central apart¬ 
ment. 

An ante-loom to a larger apartment of a building: an entrance 
hall to the crypt. 

.. The scroll or spiral occurring in capitals oi other features, 
the I run cuied wedge-shaped blocks forming the true arch, 

( fuuiar. An ornamental slanting slab connecting a wuier- 
ch.innel on an tipper level wi;lt a small pond on u lower level, 
allowing the water to fall in sprays. 
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